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How To Use This Soil Survey 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map, which is the color map preceding the detailed soil maps, shows the survey area 
divided into groups of associated soils called general soil map units. This map is useful in planning the 
use and management of large areas. 


To find information about your area of interest, locate that area on the map, identify the name of the 
map unit in the area on the color-coded map legend, then refer to the section General Soil Map Units 
for a general description of the soils in your area. 

Detailed Soil Maps 


The detailed soil maps follow the general soil map. These maps can 
be useful in planning the use and management of small areas. 


To find information about 
your area of interest, 
locate that area on the 
Index to Map Sheets, 
which precedes the soil 
maps. Note the number of 
the map sheet, and turn to 
that sheet. 


Locate your area of 
interest on the map 
sheet. Note the map unit 
symbols that are in that 
area. Turn to the Index 
to Map Units (see Con- 
tents), which lists the map 
units by symbol and 
name and shows the 
page where each map MAP SHEET 
unit is described. 


AREA OF INTEREST 


NOTE: Map unit symbols in a soil 
survey may consist only of numbers or 
letters, or they may be a combination 
of numbers and letters. 


The Summary of Tables shows which table has data on a specific land use for each detailed soil map 
unit. See Contents for sections of this publication that may address your specific needs. 


This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soil Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies, state agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
local agencies. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the federal 
part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in 1985. Soil names and 
descriptions were approved in 1985. Unless otherwise indicated, statements in 
this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1985. This soil survey 
was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service, South Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and the South Carolina Land Resources 
Conservation Commission. It is part of the technical assistance furnished to the 
Dorchester Soil and Water Conservation District. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. 
If enlarged, maps do not show the smail areas of contrasting soils that could 
have been shown at a larger scale. 

All programs and services of the Soil Conservation Service are offered on a 
nondiscriminatory basis, without regard to race, color, national origin, religion, 
sex, age, marital status, or handicap. 


Cover: The ruins of St. George’s Anglican Church In Old Fort Dorchester State Park are 
on Chisolm fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. This church was one of the first structures built 
in the town of Dorchester. 
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Foreword 


This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-planning 
programs in Dorchester County, South Carolina. It contains predictions of soil 
behavior for selected land uses. The survey also highlights limitations and 
hazards inherent in the soil, improvements needed to overcome the limitations, 
and the impact of selected land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, foresters, 
and agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and the 
management needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
the survey to plan land use, select sites for construction, and identify special 
practices needed to insure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, 
students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, 
and pollution control can use the survey to help them understand, protect, and 
enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are too unstable to be 
used as a foundation for buildings or roads. Clayey or wet soils are poorly 
suited to use as septic tank absorption fields. A high water table makes a soil 
poorly suited to basements or underground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The 
location of each soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey 
area is described. Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in 
using this publication and additional information are available at the local office 
of the Soil Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension Service. 


Billy R. Abercrombie 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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DORCHESTER COUNTY is in the southeastern part of 
South Carolina. The county is about 569 square miles, or 
364,000 acres, and has a population of about 65,000. St. 
George, the county seat, has a population of about 
5,000. Summerville, the largest city, has a population of 
about 44,000. 

Dorchester County is in the Atlantic Coast Flatwoods 
Major Land Resource Area. Most of the soils in the 
county are nearly level. In a few small areas, mainly 
along major rivers and swamps, the soils are gently 
sloping. The elevation ranges from 3 to 4 feet above sea 
level along the Ashley River to about 120 feet above sea 
level near Reevesville. 

The county is bounded on the north by Orangeburg 
County, on the east by Berkeley County, on the south by 
Charleston County, and is separated from Colleton 
County on the west by the Edisto River. 


General Nature of the County 


Dorchester County was established in 1867 from parts 
of Colleton and Berkeley Counties. In 1697, the first 
settlers founded the town of Dorchester on the Ashley 
River. This group of settlers, led by the Reverend Joseph 
Lord, came from Dorchester, Massachusetts, seeking 
religious freedom. 

The town of Dorchester prospered for about sixty 
years and became the third largest town in the Province 


of South Carolina. The others were Charleston and 
Georgetown. The town’s prosperity declined rapidly 
when many of the settlers moved to Midway, Georgia, to 
establish a new missionary settlement. 

From about 1700 to 1860, rice plantations flourished 
along the Ashley River. To escape the swarms of 
mosquitoes breeding in the rice fields, plantation owners 
built summer homes on the higher, well drained soils in 
the community they later named Summerville. Nearly all 
of the rice plantations were destroyed during the Civil 
War. This, along with the severe storms of the late 19th 
century, virtually eliminated rice production along the 
Ashley River. From about 1880 to 1950, cotton was the 
major agricultural crop. 

Most of the towns in Dorchester County were built 
along the railroad between Charleston and Branchville. 
This was the first commercial railroad in the United 
States. St. George, the county seat, was a watering 
station for steam engines hauling freight and passengers 
between Charleston and Columbia. 

Dorchester County has a wide diversity of land use. 
The areas around St. George remain mostly agricultural, 
while the Summerville area is experiencing the fastest 
growth in land development in South Carolina. Nearly a 
fourth of the land in the county is owned and managed 
by paper companies for pulpwood and timber production. 
Several sawmills scattered throughout the county employ 
hundreds of people. 


Climate 


Prepared by the National Climatic Data Center, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 


Dorchester County is hot and humid in summer, but 
the coast is frequently cooled by sea breezes. Winter is 
cool, with occasionally brief cold spells. Rains occur 
throughout the year and are fairly heavy; snowfall is rare. 
Annual precipitation is adequate for all crops. Every few 
years a hurricane crosses the area. 

Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area as recorded at Summerville in the 
period 1951 to 1981. Table 2 shows probable dates of 
the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. Table 
3 provides data on length of the growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 48 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 36 
degrees. The lowest temperature on record, which 
occurred at Summerville on February 12, 1973, is 4 
degrees. In summer the average temperature is 79 
degrees, and the average daily maximum temperature is 
89 degrees. The highest recorded temperature, which 
occurred at Summerville on August 18, 1954, is 106 
degrees. 

Growing degree days are shown in table 1. They are 
equivalent to “heat units.” During the month, growing 
degree days accumulate by the amount that the average 
temperature each day exceeds a base temperature (50 
degrees F). The normal monthly accumulation is used to 
schedule single or successive plantings of a crop 
between the last freeze in spring and the first freeze in 
fall. 

The total annual precipitation is 50 inches. Of this, 31 
inches, or 60 percent, usually falls in April through 
September. The growing season for most crops falls 
within this period. In 2 years out of 10, the rainfall in April 
through September is less than 24 inches. The heaviest 
1-day rainfall during the period of record was 7.9 inches 
at Summerville on July 2, 1966. Thunderstorms occur on 
about 56 days each year, and most occur in summer. 

The average seasonal snowfall is 1 inch. The greatest 
snow depth at any one time during the period of record 
was 4 inches. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
55 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 85 percent. The sun shines 70 percent 
of the time possible in summer and 60 percent in winter. 
The prevailing wind is from the north-northeast. Average 
windspeed is highest, 10 miles per hour, in spring. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about the 
soils in the survey area. The information includes a 
description of the soils and their location and a 
discussion of the suitability, limitations, and management 
of the soils for specified uses. Soil scientists observed 


Soil Survey 


the steepness, length, and shape of slopes; the general 
pattern of drainage; and the kinds of crops and native 
plants growing on the soils. They dug many holes to 
study the soil profile, which is the sequence of natural 
layers, or horizons, in a soil. The profile extends from the 
surface down into the unconsolidated material from 
which the soil formed. The unconsolidated material is 
devoid of roots and other living organisms and has not 
been changed by other biological activity. 

The soils in the survey area occur in an orderly pattern 
that is related to the geology, the landforms, relief, 
climate, and the natural vegetation of the area. Each 
kind of soil is associated with a particular kind of 
landscape or with a segment of the landscape. By 
observing the soils in the survey area and relating their 
position to specific segments of the landscape, a soil 
scientist develops a concept, or model, of how the soils 
were formed. Thus, during mapping, this model enables 
the soil scientist to predict with considerable accuracy 
the kind of soil at a specific location on the landscape. 

Commonly, individual! soils on the landscape merge 
into one another as their characteristics gradually 
change. To construct an accurate soil map, however, soil 
scientists must determine the boundaries between the 
soils. They can observe only a limited number of soil 
profiles. Nevertheless, these observations, supplemented 
by an understanding of the soil-landscape relationship, 
are sufficient to verify predictions of the kinds of soil in 
an area and to determine the boundaries. 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the soil 
profiles that they studied. They noted soil color, texture, 
size and shape of soil aggregates, distribution of plant 
roots, acidity, and other features that enable them to 
identify soils. After describing the soils in the survey area 
and determining their properties, the soil scientists 
assigned the soils to taxonomic classes (units). 
Taxonomic classes are concepts. Each taxonomic class 
has a set of soil characteristics with precisely defined 
limits. The classes are used as a basis for comparison to 
classify soils systematically. The system of taxonomic 
classification used in the United States is based mainly 
on the kind and character of soi! properties and the 
arrangement of horizons within the profile. After the soil 
scientists classified and named the soils in the survey 
area, they compared the individual soils with similar soils 
in.the same taxonomic class in other areas so that they 
could confirm data and assemble additional data based 
on experience and research. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of some of 
the soils in the area are generally collected for laboratory 
analyses and for engineering tests. Soil scientists 
interpreted the data from these analyses and tests as 
well as the field-observed characteristics and the soil 
properties in terms of expected behavior of the soils 
under different uses. Interpretations for all of the soils 
were field tested through observation of the soils in 
different uses under different levels of management. 
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Some interpretations are modified to fit local conditions, 
and new interpretations sometimes are developed to 
meet local needs. Data were assembled from other 
sources, such as research information, production 
records, and field experience of specialists. For example, 
data on crop yields under defined levels of management 
were assembled from farm records and from field or plot 
experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate and 
biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable over 
long periods of time, but they are not predictable from 
year to year. For example, soil scientists can state with a 
fairly high degree of probability that a given soil will have 
a high water table within certain depths in most years, 
but they cannot assure that a high water table will 
always be at a specific level in the soil on a specific 
date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they 
drew the. boundaries of these bodies on aerial 
photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 
Aerial photographs show trees, buildings, fields, roads, 
and rivers, all of which help in locating boundaries 
accurately. 


Map Unit Composition 


A map unit delineation on a soil map represents an 
area dominated by one major kind of soil or an area 
dominated by several kinds of soil. A map unit is 
identified and named according to the taxonomic 
classification of the dominant soil or soils. Within a 
taxonomic class there are precisely defined limits for the 
properties of the soils. On the landscape, however, the 
soils are natural objects. In common with other natural 
objects, they have a characteristic variability in their 
properties. Thus, the range of some observed properties 


may extend beyond the limits defined for a taxonomic 
class. Areas of soils of a single taxonomic class rarely, if 
ever, can be mapped without including areas of soils of 
other taxonomic classes. Consequently, every map unit 
is made up of the soil or soils for which it is named and 
some soils that belong to other taxonomic classes. In 
the detailed soil map units, these latter soils are called 
inclusions or included soils. In the general soil map units, 
they are called soils of minor extent. 

Most inclusions have properties and behavioral 
patterns similar to those of the dominant soil or soils in 
the map unit, and thus they do not affect use and 
management. These are called noncontrasting (similar) 
inclusions. They may or may not be mentioned in the 
map unit descriptions. Other inclusions, however, have 
properties and behavior divergent enough to affect use 
or require different management. These are contrasting 
(dissimilar) inclusions. They generally occupy small areas 
and cannot be shown separately on the soil maps 
because of the scale used in mapping. The inclusions of 
contrasting soils are mentioned in the map unit 
descriptions. A few inclusions may not have been 
observed, and consequently are not mentioned in the 
descriptions, especially where the soil pattern was so 
complex that it was impractical to make enough 
observations to identify all of the kinds of soils on the 
landscape. 

The presence of inclusions in a map unit in no way 
diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the soil data. 
The objective of soil mapping is not to delineate pure 
taxonomic classes of soils but rather to separate the 
landscape into segments that have similar use and 
management requirements. The delineation of such 
landscape segments on the map provides sufficient 
information for the development of resource plans, but 
onsite investigation is needed to plan for intensive uses 
in small areas. 


General Soil Map Units 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows broad areas that have a distinctive pattern of 
soils, relief, and drainage. Each map unit on the general 
soil map is a unique natural landscape. Typically, a map 
unit consists of one or more major soils and some minor 
soils. It is named for the major soils. The soils making up 
one unit can occur in other units but in a different 
pattern. 

The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for 
selecting a site for a road or a building or other structure. 
The soils in any one map unit differ from place to place 
in slope, depth, drainage, and other characteristics that 
affect management. 


Dominantly Nearly Level or Gently Sloping Soils On 
Upland Terraces or Small Ridges 


1. Albany-Bonneau-Osier 


Somewhat poorly drained, well drained, and poorly 
drained soils that have a thick, sandy surface layer and a 
foamy subsoil or that are sandy throughout 


In this map unit, the landscape typically is nearly level 
to gently sloping ridges or upland terraces dissected by 
drainageways. The natural vegetation on the sandy 
ridges is mostly pine with thick understory vegetation of 
mostly sweetgum, maple, and oak. The vegetation in the 
drainageways is mostly water-tolerant hardwoods. Some 
areas that average about 20 acres have been cleared. 
Only a few dwellings or structures are in areas of this 
map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 8 percent of the survey 
area. It is about 19 percent Albany soils, 12 percent 
Bonneau soils, 10 percent Osier soils, and 59 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

The Albany soils are nearly level and are on low sandy 
ridges and side slopes of upland terraces. These soils 
are somewhat poorly drained. They have a brownish 
sandy surface layer, a brownish and yellowish sandy 
subsurface layer, and a brownish and grayish loamy 
subsoil. 

The Bonneau soils are nearly level to gently sloping 
and are on sandy ridges of upland terraces. These soils 


are well drained. They have a grayish sandy surface 
layer, a brownish sandy subsurface layer, and a 
brownish, yellowish, and grayish loamy subsoil. 

The Osier soils are nearly level and are in 
drainageways and shallow depressions. These soils are 
poorly drained. They have a grayish sandy surface layer 
and a grayish and brownish sandy underlying material. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Blanton, 
Chipley, Ocilla, Pelham, Plummer, and Rutlege soils. The 
Blanton soils are on the higher sandy ridges and are 
somewhat excessively drained. The Chipley and Ocilla 
soils are on lower ridges and side slopes. The Chipley 
soils are moderately well drained, and the Ocilla soils are 
somewhat poorly drained. The Pelham and Plummer 
soils are in drainageways and shallow depressions and 
are poorly drained. The Rutlege soils are in 
drainageways and are very poorly drained. 

Most areas of this map unit are woodland. Small 
cleared patches are used as food plots for wildlife 
management or for row crops. 

The soils of this map unit are suited or not suited to 
row crops. These soils have low nutrient-holding capacity 
and need frequent fertilizing. The soils on sandy ridges 
become droughty during dry periods. Conservation tillage 
and cover crops help maintain organic residue near the 
soil surface and improve the soil moisture and nutrient 
relationships. The soils at a lower elevation and in 
drainageways or depressions have problems caused by 
wetness. Surface and subsurface drainage systems can 
reduce these problems. 

These soils are well suited to not suited to use as 
pastureland. The major concerns in management are the 
low nutrient-holding capacity, droughty conditions during 
dry periods, and wetness of soils in drainageways and 
depressions. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and 
restricted grazing during dry or wet periods help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

These soils are well suited or suited to use as 
woodland. The major concern in management is the 
sandy texture. Using equipment that has wide tracks or 
enlarged tires can reduce this problem. 

These soils are well suited to not suited to engineering 
uses related to dwellings and other struciures. Wetness 
is the main limitation. Surface and subsurface drainage 
systems can reduce the problems caused by wetness on 
all but the Osier soils. 


2. Bonneau-Ocilla-Blanton 


Well drained, somewhat poorly drained, and somewhat 
excessively drained soils that have a thick, sandy 
surface layer and a loamy subsoil 

In this map unit, the landscape typically is concave 
upland terraces parallel to drainageways and major 
swamps. Most areas of this map unit are being 
developed to residential and commercial uses. The 
natural vegetation in the drainageways dissecting this 
map unit is mixed pine and hardwood with a thick 
understory of greenbrier, blackberry, and cane. Many 
residential and commercial structures and a few farm 
structures are in areas of this map unit. County and city 
roads provide access to all areas. 

This map unit makes up about 3 percent of the survey 
area. It is about 22 percent Bonneau soils, 18 percent 
Ocilla soils, 12 percent Blanton soils, and 48 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

The Bonneau soils are nearly level to gently sloping 
and are on upland terraces. These soils are well drained. 
They have a grayish sandy surface layer, a brownish 
sandy subsurface layer, and a brownish, yellowish, and 
grayish loamy subsoil. 

The Ocilla soils are nearly level and are on lower side 
slopes on upland terraces. These soils are somewhat 
poorly drained. They have a brownish sandy surface 
layer, a brownish and yellowish sandy subsurface layer, 
and a brownish and grayish loamy subsoil. 

The Blanton soils are nearly level to gently sloping and 
are on upland terraces. These soils are somewhat 
excessively drained. They have a grayish sandy surface 
layer, a brownish sandy subsurface layer, and a 
yellowish and brownish loamy subsoil. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Noboco, 
Emporia, lzagora, Albany, Daleville, and Grifton soils. 
The Noboco and Emporia soils are on nearly level ridges 
and side slopes and are well drained. The izagora soils 
are on nearly level terraces and are moderately well 
drained. Albany soils are on low sandy ridges and are 
somewhat poorly drained. The Daleville and Grifton soils 
are in drainageways and are poorly drained. 

Most areas of this map unit are in residential or 
commercial uses. Small areas are cropland or 
pastureland. The rest of this map unit, mostly in 
depressions and drainageways, is woodland. 

The soils of this map unit are suited to row crops; 
however, they have low nutrient-holding capacity and 
need frequent fertilizing. The soils on sandy ridges 
become droughty during dry periods. Conservation tillage 
and cover crops help maintain organic residue near the 
soil surface and improve the soil moisture and nutrient 
relationships. The soils on lower ridges and in 
drainageways or depressions have problems caused by 
wetness. Surface and subsurface drainage systems can 
reduce these problems. 

The soils of this map unit are well suited or suited to 
use as pastureland. The major management concerns 
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are low nutrient-holding capacity, droughty conditions 
during dry periods, and wetness of soils on lower side 
slopes and in depressions or drainageways. Proper 
stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during 
dry or wet periods help keep the pasture and soil in 
good condition. 

These soils are weil suited or suited to use as 
woodland. Moderate equipment limitations and seedling 
mortality caused by the sandy texture are concerns in 
management. The soils on lower side slopes and in 
drainageways or depressions also have problems during 
wet periods. Equipment that has wide tires or tracks can 
reduce equipment limitations caused by the sandy 
texture and wetness. Seedling mortality caused by 
droughtiness is reduced if seedlings are planted in 
furrows. 

These soils are well suited to poorly suited to 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. Wetness is the major concern in management 
of soils on lower side slopes and in drainageways. 
Surface and subsurface drainage systems can reduce 
the problems caused by wetness. 


3. Echaw-Leon-Lynn Haven 


Moderately well drained, poorly drained, and very poorly 
drained soils that are sandy throughout 


In this map unit, the landscape typically is long, sandy 
ridges and long, narrow drainageways running parallel to 
the ridges. The natural vegetation is mostly pine on the 
ridges and mixed pine and hardwood in the 
drainageways. Some areas that average about 20 acres 
have been cleared. Only a few dwellings or structures 
are in areas of this map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 2 percent of the survey 
area. It is about 55 percent Echaw soils, 11 percent 
Leon soils, 9 percent Lynn Haven soils, and 25 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

The Echaw soils are nearly level and are on sandy 
ridges. These soils are moderately well drained. They 
have a grayish sandy surface layer, a brownish sandy 
subsurface layer, and an organic stained, brownish and 
black sandy subsoil. 

The Leon soils are nearly level and are on lower 
ridges and side slopes. These soils are poorly drained. 
They have a grayish sandy surface layer and subsurface 
layer and an organic stained, brownish and grayish 
sandy subsoil. 

The Lynn Haven soils are nearly level and are in long, 
narrow, shallow depressions or drainageways. These 
soils are very poorly drained. They have a grayish sandy 
surface layer and subsurface layer and an organic 
stained, brownish sandy subsoil. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Chipley, 
Foreston, Albany, and Rutlege soils. The Chipley and 
Foreston soils are on the sandy ridges and are 
moderately well drained. The Albany soils are at an 
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intermediate elevation and are somewhat poorly drained. 
The Rutlege soils are in the drainageways and 
depressions and are very poorly drained. 

About 40 percent of the acreage in this map unit has 
been cleared. Most cleared areas are used for row 
crops. Small cleared patches are used as food plots for 
wildlife management. The rest of this map unit is 
woodland. 

The soils of this map unit are suited or not suited to 
row crops. Most of the soils have low nutrient-holding 
capacity and need frequent fertilizing. The soils on ridges 
become droughty during dry periods. Conservation tillage 
and cover crops help maintain organic residue near the 
soil surface and improve soil moisture and nutrient 
relationships. The soils at a lower elevation and in 
drainageways or depressions have problems because of 
wetness. Surface and subsurface drainage systems can 
reduce these problems. 

These soils are suited or poorly suited to use as 
pastureland. Wetness and low nutrient-holding capacity 
are the major concerns in management. Proper stocking, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 

These soils are suited or poorly suited to use as 
woodland. Wetness is the major concern in 
management. Limiting planting and harvesting operations 
to drier periods can reduce problems caused by 
wetness. On the poorly drained soils, seedling survival 
rates improve if seedlings are planted on beds. 

These soils are suited or not suited to engineering 
uses related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness 
is the main limitation. Surface and subsurface drainage 
systems can reduce the problems caused by wetness in 
the Leon soils, but they are not effective for the Lynn 
Haven soils. 


4. Coosaw-Yemassee-Chisolm 


Somewhat poorly drained and well drained soils that 
have a sandy or loamy surface layer and a loamy subsoil 

In this map unit, the landscape typically is nearly level 
to gently sloping ridges or side slopes on upland 
terraces that are dissected by narrow drainageways or 
broad swamps. The natural vegetation is mixed pine and 
hardwood on the ridges and side slopes and mostly 
hardwood in the drainageways or swamps. A few areas, 
averaging about 10 acres, have been cleared. Dwellings 
and other structures are along the highways transecting 
areas of this map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 3 percent of the survey 
area. It is about 30 percent Coosaw soils, 18 percent 
Yemassee soils, 12 percent Chisolm soils, and 40 
percent soils of minor extent. 

The Coosaw soils are nearly level and are on side 
slopes and low ridges. These soils are somewhat poorly 
drained. They have a brownish sandy surface layer and 
as layer and a yellowish and grayish loamy 
subsoil. 


The Yemassee soils are nearly level and are on low 
ridges. These soils are somewhat poorly drained. They 
have a grayish loamy surface layer, a brownish loamy 
subsurface layer, and a grayish loamy subsoil. 

The Chisolm soils are nearly level to gently sloping 
and are on higher ridges. These soils are well drained. 
They have a brownish sandy surface layer, a yellowish 
sandy subsurface layer, and a brownish and grayish 
loamy subsoil. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Blanton, 
Yauhannah, Elloree, and Ogeechee soils. The Blanton 
soils are on the high ridges and are somewhat 
excessively drained. The Yauhannah soils are on side 
slopes and lower ridges and are moderately well drained. 
The Elloree and Ogeechee soils are in drainageways 
and are poorly drained. 

Most areas of this map unit are woodland. Large 
sections have been clearcut and planted to pine. Small 
areas have been cleared and are in row crops or 
pasture. Areas near Ashley Phosphate Road are being 
developed to commercial and residential uses. 

The soils of this map unit are well suited or suited to 
row crops. The soils on ridges are droughty during dry 
periods and have low nutrient-holding capacity. The soils 
on the lower ridges and on side slopes are wet. 
Conservation tillage and cover crops help maintain 
organic residue near the soil surface and improve soil 
moisture and nutrient relationships. Surface and 
subsurface drainage systems can reduce problems 
caused by wetness. 

These soils are well suited to use as pastureland; 
however, low nutrient-holding capacity and droughtness 
are concerns in management. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during dry periods help 
keep the pasture and soil in good condition. 

These soils are well suited or suited to use as 
woodland. Moderate equipment limitations during wet 
periods and seedling mortality during dry periods are 
concerns in management. Operating equipment during 
dry periods reduce equipment limitations, and planting 
seedlings in furrows reduce seedling mortality. 

These soils are suited or poorly suited to engineering 
uses related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness 
is the main limitation. Surface and subsurface drainage 
systems can reduce these problems caused by wetness. 


5. Goldsboro-Rains-Lynchburg 


Moderately weil drained to poorly drained soils that have 
a sandy or loamy surface layer and a thick, loamy 
subsoil 

In this map unit, the landscape typically has little relief. 
It is nearly level upland terraces dissected by shallow 
drainageways (fig. 1). The natural vegetation is mostly 
hardwoods with a thick understory of greenbrier, cane, 
and blackberry. Dwellings and farm structures are 
common. County roads provide access to all areas of 
this map unit. 
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Figure 1.—Typical pattern of solls on upland terraces. The soils formed in loamy marine sediment. 


This map unit makes up about 33 percent of the 
survey area. It is about 23 percent Goldsboro soils, 18 
percent Rains soils, 17 percent Lynchburg soils, and 42 
percent soils of minor extent. 

The Goldsboro soils are on broad upland terraces. 
These soils are moderately well drained. They have a 
brownish sandy surface layer and subsurface layer and a 
loamy subsoil that is yellowish and brownish in the upper 
part and grayish in the lower part. 

The Rains soils are in shallow depressions and 
drainageways on upland terraces. These soils are poorly 
drained. They have a grayish loamy surface layer and 
subsurface layer and a grayish loamy subsoil. 

The Lynchburg soils are in intermediate positions on 
lower ridges on upland terraces. These soils are 
somewhat poorly drained. They have a brownish sandy 
surface layer, a brownish loamy subsurface layer, and a 
grayish loamy subsoil. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Bonneau, 
Noboco, Ocilla, Coxville, Grifton, Elloree, Pantego, and 
Nakina soils. Bonneau and Noboco soils are on higher 
ridges than the Lynchburg soils and are well drained. 
The Ocilla soils are on lower ridges and side slopes and 
are somewhat poorly drained. The Coxville, Grifton, and 
Elloree soils are in shallow depressions and 


drainageways and are poorly drained. The Pantego and 
Nakina soils are in depressions and drainageways and 
are very poorly drained. 

Most areas of this map unit are cropland. Small areas 
are pastureland. The rest of this map unit, mostly in 
depressions and drainageways, is woodland. 

The soils of this map unit are well suited to row crops. 
Wetness is a limitation; however, surface and subsurface 
drainage systems can reduce problems caused by 
wetness. Residue management increases organic matter 
content, improves fertility, and helps to maintain tilth. 

These soils are well suited to use as pastureland. The 
major concern in management is wetness, but surface 
drainage can reduce problems caused by wetness. 
Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing 
during wet periods help keep the pasture and soil in 
good condition. 

These soils are well suited to use as woodland. The 
major concern in management is wetness. Planting and 
harvesting during drier periods can reduce problems 
caused by wetness. Plant competition can be reduced by 
proper site preparation, prescribed burning, spraying of 
herbicides, or girdling. 

These soils are suited or poorly suited to engineering 
uses related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness 
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is the main limitation. Surface and subsurface drainage 
systems can reduce problems caused by wetness. 


6. Jedburg-Daleville-Izagora 


Moderately well drained to poorly drained soils that have 
a loamy surface layer and a thick, loamy subsoil that has 
a high silt content 


In this map unit, the landscape typically is nearly level 
to gently sloping upland terraces dissected by shallow 
drainageways and broad, shallow depressions. The 
natural vegetation in the drainageways or depressions is 
mixed pine and hardwood with a thick understory of 
greenbrier, cane, and blackberry. Dwellings and farm 
structures are common. County roads provide access to 
all areas of this map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 14.5 percent of the 
survey area. It is about 25 percent Jedburg soils, 20 
percent Daleville soils, 14 percent Izagora soils, and 41 
percent soils of minor extent. 

The Jedburg soils are nearly level and are on broad 
upland terraces. These soils are somewhat poorly 
drained. They have a brownish and grayish surface layer, 
a brownish loamy subsurface layer, and a grayish loamy 
subsoil. 

The Daleville soils are nearly level and are in 
drainageways and shallow depressions on upland 
terraces. These soils are poorly drained. They have a 
brownish loamy surface layer, a grayish loamy 
subsurface layer, and a grayish loamy subsoil. 

The Izagora soils are nearly level to gently sloping and 
are on upland terraces. These soils are moderately well 
drained. They have a brownish loamy surface layer and 
a loamy subsoil that is yellowish and brownish in the 
upper part and grayish in the lower part. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Bonneau, 
Noboco, Emporia, Mouzon, and Grifton soils. Bonneau, 
Noboco, and Emporia soils are on higher ridges and side 
slopes and are well drained. The Mouzon and Grifton 
soils are in major drainageways and swamps and are 
poorly drained. 

About a third of the acreage in this map unit is 
cropland. Small areas are pastureland. A large part of 
this map unit near Summerville is being developed and 
converted to residential uses. The rest of this map unit, 
mostly in depressions and drainageways, is woodland. 

The soils of this map unit are well suited to row crops; 
however, wetness is a limitation. Surface and subsurface 
drainage systems can reduce problems caused by 
wetness. Residue management increases organic 
matter, improves fertility, and helps to maintain tilth. 

These soils are well suited to use as pastureland. The 
major concern in management is wetness. Surface 
drainage can reduce problems caused by wetness. 
Proper stocking, pasture rotation, and restricted grazing 
during wet periods help keep the pasture and soil in 
good condition. 


These soils are well suited to use as woodland; 
however, wetness is a concern in management. Planting 
and harvesting trees during drier periods can reduce 
problems caused by wetness. Plant competition can be 
reduced by site preparation, prescribed burning, spraying 
of herbicides, or girdling. 

These soils are suited or poorly suited to engineering 
uses related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness 
is the main limitation. Surface and subsurface drainage 
systems can reduce problems caused by wetness. 


Dominantly Nearly Level Soils in Major Swamps or 
on Low Stream Terraces 


7. Grifton-Mouzon 


Poorly drained soils that have a loamy surface layer and 
a loamy subsoil 


In this map unit, the landscape typically is nearly level 
flood plains of major creeks and swamps. The natural 
vegetation is mostly sweetgum, water oak, swamp 
chestnut oak, and loblolly pine. Understory vegetation is 
mostly cabbage palmetto, galilberry, and myrtle. Some 
areas that average about 10 acres have been cleared. 
Only a few dwellings or structures are in areas of this 
map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 9 percent of the survey 
area. It is about 43 percent Grifton soils, 20 percent 
Mouzon soils, and 37 percent soils of minor extent. 

The Grifton soils are nearly level and are on flood 
plains of major swamps. These soils are poorly drained. 
They have a brownish loamy surface layer, a grayish 
loamy subsurface layer, and a grayish loamy subsoil. 

The Mouzon soils are on low upland terraces. These 
soils are poorly drained. They have a brownish loamy 
surface layer, a grayish sandy subsurface layer, a grayish 
loamy subsoil, and a grayish sandy substratum. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Ocilla, Elloree, 
Osier, and Plummer soils. Ocilla soils are on low sandy 
ridges and are somewhat poorly drained. The Elloree, 
Osier, and Plummer soils are on low side slopes and in 
drainageways and are poorly drained. 

Most of the acreage in this map unit is used for water- 
tolerant trees. A few areas have been clearcut and 
replanted to improved loblolly pine. Other areas have 
been cleared and are used as pastureland. 

The soils in this map unit are poorly suited or not 
suited to crops, pasture, and engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. A seasonal high water 
table and flooding are the main concerns in 
management. 

These soils are well suited or suited to water-tolerant 
trees. The major concerns in management are severe 
equipment limitations and seedling mortality rates. 
Harvesting and planting trees during dry periods can 
reduce equipment limitations. Equipment that has wide 
tires or tracks can operate more efficiently on these wet 
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soils. Seedling mortality is reduced if seedlings are 
planted on raised beds. 


8. Mouzon-Brookman-Wahee 


Somewhat poorly drained to very poorly drained soils 
that have a loamy surface layer and a loamy and clayey 
subsoil 


In this map unit, the landscape typically is nearly level, 
broad, jow upland terraces, and drainageways. The 
natural vegetation is mostly sweetgum, water oak, 
swamp chestnut oak, cypress, and loblolly pine. 
Understory vegetation is mostly cabbage palmetto, 
gallberry, and myrtle. Some areas that average about 10 
acres have been cleared. Only a few dwellings or 
structures are in areas of this map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 21 percent of the 
survey area. It is about 40 percent Mouzon soils, 19 
percent Brookman soils, 8 percent Wahee soils, and 33 
percent soils of minor extent. 

The Mouzon soils are on broad low upland terraces. 
These soils are poorly drained. They have a brownish 
loamy surface layer, a grayish sandy subsurface layer, a 
grayish loamy subsoil, and a grayish sandy substratum. 

The Brookman soils are in drainageways. These soils 
are very poorly drained. They have a black loamy 
surface layer and a black and grayish clayey and loamy 
subsoil. 

The Wahee soils are on low ridges on upland terraces. 
These soils are somewhat poorly drained. They have a 
brownish loamy surface layer, a brownish loamy 
subsurface layer, and a clayey and loamy subsoil that is 
brownish in the upper part and grayish in the lower part. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Eulonia, 
Yauhannah, Yemassee, Coosaw, Grifton, and Elloree 
soils. Eulonia and Yauhannah soils are on high ridges 
and are moderately well drained. The Yemassee and 
Coosaw soils are on low ridges and are somewhat 
poorly drained. The Grifton and Elloree soils are in 
drainageways and are poorly drained. 

Most areas of this map unit are woodland that is 
owned by paper companies. Large areas have been 
clearcut and replanted to improved loblolly pine. The few 
small cleared areas are used for crops or recreational 
purposes. 

The Mouzon and Brookman soils are not suited to use 
as cropland or pastureland because of a seasonal high 
water table, slowly permeable subsoil, and flooding. 

The Wahee soils are well suited to row crops and 
small grains; however, wetness and the clayey subsoil 
are concerns in management. Drainage systems and 
land shaping reduce problems caused by wetness. 
Incorporating organic matter into the surface layer helps 
maintain the tilth. 

The Wahee soils are well suited to use as pastureland; 
however, wetness is a concern in management. Surface 
drainage can reduce problems caused by wetness. 
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Restricted grazing during wet periods reduces soil 
compaction and improves the quality of forage. 

The soils of this map unit are well suited or suited to 
use as woodland. The major concerns in management 
are the moderate to severe equipment limitations and 
seedling mortality. Harvesting and planting trees during 
dry periods reduce equipment limitations, and equipment 
that has wide tires or tracks operates more efficiently on 
the wet soils. Seedling mortality is reduced if seedlings 
are planted on raised beds. 

Because of wetness, flooding, and the high shrink- 
swell potential of the clayey subsoil, these soils are 
poorly suited or not suited to engineering uses related to 
dwellings or other structures. 


Dominantly Nearly Level Soils on the Edisto River 
Flood Plain 


9. Chipley-Osier-Lumbee 


Moderately well drained and poorly drained soils that are 
sandy throughout or that have a thin, loamy surface layer 
and subsoil underlain by a sandy substratum 


In this map unit, the landscape typically is a nearly 
level, broad, flood plain terrace. The natural vegetation is 
mostly hardwood in the flooded parts of this map unit 
and is mixed pine and hardwood on the sandy ridge. 
Most areas of this map unit are owned by large 
companies. Only a very few dwellings or structures are in 
areas of this map unit. 

This map unit makes up about 6 percent of the survey 
area. It is about 24 percent Chipley soils, 22 percent 
Osier soils, 18 percent Lumbee soils, and 36 percent 
soils of minor extent. 

The Chipley soils are on small, rounded or elongated 
ridges. These soils are moderately well drained. They 
have a grayish sandy surface layer. The underlying 
material is sand that is brownish in the upper part and 
grayish in the lower part. 

The Osier soils are in drainageways and depressions 
adjacent to the Edisto River. These soils are poorly 
drained. They have a grayish sandy surface layer, and 
the underlying material is grayish and brownish sand. 

The Lumbee soils are on broad flood plains. These 
soils are poorly drained. They have a grayish loamy 
surface layer and a grayish loamy subsoil underlain by a 
grayish sandy substratum. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Johns, 
Yauhannah, Grifton, Ogeechee, Rutlege, and Nakina 
soils. Johns and Yauhannah soils are on high ridges and 
are moderately well drained. The Grifton and Ogeechee 
soils are in drainageways and on broad terraces and are 
poorly drained. The Rutlege and Nakina soils are in 
drainageways and are very poorly drained. 

Most areas of this map unit are woodland. Large areas 
have been clearcut and planted in improved loblolly pine. 
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A few cleared areas, averaging about 40 acres, are in 
row crops. 

The soils of this map unit are suited to not suited to 
row crops. Chipley soils have low nutrient-holding 
capacity, and fertilizer is needed during the growing 
season. Osier and Lumbee soils are wet and are subject 
to flooding. Drainage systems can reduce problems 
caused by wetness in the Lumbee soils. 

These soils are well suited to not suited to use as 
pastureland. Wetness and low nutrient-holding capacity 
are major management problems. Drainage systems can 
reduce problems caused by wetness. Split applications 
of fertilizers improve forage quality. 

These soils are well suited or suited to use as 
woodland. Because of wetness, equipment should be 
operated during drier periods and seedlings need to be 
planted on raised beds. 

These soils are poorly suited or not suited to 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. The major concerns in management are 
wetness and the hazard of flooding in areas adjacent to 
the Edisto River. Drainage systems can reduce problems 
caused by wetness if adequate outlets are available. 


Dominantly Nearly Level Soils That are Flooded Daily 
by Sea Water 


10. Capers-Handsboro 


Very poorly drained soils that have a loamy surface layer 
and a clayey substratum or that have a mucky surface 
layer underlain by a clayey substratum 


In this map unit, the landscape typically has little relief. 
It consists of broad, nearly level areas adjacent to tidal 
creeks or rivers. These soils are flooded regularly by salt 
water. The vegetation is dominantly native marsh 
grasses, such as black needlebrush, smooth cordgrass, 
and big cordgrass. Most areas have no public roads or 
structures. 

This map unit makes up about 0.5 percent of the 
survey area. It is about 55 percent Capers soils, 11 
percent Handsboro soils, and 34 percent soils of minor 
extent. 

The Capers soils are on tidal flats. These soils are 
very poorly drained. They have a brownish and black 
loamy surface layer and are underlain by grayish clay. 

The Handsboro soils are in tidal marshes. These soils 
are very poorly drained. They have a grayish and 
brownish mucky surface layer and are underlain by 
grayish clayey material. 

Of minor extent in this map unit are the Wahee, 
Mouzon, and Brookman soils. The Wahee and Mouzon 
soils are on small islands or low ridges. The Wahee soils 
are somewhat poorly drained, and the Mouzon soils are 
poorly drained. The Brookman soils are at the upper end 
of tidal areas and are very poorly drained. 
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Nearly all of the acreage of this map unit is in native 
marsh grasses. Some of the more inland areas were 
previously used for production of rice. 

The soils of this map unit are not suited to row crops, 
pasture, woodland, or to engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. Flooding is a major 
hazard that is difficult to reduce. These soils are best 
suited to use as natural habitat for wetland wildlife. 


Broad Land Use Considerations 


The soils in Dorchester County vary widely in their 
suitability for major land uses. About 15 percent of the 
land is used for cultivated crops, mainly soybeans, corn, 
and small grains. This cropland is scattered throughout 
the county but is concentrated to some extent in general 
soil map units 5 and 6, which are suited or well suited to 
crops. Soils in map units 1, 2, 3, and 4 are dominantly 
sandy and require more land use treatments for good 
yields. Soils in map units 7, 8, and 9 are in very low 
areas and are poorly suited or not suited to crops. Some 
of these soils are subject to frequent flooding. They 
require intensive land use treatments for satisfactory 
yields. Soils in map unit 10 are flooded with salt water 
and are not suited to crops. 

About 2 percent of the land in the county is pasture. 
Except for the soils in general soil map units 7 and 10 
and parts of 1, 8, and 9, the soils in Dorchester County 
are well suited to poorly suited to use as pasture. The 
high water tables, mild temperatures, and moderately 
high rainfall enhance the suitability of the soils for 
pasture grasses. Soils in map unit 10 are flooded almost 
daily by salt water and are not suited to use as pasture. 

About 77 percent of the land in the county is 
woodland. Soils in general soil map units 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 9 are well suited or suited to pines. The soils in map 
units 1, 2, 3, and 4 are droughty for pines, but 
satisfactory to good yields are common. The soils in map 
units 7 and 8 are flooded for long periods and are suited 
only to water-tolerant hardwoods. Soils in map unit 10 
are flooded with salt water and are not suited to trees. 

Less than 6 percent of the county is urban or built-up 
land. Although most of the soils in the county have 
severe limitations for urban development, small areas in 
all of the map units except possibly 7 and 10 are suited 
to development. The high water table in most of the soils 
is the main limitation for urban development. In addition 
to having a high water table, some soils in map units 8 
and 9 are frequently flooded. 

Potential for use as habitat for wildlife is generally high 
throughout the county. Soils in map units 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 generally are suited to use as habitat for openland 
wildlife. Soils in map units 7, 8, and 9 generally are 
suited to use as habitat for woodland wildlife. The soils 
in map units 7, 8, 9, and 10 are poorly drained and 
frequently flooded. These soils provide suitable habitat 
for wetland wildlife. 


Detailed Soil Map Units 
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The map units on the detailed soil maps at the back of 
this survey represent the soils in the survey area. The 
map unit descriptions in this section, along with the soil 
maps, can be used to determine the suitability and 
potential of a soil for specific uses. They also can be 
used to plan the management needed for those uses. 
More information on each map unit, or soil, is given 
under “Use and Management of the Soils.” 

Each map unit on the detailed soil maps represents an 
area on the landscape and consists of one or more soils 
for which the unit is named. 

A symbol identifying the soil precedes the map unit 
name in the soil descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the soil and gives the principal 
hazards and limitations to be considered in planning for 
specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material, all the soils of 
a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying material. They also can differ in 
slope, wetness, degree of erosion, and other 
characteristics that affect their use. On the basis of such 
differences, a soil series is divided into soi! phases. Most 
of the areas shown on the detailed soil maps are phases 
of soil series. The name of a soil phase commonly 
indicates a feature that affects use or management. For 
example, Bonneau fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is 
one of several phases in the Bonneau series. 

Most map units include small scattered areas of soils 
other than those for which the map unit is named. Some 
of these included soils have properties that differ 
substantially from those of the major soil or soils. Such 
differences could significantly affect use and 
management of the soils in the map unit. The included 
soils are identified in each map unit description. Some 
small areas of strongly contrasting soils are identified by 
a special symbol on the soil maps. 

This survey includes miscellaneous areas. Such areas 
have little or no soil material and support little or no 
vegetation. Water is an example. Miscellaneous areas 
are shown on the soil maps. Some that are too small to 
be shown are identified by a special symbol on the soil 
maps. 


Table 4 gives the acreage and proportionate extent of 
each map unit. Other tables (see “Summary of Tables”) 
give properties of the soils and the limitations, 
capabilities, and potentials for many uses. The Glossary 
defines many of the terms used in describing the soils. 


AbA—Albany fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
soil is on nearly level upland terraces and sandy ridges. 
it is somewhat poorly drained. The areas of this soil are 
irregular in shape and commonly are 20 to 60 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sand about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a 
depth of 7 to 26 inches is very pale brown fine sand. It is 
brownish yellow fine sand from 26 to 54 inches. The 
subsoil from 54 to 59 inches is pale brown sandy loam, 
and from 59 to 75 inches, it is gray, mottled sandy clay 
loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Alpin, Foxworth, and Osier soils. Also included 
are a few small areas of soils that have slopes of more 
than 2 percent. The included soils make up about 10 
percent of the map unit. 

This Albany soil is very strongly acid to medium acid 
except where lime has been added. Permeability is rapid 
in the surface and subsurface layers and moderate in the 
subsoil. The available water capacity is low. The 
seasonal high water table is 1 foot to 2.5 feet below the 
surface. 

About 60 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland, and about 20 percent is cropland. The rest is 
pastureland and in engineering uses related to dwellings 
and other structures. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. The 
seasonal high water table and low nutrient-holding 
capacity are major management problems. Surface and 
subsurface drainage systems help lower the high water 
table. Water control structures generally are needed with 
drainage systems to maintain adequate soil moisture 
levels during droughty periods. Subsurface drains 
generally need sand filters to prevent clogging. Because 
of leaching, split applications of fertilizer can help 
maintain proper plant growth. Residue management, 
cover crops, and conservation tillage improve natural 
fertility and reduce wind erosion. 

This Albany soil is suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include bermudagrass and 
bahiagrass. Wetness and low nutrient-holding capacity 
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are major management problems. Surface drainage can 
lower the high water table. Proper stocking, pasture 
rotation, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
keep the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Suitable 
trees include loblolly pine and longleaf pine. Because of 
wetness, equipment use limitations, plant competition, 
and seedling mortality are moderate. Surface drainage 
can help lower the high water table and reduce wetness 
problems. Seedlings survive and grow well if competing 
vegetation is controlled or removed. This can be 
accomplished by site preparation, prescribed burning, 
spraying, cutting, or girdling. 

This soil is suited to most engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. Wetness is a severe 
limitation for septic tank absorption fields. Adding 
suitable fill material or increasing the size of the 
absorption field can reduce this limitation. Wetness is 
also a severe limitation for dwellings without basements. 
Surface drainage can lower the high water table and 
reduce wetness problems. This soil has severe 
limitations for lawns and landscaping because of the low 
available water capacity and droughtiness during the 
summer. Frequent, light applications of water can reduce 
these problems. 

This Albany soil is in capability subclass IlIw. 


ApB-—Alpin fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. This 
soil is on nearly level to gently sloping upland terraces. It 
is excessively drained. The areas of this soil are irregular 
in shape and commonly are about 10 to 300 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sand about 7 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is very pale brown 
fine sand from a depth of 7 to 27 inches and is brownish 
yellow fine sand from 27 to 54 inches. From 54 to 85 
inches, it is very pale brown fine sand that has strong 
brown loamy sand strata that are 0.25 to 1 inch thick. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Bonneau, Chipley, and Osier soils. Also 
included are a few small areas of soils that have slopes 
of more than 6 percent. The included soils make up 
about 5 percent of the map unit. 

This Alpin soil is very strongly acid to slightly acid 
except where lime has been added. Permeability is rapid 
in the upper part of the soil and moderately rapid in the 
lower part. The available water capacity is very low. This 
soil does not have a seasonal high water table within 6 
feet of the surface. 

About 80 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland. The rest is cropland, pastureland, or in 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops and small grains 
because of droughtiness, soil blowing, and low nutrient- 
holding capacity. Fertilizers are more efficient to crop 
production if they are applied at intervals rather than in a 
single application. Soil blowing is a moderate hazard in 
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large cultivated fields. Stripcropping with close-growing 
crops reduces soil blowing and protects young plants. 
Conservation tillage, crop residue on or near the surface, 
and cover crops increase water infiltration, improve 
natural fertility, and decrease soil blowing. 

This Alpin soil is suited to use as pastureland. Major 
management problems are droughtiness, low available 
water capacity, and low nutrient-holding capacity. 
Bermudagrass and bahiagrass grow well if they are 
properly fertilized and managed. The use of this soil for 
pasture or hay is also effective in controlling soil blowing. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Suitable trees 
include loblolly pine and longleaf pine. Because of the 
sandy texture, equipment use limitations and seedling 
mortality are moderate. Seedling mortality can be 
reduced if seedlings are planted in a furrow. Using 
equipment that has wide tires or tracks reduces the 
equipment use limitation. 

This soil is well suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. Seepage could 
be a problem in densely developed urban areas on side 
slopes and where absorption fields are near 
drainageways. Droughtiness is a severe limitation for 
lawns and landscaping. This limitation can be reduced by 
regular applications of water. 

This Alpin soil is in capability subclass IVs. 


BIA—Blanton fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
soil is on nearly level upland terraces and small ridges 
adjacent to flood plains. It is somewhat excessively 
drained. The areas commonly are elongated and are 
about 10 to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray fine 
sand about 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a 
depth of 3 to 44 inches is brown and very pale brown 
fine sand. The subsoil from 44 to 55 inches is brownish 
yellow sandy clay loam and from 55 to 80 inches is 
yellowish brown sandy clay and sandy clay loam that 
have gray mottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ocilla, Goldsboro, Osier, Pelham, and Lynn Haven soils. 
The included soils make up about 15 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Blanton soil is very strongly acid to medium acid 
except where lime has been added. Permeability is rapid 
in the surface and subsurface layers and moderate in the 
subsoil. The available water capacity is low. The perched 
seasonal high water table is 5 to 6 feet below the 
surface. 

About 70 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland. The rest is cropland, pastureland, or in 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. Major 
management problems are droughtiness and low 
nutrient-holding capacity. Irrigation and split applications 
of fertilizers can reduce these problems. Cover crops 
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and conservation tillage help maintain organic residue 
near the soil surface, improve soil moisture and nutrient 
relationships, and reduce problems caused by wind 
erosion. 

This Blanton soil is suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include bahiagrass and improved 
bermudagrass. Major management problems are 
droughtiness and low nutrient-holding capacity. Proper 
grazing, weed control, and fertilizer improve the quality of 
the forage. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Loblolly pine is 
the dominant tree. Equipment use limitations, plant 
competition, and seedling mortality are moderate. The 
sandy texture limits use of equipment, but the limitations 
can be reduced by using tracks or wide tires on vehicles. 
Because of the low available water capacity, seedling 
survival is lower in areas where understory plants are 
numerous. Site preparation and planting seedlings in 
furrows can reduce this limitation. 

This soil is suited to most engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. Wetness is a moderate 
limitation for septic tank absorption fields. This soil has 
only slight limitations for dwellings without basements. 
Droughtiness is a severe limitation for lawns and 
landscaping. This limitation can be reduced by regular 
applications of water. 

This Blanton soil is in capability subclass IIIs. 


BIB—Blanton fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
soil is on gently sloping upland terraces and small ridges 
adjacent to flood plains. It is somewhat excessively 
drained. The areas of this soil are elongated and 
commonly are 10 to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is light brownish gray fine 
sand about 3 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a 
depth of 3 to 44 inches is brown and very pale brown 
fine sand. The subsoil from 44 to 55 inches is brownish 
yellow sandy clay loam and from 55 to 80 inches is 
yellowish brown sandy clay and sandy clay loam that has 
gray mottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ocilla, Goldsboro, Osier, Pelham, and Lynn Haven soils. 
The included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

This Blanton soil is very strongly acid to medium acid 
except where lime has been added. Permeability is rapid 
in the surface and subsurface layers and moderate in the 
subsoil. The available water capacity is low. The perched 
seasonal high water table is 5 to 6 feet below the 
surface. 

About 70 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland. The rest is cropland, pastureland, or in 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. Major 
management problems are droughtiness and low 
nutrient-holding capacity. Irrigation and split applications 


of fertilizers can reduce these problems. Cover crops 
and conservation tillage help maintain organic residue 
near the soil surface, improve soil moisture and nutrient 
relationships, and reduce the hazard of erosion. 

This Blanton soil is suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include bahiagrass and improved 
bermudagrass. Major management problems are 
droughtiness and low nutrient-holding capacity. Proper 
grazing, weed control, and fertilizer improve the quality of 
the forage. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Suitable trees 
include loblolly pine and longleaf pine. Because of the 
sandy texture, equipment use limitations, plant 
competition, and seedling mortality are moderate. 
Equipment use limitations can be reduced by using 
tracks or wide tires on vehicles. Because of the low 
available water capacity, seedling survival is lower in 
areas where understory plants are numerous. Site 
preparation and planting seedlings in furrows can reduce 
this limitation. 

This soil is suited to most engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. Wetness is a moderate 
limitation for septic tank absorption fields. This soil has 
only slight limitations for dwellings without basements. 
Droughtiness is severe limitation for lawns and 
landscaping. This limitation can be reduced by regular 
applications of water. 

This Blanton soil is in capability subclass IIIs. 


BoA—Bonneau fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil is on nearly level upland terraces. It is well 
drained. The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and 
commonly are 10 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is gray fine sand about 3 
inches thick. The subsurface layer from a depth of 3 to 
27 inches is very pale brown fine sand. The subsoil from 
27 to 42 inches is brownish yellow sandy loam, from 42 
to 53 inches is light yellowish brown sandy loam that has 
gray mottles, and from 53 to 61 inches is light gray 
sandy clay loam. The substratum from 61 to 80 inches is 
red sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few smail 
areas of Blanton, Lynchburg, and Rains soils. Also 
included are a few areas of soils that have slopes of 
more than 2 percent. The included soils make up about 
10 percent of the map unit. 

This Bonneau soil is very strongly acid to medium acid 
in the surface and subsurface layers except where lime 
has been added, and it is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid in the subsoil. Permeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is low to moderate. The 
seasonal high water table is 3.5 to 5 feet below the 
surface. 

About 60 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
cropland. The rest is woodland, pastureland, or in 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 
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This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. Major 
management problems are droughtiness and low 
nutrient-holding capacity. Irrigation and split applications 
of fertilizers can reduce these problems. Cover crops 
and conservation tillage help maintain organic residue 
near the soil surface, improve soil moisture and nutrient 
relationships, and reduce problems caused by wind 
erosion. 

This Bonneau soil is well suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include bahiagrass and improved 
bermudagrass. Droughtiness and low nutrient-holding 
capacity are concerns in management. Proper grazing, 
weed control, and fertilizer improve the quality of the 
forage. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Loblolly pine is 
the dominant tree. Equipment use limitations, plant 
competition, and seedling mortality are moderate. The 
sandy texture limits use of equipment, but these 
limitations can be reduced by using tracks or wide tires 
on vehicles. Because of the low available water capacity, 
seedling survival is lower in areas where understory 
plants are numerous. Site preparation and planting 
seedlings in furrows reduce this limitation. 

This soil is well suited to most engineering uses; 
however, wetness is a severe limitation for septic tank 
absorption fields. This soil has only slight limitations for 
dwellings without basements. Droughtiness is a 
moderate limitation for lawns and landscaping. This 
limitation can be reduced by regular applications of 
water. 

This Bonneau soil is in capability subclass Ils. 


BoB—Bonneau fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes. 
This soil is on gently sloping steam terraces. It is well 
drained. The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and 
commonly are 10 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is gray fine sand about 3 
inches thick. The subsurface layer from a depth of 3 to 
27 inches is very pale brown fine sand. The subsoil from 
27 to 42 inches is brownish yellow sandy loam, from 42 
to 53 inches is light yellowish brown sandy clay loam 
that has gray mottles, and from 53 to 61 inches is light 
gray sandy clay loam. The substratum from 61 to 80 
inches is red sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Blanton, Lynchburg, and Rains soils. Also 
included are a few small areas of soils that have slopes 
of less than 2 percent. These included soils make up 
about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Bonneau soil is very strongly acid to medium acid 
in the surface and subsurface layers except where lime 
has been added, and it is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid in the subsoil. Permeability is moderate, and the 
available water capacity is low to moderate. The 
seasonal high water table is 3.5 to 5 feet below the 
surface. 
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About 60 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
cropland. The rest is woodland, pastureland, or in 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. Major 
management problems are droughtiness and low 
nutrient-holding capacity. Irrigation and split applications 
of fertilizers can reduce these problems. Cover crops 
and conservation tillage help maintain organic residue 
near the soil surface, improve soil moisture and nutrient 
relationships, and reduce problems caused by wind 
erosion. 

This soil is well suited to use as pastureland. Suitable 
pasture plants include bahiagrass and improved 
bermudagrass. Major management problems are 
droughtiness and low nutrient-holding capacity. Proper 
grazing, weed control, and fertilizer improve the quality of 
the forage. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Loblolly pine is 
the dominant tree. The equipment use limitation, plant 
competition, and seedling mortality are moderate. The 
sandy texture limits use of equipment, but this limitation 
can be reduced by using tracks or wide tires on vehicles. 
Because of the low available water capacity, seedling 
survival is lower in areas where understory plants are 
numerous. Site preparation and planting seedlings in 
furrows reduce this limitation. 

This soil is well suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness is a 
severe limitation for septic tank absorption fields. This 
soil has slight limitations for dwellings without 
basements. Droughtiness is a moderate limitation for 
lawns and landscaping. This limitation can be reduced by 
regular applications of water. 

This Bonneau soil is in capability subclass Ils. 


Br—Brookman clay loam, frequently flooded. This 
soil is in nearly level, large drainageways mainly in the 
southeastern part of the county at an elevation of less 
than 42 feet. It is very poorly drained. The areas of this 
soil are irregular or elongated in shape and commonly 
are 200 to 2,000 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black clay loam about 8 
inches thick. The subsoil from a depth of 8 to 22 inches 
is black clay, from 22 to 49 inches is dark gray clay, and 
from 49 to 76 inches is gray clay loam and sandy clay 
foam. The substratum from 76 to 80 inches is grayish 
brown loamy sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Eulonia, Osier, and Wahee soils. The included soils 
make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Brookman soil is very strongly acid to slightly acid 
in the upper part of the profile and strongly acid to mildly 
alkaline in the lower part. Permeability is slow, and the 
available water capacity is moderate to high. The shrink- 
swell potential is moderate. The seasonal high water 
table is at the surface to 1 foot below the surface. This 
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soil is subject to frequent flooding for brief to long 
periods in winter and early in spring. 

Almost all areas of this soil are in water-tolerant 
hardwoods (fig. 2). A few small areas are in engineering 
uses related to dwellings and other structures or in 
recreational uses. 

This soil is not suited to row crops and smail grains 
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because of the seasonal high water table and frequent 
flooding. 

This Brookman soil is poorly suited to use as 
pastureland because of the seasonal high water table 
and frequent flooding. 

This soil is well suited to water-tolerant trees. Suitable 
trees include water tupelo and sweetgum. Loblally pine 
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Figure 2.—Water-tolerant hardwood trees are the dominant vegetation in most areas of Brookman clay loam, frequently flooded. 
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is suitable to plant if surface water can be removed. 
Equipment use limitations, plant competition, and 
seedling mortality are severe. Harvesting and planting 
trees during dry periods reduce the equipment limitation. 
Equipment that has wide tires or tracks can operate 
more efficiently on this wet soil. Site preparation and 
planting seedlings on raised beds increase seedling 
survival. 

This soil is not suited to most engineering uses related 
to dwellings and other structures. Wetness and the 
hazard of flooding are severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields, for dwellings without basements, and 
for lawns and landscaping. 

This Brookman soit is in capability subclass Viw. 


Ca—Capers silty clay loam. This soil is on nearly 
level broad tidal flats that are flooded with salt water. It 
is very poorly drained. The areas of this soil commonly 
are about 200 to 500 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
or black silty clay loam 21 inches thick. The underlying 
material from a depth of 21 to 28 inches is black clay, 
from 28 to 50 inches is gray clay, from 50 to 58 inches is 
greenish gray silty clay, and from 58 to 80 inches is pale 
green sandy clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Brookman, Mouzon, and Nakina soils. The included soils 
make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Capers soil is medium acid to mildly alkaline. The 
content of organic matter is high. Permeability is very 
slow, and the available water capacity is very low. The 
shrink-swell potential is high. The high water table is 
between 1 foot above the surface and 1 foot below the 
surface throughout the year. This soil is flooded with salt 
water once or twice a day. 

Most areas of this soil are in marshland. Because of 
flooding and the high salt content, this soil is not suited 
to use as cropland, pastureland, woodland, or to 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This Capers soil is in capability subclass Villw. 


ChA—Chipley sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This soil 
is on nearly level ridges on flood plains throughout the 
county. It is moderately well drained. The areas of this 
soil are irregular in shape and commonly are 5 to 100 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray sand 7 inches 
thick. The underlying material from 7 to 30 inches is light 
yellowish brown and pale brown sand and from 30 to 75 
inches is light gray sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Leon, Echaw, Coosaw, Ocilla, and Osier soils. The 
included soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Chipley soil is very strongly acid to slightly acid. 
Permeability is rapid, and the available water capacity is 
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low. The seasonal! high water table is 2 to 3 feet below 
the surface. 

About 70 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland. The rest is cropland, pastureland, or in 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops and small grains 
because the nutrient-holding capacity and available 
water capacity are low. For more efficient crop 
production, fertilizers and irrigation water need to be 
applied at intervals rather than in a single application. 
This prevents leaching of fertilizers and development of 
a high water table. 

This Chipley soil is suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include bahiagrass and improved 
bermudagrass. Major management problems are the low 
nutrient-holding capacity and available water capacity. 
Proper grazing, weed control, and fertilizers improve the 
quality of the forage. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Suitable trees 
include longleaf pine and loblolly pine. Equipment use 
limitations and plant competition are moderate. 
Equipment that has wide tires or tracks operates more 
efficiently on this soil. Seedlings have better survival 
rates if competing vegetation is controlled either by site 
preparation, prescribed burning, cutting, or girdling. 

This soil is poorly suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness is a 
severe limitation for septic tank absorption fields and a 
moderate limitation for dwellings without basements. This 
soil requires specially designed septic tank absorption 
fields because of the high water table. The wetness 
limitation can be reduced around dwellings by installing 
surface or subsurface drainage systems and by adding 
suitable fill material. Droughtiness and the low nutrient- 
holding capacity are severe limitations for lawns and 
landscaping. Regular applications of water during dry 
periods and frequent applications of fertilizers can 
reduce these limitations. 

This Chipley soil is in capability subclass Ills. 


CoB—Chisolm fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 
This soil is on smooth and convex terraces in the 
southeastern part of the county. It is well drained. The 
areas of this soil are irregular in shape and commonly 
are 10 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sand about 
10 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a depth of 10 
to 30 inches is brownish yellow loamy fine sand. The 
subsoil from 30 to 48 inches is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam and sandy clay loam; from 48 to 58 inches is 
mottled light gray, red, and brownish yellow sandy clay 
loam; and from 58 to 80 inches is mottled light gray fine 
sandy loam stratified with loamy and sandy material. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coosaw, Nakina, Ogeechee, Elloree, and Yemassee 
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soils. The included soils make up about 10 percent of 
the map unit. 

This Chisolm soil is very strongly acid to medium acid. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is low. The seasonal high water table is 3.5 to 5 
feet below the surface. 

About 70 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland. The rest is in engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures, or it is used as cropland 
or pastureland. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. Major 
management problems are low nutrient-holding capacity 
and droughtiness. Split applications of fertilizers help 
maintain proper plant growth. Irrigation and proper 
management of crop residue help minimize droughtiness 
and reduce soil blowing. 

This Chisolm soil is well suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include improved bermudagrass 
and bahiagrass. Major management problems are low 
nutrient-holding capacity and droughtiness. Proper 
grazing, weed control, and fertilizer improve the quality of 
the forage. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Suitable trees 
include loblolly pine and longleaf pine. Equipment use 
limitations, plant competition, and seedling mortality are 
moderate. Equipment that has wide tires or tracks 
operates more efficiently on this soil. Seedlings have a 
better survival rate if they are planted in furrows and the 
competing vegetation is controlled. 

This soil is suited to most engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. Wetness is a moderate 
limitation for septic tank absorption fields. This soil has 
slight limitations for dwellings without basements. 
Droughtiness is a moderate limitation for lawns and 
landscaping. This limitation can be reduced by regular 
applications of water. 

This Chisolm soil is in capability subclass Ils. 


Cs—Coosaw loamy fine sand. This soil is on nearly 
level, low ridges in the southeastern part of the county. It 
is somewhat poorly drained. The areas of this soil are 
irregular in shape and commonly are 15 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy fine sand about 7 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer from a depth of 7 to 26 inches is very pale brown 
fine sand. The subsoil from 26 to 43 inches is yellowish 
brown or brownish yellow sandy clay loam and from 43 
to 78 inches is gray and light gray sandy clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Blanton, Chisolm, Ogeechee, and Elloree soils. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid except 
where lime has been added. Permeability is moderate, 
and the available water capacity is moderate. The 
seasonal high water table is 2 to 3 feet below the 
surface. 
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About 60 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland. The rest is cropland, pastureland, or in 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains; 
however, wetness and the low nutrient-holding capacity 
can cause probiems. Surface and subsurface drainage 
systems help lower the seasonal high water table and 
reduce wetness problems. Split applications of fertilizers 
help maintain proper plant growth. Residue management 
improves fertility and reduces soil blowing. 

This Coosaw soil is well suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include improved bermudagrass 
and bahiagrass. Major management problems are 
wetness and low nutrient-holding capacity. Surface and 
subsurface drainage systems can lower the water table 
and reduce wetness problems. Proper grazing, weed 
control, and fertilizers improve the quality of the forage. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Suitable trees 
include loblolly pine and longleaf pine. Equipment use 
limitations, plant competition, and seedling mortality are 
moderate. Equipment that has wide tires or tracks 
operates more efficiently in this wet, sandy soil. Plant 
competition prevents good early growth of seedlings. 
Site preparation, prescribed burning, cutting, and girdling 
help insure maximum growth of seedlings. 

This soil is poorly suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness is a 
severe limitation for septic tank absorption fields and a 
moderate limitation for dwellings without basements. This 
soil requires specially designed septic tank absorption 
fields because of the high water table. The wetness 
limitation can be reduced around foundations by using 
Suitable fill material. Droughtiness is a moderate 
limitation for lawns and landscaping. This limitation can 
be reduced by regular applications of water. 

This Coosaw soil is in capability subclass IIiw. 


Cx—Coxville loam. This soil is in nearly level or 
slightly depressed areas or along small drainageways. It 
is poorly drained. The areas of this soil are irregular in 
shape or oval and commonly are 10 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil from a depth of 6 to 11 
inches is grayish brown loam, from 11 to 35 inches is 
gray clay loam, and from 35 to 80 inches is dark gray 
Clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Lynchburg, Pantego, and Pelham soils. The included 
soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Coxville soil is extremely acid to strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderately slow, and the available water 
capacity is high. The shrink-swell potential is moderate. 
The seasonal high water table is at the surface to 1.5 
feet below the surface. This soil is subject to ponding for 
brief periods during wet seasons. 
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About 80 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland. The rest is cropland, pastureland, or in 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains; 
however, wetness and the clayey subsoil can cause 
problems. Surface drainage and land shaping remove 
excess surface water and also help lower the seasonal 
high water table. Residue management helps to maintain 
tilth and improve the fertility of this soil. 

This Coxville soil is well suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include tall fescue, bahiagrass, 
and improved bermudagrass. The major management 
problem is wetness. Surface drainage and land shaping 
remove excess water. Restricted grazing during wet 
periods helps to prevent compaction and improves 
forage quality. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Loblolly pine is 
the dominant tree. Equipment use limitations and plant 
competition are severe, and seedling mortality is 
moderate. Surface drainage helps lower the seasonal 
high water table. Equipment that has wide tires or tracks 
operates more efficiently on this wet soil. Seedlings 
survive better if they are planted on raised beds. Site 
preparation, prescribed burning, cutting, and girdling 
reduce plant competition and help insure maximum 
growth of seedlings. 

This soil is poorly suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness and 
moderately slow permeability are severe limitations for 
septic tank absorption fields, for dwellings without 
basements, and for lawns and landscaping. This soil is 
not suited to septic tank absorption fields because of the 
high water table. Effluent can be pumped to a suitable 
site to reduce this limitation. Surface drainage and land 
shaping help move excess surface water away from 
dwellings and reduce wetness problems for lawns and 
landscaping. 

This Coxville soil is in capability subclass IIlw. 


Da—Daleville silt loam. This soil is in slight 
depressions and drainageways on upland terraces. It is 
nearly level and poorly drained. The areas of this soil are 
irregular in shape and commonly are 20 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer from 
a depth of 8 to 15 inches is light gray silt loam. The 
subsoil from 15 to 26 inches is light gray silt loam, from 
26 to 67 inches is light gray silty clay loam, and from 67 
to 80 inches is gray clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Ocilla, Osier, and Grifton soils. Also included are small 
areas of soils that are subject to ponding from November 
through March. The included soils make up about 20 
percent of the map unit. 

The soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid except 
where lime has been added. Permeability is slow to 
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moderately slow, and the available water capacity is 
moderate. The shrink-swell potential is moderate. The 
seasonal high water table is at the surface to 1 foot 
below the surface. 

About 85 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland. The rest is cropland, pastureland, or in 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
The major management problem is the seasonal high 
water table. In a few areas, ponding is an additional 
hazard. If this soil is used for cultivated crops, adequate 
drainage is necessary for good yields. Drainage can be 
accomplished by using open ditches, tile drains, or a 
combination of these. Land shaping to remove surface 
water reduces wet spots in fields. Returning crop residue 
to the soil improves fertility, reduces crusting, and 
increases the water infiltration rate. 

This Daleville soil is well suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include bahiagrass or tall fescue. 
The major management problem is the seasonal high 
water table. In some areas, brief ponding is a concern in 
management. Shallow surface drains can remove excess 
water and lower the water table. Proper stocking, 
pasture rotation, timely deferment of grazing, and 
restricted use during wet periods help keep the pasture 
and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Suitable 
trees include loblolly pine and sweetgum. Because of the 
seasonal high water table, the equipment use limitation 
and seedling mortality are severe and plant competition 
is moderate. Equipment that has wide tires or tracks 
operates more efficiently on this wet soil. Planting on 
raised beds reduces seedling mortality. Site preparation, 
prescribed burning, cutting, and girdling reduce plant 
competition. 

This soil is poorly suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. The seasonal 
high water table is a severe limitation for septic tank 
absorption fields, for dwellings without basements, and 
for lawns and landscaping. To reduce this limitation for 
absorption fields, sewage effluent can be pumped to a 
suitable site. The problems caused by the high water 
table can also be reduced by adding fill material, by land 
shaping to remove surface water, and by installing 
surface drainage systems. 

This Daleville soil is in capability subclass IIlw. 


Ec—Echaw fine sand. This soil is on nearly level 
ridges on upland terraces mainly in the central part of 
the county. It is moderately well drained. The areas of 
this soil are elongated in shape and commonly are 20 to 
100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark gray fine sand 
about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a depth 
of 7 to 45 inches is pale brown or light yellowish brown 
fine sand. The subsoil from 45 to 52 inches is brown 
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loamy fine sand, from 52 to 60 inches is dark reddish 
brown fine sand, and from 60 to 80 inches is black fine 
sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Albany, Leon, and Osier soils. The included soils make 
up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Echaw soil is very strongly acid to medium acid. 
Permeability is moderately rapid, and the available water 
capacity is low. The seasonal high water table is 2.5 to 5 
feet below the surface. 

About 50 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland. About 35 percent is cropland. The rest is 
pastureland or in engineering uses related to dwellings 
and other structures. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. Major 
management problems are the low nutrient-holding 
capacity and low available water capacity. Split 
applications of fertilizer provide available nutrients. 
Maintaining crop residue on the surface can improve the 
soil fertility, prevent rapid drying of the soil surface, and 
reduce wind erosion. 

This Echaw soil is suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include improved bermudagrass 
and bahiagrass. Major management problems are low 
nutrient-holding capacity and low available water 
capacity. Rotation grazing and application of fertilizers 
help maintain high quality forages. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Suitable trees 
include loblolly pine and longleaf pine. Because of the 
sandy texture and seasonal wetness, the equipment use 
limitation and plant competition are moderate. Using 
equipment that has specially designed tracks or tires and 
site preparation reduce these problems. 

This soil is suited to most engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. Wetness is a severe 
limitation for septic tank absorption fields. Increasing the 
size of the absorption field and adding suitable fill 
material can reduce this limitation. This soil has a slight 
limitation for dwellings without basements and a 
moderate limitation for lawns and landscaping. 

This Echaw soil is in capability subclass IIIs. 


Eo—Elloree loamy fine sand, occasionally flooded. 
This soil is in broad depressions and along 
drainageways. It is poorly drained. The areas of this soil 
are irregular in shape and commonly are 15 to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray loamy fine 
sand about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a 
depth of 8 to 20 inches is dark grayish brown loamy fine 
sand and from 20 to 23 inches is light brownish gray fine 
sand. The subsoil from 23 to 72 inches is gray sandy 
clay loam. The substratum from 72 to 80 inches is light 
gray loamy sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Albany, Nakina, Rutlege, and Yemassee soils. The 
included soils make up about 30 percent of the map unit. 
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This Elloree soil is very strongly acid to neutral in the 
upper part of the profile and strongly acid to moderately 
alkaline in the lower part. Permeability is moderate, and 
the available water capacity is moderate. The seasonal 
high water table is at the surface to 1 foot below the 
surface. This soil is subject to occasional flooding for 
long periods during wet seasons. 

Nearly all areas of this soil is woodland. A few small 
areas are cropland, pastureland, or in engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. 

This soil is not suited to row crops and small grains 
because of the seasonal high water table and occasional 
flooding. 

This Elloree soil is suited to use as pastureland. 
Bahiagrass is the main pasture plant. Wetness and 
occasional flooding are major management problems. 
Surface and subsurface drainage help lower the 
seasonal high water table and reduce wetness problems. 
Restricted grazing during wet periods helps to conserve 
the soil and improve forage quality. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Loblolly pine is 
the dominant tree. Because of the seasonal high water 
table, the equipment use limitation, plant competition, 
and seedling mortality are severe. Drainage systems 
help lower the water table and reduce wetness 
problems. Equipment that has wide tires or tracks 
operates more efficiently on this wet soil. Site 
preparation and planting seedlings on beds increase 
seedling survival. 

This soil is not suited to engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. Wetness and the hazard 
of flooding are severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields, for dwellings without basements, and 
for lawns and landscaping. These limitations are difficult 
and costly to reduce. 

This Elioree soil is in capability subclass Vlw. 


EpB—Emporia loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. This soil is on gently sloping upland terraces. It 
is well drained. The areas of this soil are irregular in 
shape and commonly are 10 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy fine sand about 5 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer from a depth of 5 to 14 inches is very pale brown 
loamy fine sand. The subsoil from 14 to 41 inches is 
strong brown sandy clay loam and from 41 to 54 inches 
is mottled reddish yellow, red, and light gray sandy clay 
loam. The substratum from 54 to 75 inches is light gray 
sandy clay loam and sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Jedburg and Daleville soils. These included 
soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This Emporia soil is very strongly acid to medium acid 
except where lime has been added. Permeability is 
moderate in the upper part of the subsoil and moderately 
slow or slow in the lower part. The available water 
capacity is moderate. The shrink-swell potential is low in 
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the upper part of the subsoil and moderate in the lower 
part. The perched seasonal high water table is 3 to 4.5 
feet below the surface. 

About 70 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
cropland. The rest is pastureland, woodland, or in 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
Erosion is a moderate hazard. Contour stripcropping, 
conservation tillage, and grassed waterways can help 
control erosion. Leguminous cover crops also prevent 
soil erosion and improve the fertility of this soil. 

This Emporia soil is well suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include tall fescue, 
bermudagrass, and bahiagrass. Rotation grazing and 
restricting grazing during wet periods help maintain good 
forage quality. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Suitable 
trees include loblolly pine and sweetgum. Seedling 
mortality and plant competition are moderate. Site 
preparation, prescribed burning, cutting, and girdling help 
insure maximum growth and survival of seedlings. 

This soil is well suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness and 
the slow permeability are severe limitations for septic 
tank absorption fields. Specially designed septic tank 
absorption fields can reduce these limitations. This soil 
has only slight limitations for dwellings without 
basements. Droughtiness is a moderate limitation for 
lawns and landscaping. 

This Emporia soil is in capability subclass lle. 


EuA—Eulonia fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This soil is on broad, nearly level upland 
terraces in the southeastern part of the county. It is 
moderately well drained. The areas of this soil are 
irregular in shape and commonly are 10 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
from a depth of 4 to 11 inches is light yellowish brown 
fine sandy loam. The subsoil from 11 to 15 inches is 
strong brown sandy clay loam, from 15 to 27 inches is 
yellowish red sandy clay, and from 27 to 49 inches is 
yellowish red and strong brown sandy clay loam. The 
substratum from 49 to 80 inches is strong brown loamy 
fine sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chisolm, Mouzon, Ogeechee, Wahee, and Yemassee 
soils. The included soils make up about 15 percent of 
the map unit. 

This Eulonia soil is very strongly acid to medium acid 
except where lime has been added. Permeability is 
moderately slow, and the available water capacity is 
moderate. The seasonal high water table is 1.5 to 3.5 
feet below the surface. 

About 80 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland. The rest is cropland, pastureland, or in 
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engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
Major management problems are the seasonal high 
water table and clayey subsoil. Drainage ditches and 
land shaping can remove excess water. Crop residue 
management and conservation tillage improve the tilth of 
this soil. 

This Eulonia soil is well suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include improved bermudagrass 
and bahiagrass. The major management problem is the 
seasonal high water table, but excess water can be 
removed by drainage ditches and land shaping. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Loblolly pine is 
the dominant tree. Equipment use limitations, plant 
completion, and seedling mortality are moderate. 
Equipment that has wide tires or tracks operates more 
efficiently on this soil. Plant competition prevents good 
early growth of seedlings. Site preparation, prescribed 
burning, cutting, and girdling help insure maximum 
growth of seedlings. 

This soil is poorly suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness and 
moderately slow permeability are severe limitations for 
septic tank absorption fields. Modifying absorption fields 
by increasing the size and adding suitable fill material 
can reduce these limitations. Wetness is a moderate 
limitation for dwellings without basements. Drainage and 
land shaping can reduce problems caused by wetness. 
Wetness is a moderate limitation for lawns and 
landscaping. Land shaping and shallow ditches can 
remove excess surface water. 

This Eulonia soil is in capability subclass Ilw. 


EuB—Eulonia fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent 
slopes. This soil is on gently sloping upland terraces in 
the southeastern past of the county. It is moderately well 
drained. The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and 
commonly are 10 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
from a depth of 4 to 11 inches is light yellowish brown 
fine sandy loam. The subsoil from 11 to 15 inches is 
strong brown sandy clay loam, from 15 to 27 inches is 
yellowish red sandy clay, and from 27 to 49 inches is 
yellowish red and strong brown sandy clay loam. The 
substratum from 49 to 80 inches is strong brown loamy 
fine sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chisolm, Mouzon, Ogeechee, Wahee, and Yemassee 
soils. The included soils make up about 15 percent of 
the map unit. 

This soil is very strongly acid to medium acid except 
where lime has been added. Permeability is moderately 
slow, and the available water capacity is moderate. The 
seasonal high water table is 1.5 to 3.5 feet below the 
surface. 
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About 80 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland. The rest is cropland, pastureland, or in 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains; 
however, the seasonal high water table, clayey subsoil, 
and moderate hazard of erosion are concerns in 
management. Drainage ditches and land shaping can 
remove excess water. Residue management, such as 
cover crops or conservation tillage, helps control 
erosion. 

This Eulonia soil is well suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include improved bermudagrass 
or bahiagrass. The major management problem is the 
seasonal high water table; however, excess water can 
be removed by drainage ditches and land shaping. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Loblolly pine is 
the dominant tree. Equipment use limitations, plant 
competition, and seedling mortality are moderate. 
Equipment that has wide tires or tracks operates more 
efficiently on this soil. Plant competition prevents good 
early growth of seedlings. Site preparation, prescribed 
burning, cutting, and girdling help insure maximum 
growth of seedlings. 

This soil is poorly suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness and 
moderately slow permeability are severe limitations for 
septic tank absorption fields. Modifying absorption fields 
by increasing the size and adding suitable fill material 
reduce these limitations. Wetness is a moderate 
limitation for dwellings without basements. Wetness is 
also a moderate limitation for lawns and landscaping. 
Land shaping can remove excess surface water. 

This Eulonia soil is in capability subclass lle. 


FoA—Foreston loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This soil is on nearly level upland terraces in the 
central part of the county. It is moderately well drained. 
The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and 
commonly are 10 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray loamy fine 
sand about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a 
depth of 8 to 13 inches is yellowish brown loamy fine 
sand. The subsoil from 13 to 23 inches is yellowish 
brown fine sandy loam, and from 23 to 32 inches is 
brownish yellow fine sandy loam. A subsurface layer of 
light brownish gray fine sand is at a depth of 32 to 53 
inches. The lower part of the subsoil from 53 to 80 
inches is light gray stratified fine sandy loam, sandy clay 
loam, and loamy sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Albany, Blanton, Lynn Haven, Ocilla, and Osier soils. The 
included soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Foreston soil is very strongly acid to medium acid 
except where lime has been added. Permeability is 
moderately rapid in the upper part of the subsoil and 
moderate in the lower part. The available water capacity 
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is low to moderate. The seasonal high water table is 2 to 
3.5 feet below the surface. 

About 55 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
cropland. About 30 percent is woodland, and the rest is 
pastureland or in engineering uses related to dwellings 
and other structures. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains; 
however, the high water table and low nutrient-holding 
capacity are concerns in management. Surface and 
subsurface drainage systems help lower the seasonal 
high water table. Water control structures may be 
needed with drainage systems to maintain adequate soil 
moisture levels for plants. Filters may be needed on 
subsurface drains to prevent clogging. Because of 
leaching, split applications of fertilizers are needed to 
maintain proper plant growth. Residue management 
helps control wind erosion and improves the fertility of 
this soil. 

This Foreston soil is well suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include bahiagrass and 
bermudagrass. Major management problems are 
wetness and low nutrient-holding capacity; however, 
surface drainage systems help lower the seasonal high 
water table and fertilizing and rotation grazing can 
improve forage quality. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Loblolly 
pine is the dominant tree. Because of the seasonal high 
water table, equipment use limitations and plant 
competition are moderate. Surface drainage and site 
preparation can reduce problems caused by weiness. 

This soil is suited to most engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. The seasonal high water 
table is a severe limitation for septic tank absorption 
fields. Specially designed septic tank absorption fields 
are needed. Adding suitable fill material or increasing the 
size of the absorption field can also reduce this 
limitation. Wetness is a moderate limitation for dwellings 
without basements, but surface drainage systems help 
tower the seasonal high water table. The low nutrient- 
holding capacity and droughtiness are moderate 
limitations for lawns and landscaping. Annual 
applications of fertilizer can reduce this limitation. 

This Foreston soil is in capability subclass Ilw. 


FxB—Foxworth fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes. 
This soil is on nearly level to gently sloping upland 
terraces and ridges. It is moderately well drained. The 
areas of this soil are irregular in shape and commonly 
range from 10 to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
fine sand about 7 inches thick. The subsoil from a depth 
of 7 to 14 inches is yellowish brown fine sand, and from 
14 to 47 inches is strong brown fine sand. The 
substratum from 47 to 77 inches is very pale brown fine 
sand that has gray mottles, and from 77 to 85 inches, it 
is light gray fine sand. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are a few small! 
areas of Alpin, Blanton, Leon, and Osier soils. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Foxworth soil is very strongly acid to medium acid 
except where lime has been added. Permeability is very 
rapid, and the available water capacity is low. The 
seasonal high water table is 3.5 to 6 feet below the 
surface. 

About 80 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland. The remainder is cropland, pastureland, or in 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops and small grains 
because of droughtiness and the low nutrient-holding 
capacity. Irrigation and application of fertilizers reduce 
these problems and improve crop yields. Residue 
management, such as planting cover crops and 
conservation tillage, improve the soil moisture and 
nutrient relationships and protect this soil from wind 
erosion. 

This Foxworth soil is suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include bermudagrass and 
bahiagrass. Major management problems are 
droughtiness and low nutrient-holding capacity, but 
irrigation, rotation grazing, and application of fertilizers 
can reduce these problems and improve forage quality. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Longleaf pine is 
the dominant tree. Because of the sandy texture, 
equipment use limitations, plant competition, and 
seedling mortality are moderate. Equipment that has 
wide tires or tracks operates more efficiently on this soil. 
Seedlings have a better survival rate if they are planted 
in furrows. Plant competition prevents good early growth 
of seedlings. Site preparation, prescribed burning, 
cutting, and girdling help insure maximum growth of 
seedlings. 

This soil is suited to most engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. Wetness and the poor 
filtering capacity are moderate limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields. Adding suitable fill material or 
increasing the size of the absorption field can reduce 
these limitations. This soil has slight limitations for 
dwellings without basements. Droughtiness and the low 
nutrient-holding capacity are moderate limitations for 
lawns and landscaping. Regular applications of water 
and fertilizers can reduce these limitations. 

This Foxworth soil is in capability subclass IIIs. 


GoA—Goldsboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This soil is on nearly level upland terraces. It is 
moderately well drained. The areas of this soil are 
irregular in shape and commonly range from 10 to 100 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
from a depth of 7 to 14 inches is light yellowish brown 
loamy sand. The subsoil from 14 to 25 inches is 
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yellowish brown sandy clay loam, from 25 to 48 inches is 
brownish yellow sandy clay loam that has a few gray 
mottles; and from 48 to 62 inches is gray sandy clay 
loam. The substratum from 62 to 80 inches is gray sandy 
clay loam stratified with sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Bonneau, Chipley, Foreston, Lynchburg, and 
Rains soils. The included soils make up about 15 
percent of the map unit. 

This Goldsboro soil is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid except where lime has been added. Permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is moderate. 
The seasonal high water table is 2 to 3 feet below the 
surface. 

About 75 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
cropland. The rest is pastureland, woodland, or in 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and smail grains; 
however, the seasonal high water table is a concern in 
management. Surface and subsurface drainage systems 
help lower the seasonal high water table and reduce 
problems caused by wetness. Residue management can 
increase organic matter content and improve fertility. 

This Goldsboro soil is well suited to use as 
pastureland. Suitable pasture plants include bahiagrass 
and bermudagrass. The major management problem is 
wetness. Rotation grazing and restricting grazing during 
wet periods improve forage quality. Surface drainage 
systems can reduce problems caused by wetness. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Suitable 
trees include loblolly pine and sweetgum. Because of a 
seasonal high water table, equipment use limitations and 
plant competition are moderate. Surface drainage 
systems and site preparation can reduce these 
problems. Equipment that has wide tires or tracks can 
operate more efficiently on this soil. 

This soil is suited to most engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. Wetness is a severe 
limitation for septic tank absorption fields. Adding 
suitable fill material and increasing the size of the 
absorption field can reduce this limitation. Wetness is a 
moderate limitation for dwellings without basements, but 
land shaping and surface drainage can reduce problems 
caused by wetness. This soil has only slight limitations 
for lawns and landscaping. 

This Goldsboro soil is in capability subclass Ilw. 


Gr—Grifton fine sandy loam, frequently flooded. 
This soil is on nearly level flood plains of major swamps 
and along small drainageways. It is poorly drained. The 
areas of this soil are irregular or elongated in shape and 
are 10 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
from a depth of 6 to 10 inches is light gray fine sandy 
loam. The subsoil from 10 to 49 inches is gray sandy 
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clay loam. The substratum from 49 to 61 inches is light 
gray sandy clay loam, from 61 to 67 inches is gray sandy 
loam, and from 67 to 80 inches is gray sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Mouzon, Osier, Pelham, Plummer, Elloree, and 
Yemassee soils. The included soils make up about 25 
percent of the map unit. 

This Grifton soil is very strongly acid to slightly acid in 
the surface and subsurface layers and medium acid to 
moderately alkaline in the subsoil. Permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is moderate 
to high. The seasonal high water table is 0.5 to 1 foot 
below the surface. This soil is subject to frequent 
flooding for brief periods during wet seasons. 

Most areas of this soil are woodland. A few small 
areas are cropland, pastureland, or in engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. 

This soil is not suited to row crops and small grains 
because of the seasonal high water table, frequent 
flooding, and the absence of adequate drainage outlets. 

This Grifton soil is poorly suited to use as pastureland 
because of flooding, the seasonal high water table, and 
the absence of adequate drainage outlets. 

This soil is suited to water-tolerant trees, including 
sweetgum and water tupelo. Loblolly pine is suitable to 
plant if surface water is removed. Because of flooding, 
seedling mortality, plant competition, and equipment use 
limitations are severe. Restricting equipment use during 
wet periods, adequate site preparation, and planting 
seedlings on raised beds can reduce these management 
problems. 

This soil is not suited to engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. The hazard of flooding 
severely limits the use of this soil for septic tank 
absorption fields, for dwellings without basements, and 
for lawns and landscaping. Flooding is difficult and costly 
to reduce. 

This Grifton soil is in capability subclass Viw. 


Hb—Handsboro muck. This soil is in nearly level tidal 
marshes that are flooded once or twice daily by sea 
water. It is very poorly drained. The areas of this soil are 
irregular in shape and commonly are 25 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the organic layers are dark reddish gray, 
dark brown, and dark reddish brown, slightly 
decomposed to highly decomposed roots and stems 
about 48 inches thick. The underlying material from a 
depth of 48 to 80 inches is greenish gray silty clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Capers, Mouzon, and Brookman soils. Also included are 
small spoil areas. The included soils make up about 15 
percent of the map unit. 

This Handsboro soil is neutral to moderately alkaline 
when wet and is extremely acid or very strongly acid 
when dry. Permeability is moderate. The high water table 
ranges from 3 feet above the surface to 0.5 foot below 
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the surface. This soil is subject to flooding or ponding 
daily by tidal action. 

About 95 percent of the acreage of this soil is in black 
needierush and other marsh grasses. The rest has been 
filled in and is in engineering uses related to dwellings 
and other structures. 

Because of daily flooding by tidal action, this soil is not 
suited to row crops and small grains, pastureland, 
woodland, or engineering uses related to dwellings and 
other structures. 

This Handsboro soil is in capability subclass VIllw. 


Hp—Haplaquents, loamy. This map unit consists of 
wet, loamy soil material in areas where the soil has been 
removed to a depth of 3 to 15 feet. The areas generally 
are small but range from 5 to more than 50 acres. 

This soil is dominantly loamy to a depth of about 5 
feet and sandy below that. It is dominantly gray with 
mottles of yellow and strong brown. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and in content of 
organic matter. The available water capacity is moderate 
to low. This soil commonly is very strongly acid but 
ranges to neutral. 

About half of the acreage of this soil is woodland. The 
rest is used as cropland, pasture, or recreation sites. The 
suitability of the soil in this map unit for specific land 
uses varies with texture and drainage. 

The soil is suited to pine trees and pasture where 
excess surface water has been removed. Some areas 
are adapted to use as cropland, recreation sites, and 
habitat for wildlife. The soil in this map unit is so variable 
that onsite investigation is needed to determine its 
suitability and limitations for any proposed use. 

Haplaquents, loamy, is in capability subclass Vlw. 


IzA—Izagora silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
soil is on nearly level upland terraces and low ridges. It 
is moderately well drained. The areas of this soil are 
irregular in shape and commonly are 20 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil from a depth of 6 
to 13 inches is yellowish brown silt loam; from 13 to 56 
inches is brownish yellow silt loam, silty clay loam, or 
silty clay that has few to many mottles; and from 56 to 
80 inches is light gray silty clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Jedburg, Bonneau, and Daleville soils. The included soils 
make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This lzagora soil is extremely acid to strongly acid 
except where lime has been added. Permeability is 
moderate in the upper part of the subsoil and slow in the 
lower part. The available water capacity is moderate. 
The seasonal high water table is 1.5 to 2.5 feet below 
the surface. 

About 60 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
cropland. About 30 percent is woodland. The rest is 
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pastureland or in engineering uses related to dwellings 
and other structures. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains; 
however, the seasonal high water table is a concern in 
management. Open ditches, tile drains, or a combination 
of these can be used to lower the water table. Crop 
residue management improves fertility and increases 
water infiltration. 

This Izagora soil is well suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, ryegrass, and clovers. Proper stocking, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help keep the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Suitable 
trees include loblolly pine and sweetgum. Because of 
seasonal wetness, equipment use limitations and plant 
competition are moderate. Equipment that has wide tires 
or tracks operates more efficiently on this soil. Tree 
seedlings survive and grow well if competing vegetation 
is controlled or removed. This can be accomplished by 
site preparation, prescribed burning, cutting, or girdling. 

This soil is suited to most engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. Wetness and slow 
permeability are severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields. Adding suitable fill material and 
increasing the size of the absorption field can reduce 
this limitation. Wetness is a moderate limitation for 
dwellings without basements. Wetness problems can be 
reduced by adding fill material, by installing drainage 
systems, and by land shaping to remove surface water. 
This soil has only slight limitations for lawns and 
landscaping. 

This Izagora soil is in capability subclass Ilw. 


1zB—Izagora silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes. This 
soil is on gently sloping upland terraces and low ridges. 
lt is moderately weil drained. The areas of this soil are 
irregular in shape and commonly are 20 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil from a depth of 6 
to 13 inches is yellowish brown silt loam, from 13 to 56 
inches is brownish yellow silt loam, silty clay loam, or 
silty clay that has few to many mottles, and from 56 to 
80 inches is light gray silty clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Jedburg, Bonneau, and Daleville soils. The included soils 
make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This lzagora soil is extremely acid to strongly acid 
except where lime has been added. Permeability is 
moderate in the upper part of the subsoil and slow in the 
lower part. The available water capacity is moderate. 
The seasonal high water table is 1.5 to 2.5 feet below 
the surface. 

About 60 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
cropland. About 30 percent is woodland. The rest is 
pastureland or in engineering uses related to dwellings 
and other structures. 
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This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains; 
however, the seasonal high water table and hazard of 
erosion are concerns in management. Tile drains can be 
used to lower the water table. Crop. residue management 
and conservation tillage improve fertility, increase water 
infiltration, and reduce the hazard of erosion. 

This Izagora soil is well suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include bermudagrass, 
bahiagrass, ryegrass, and clovers. Proper stocking, 
pasture rotation, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help keep the pasture in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Suitable 
trees include loblolly pine and sweet gum. Because of 
seasonal wetness, equipment use limitations and plant 
competition are moderate. Equipment that has wide tires 
or tracks operates more efficiently on this soil. Tree 
seedlings survive and grow well if competing vegetation 
is controlled or removed. This can be accomplished by 
site preparation, prescribed burning, cutting, or girdling. 

This soil is suited to most engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. Wetness and slow 
permeability are severe limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields. Adding suitable fill material and 
increasing the size of the absorption field can reduce 
this limitation. Wetness is a moderate limitation for 
dwellings without basements. Problems caused by 
wetness can be reduced by adding fill materia!, by 
installing drainage systems, and by land shaping to 
remove surtace water. The soil has only slight limitations 
for lawns and landscaping. 

This Izagora soil is in capability subclass lle. 


Jd—Jedburg loam. This soil is on nearly level upland 
terraces. It is somewhat poorly drained. The areas of this 
soil are irregular in shape and commonly are 10 to 80 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray and dark 
grayish brown loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil 
from a depth of 8 to 15 inches is light yellowish brown 
loam; from 15 to 36 inches is light gray loam; from 36 to 
55 inches is pinkish gray silt loam; from 55 to 75 inches 
is mottled light gray, yellowish brown, and red loam; and 
from 75 to 80 inches is light gray sandy clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Emporia, Ocilla, and Daleville soils. The included soils 
make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 

This soil is very strongly acid to medium acid except 
where lime has been added. Permeability is moderate, 
and the available water capacity is moderate. The 
seasonal high water table is 0.5 foot to 1.5 feet below 
the surface. 

About 70 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland. The rest is cropland, pastureland, or in 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains; 
however, the seasonal high water table is a concern in 
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management. Surface and subsurface drainage systems 
can lower the water table. Crop residue management 
improves fertility, reduces crusting, and increases water 
infiltration. 

This Jedburg soil is well suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include improved bermudagrass 
and bahiagrass. The major management problem is the 
seasonal high water table. Shallow surface drains can be 
used to reduce the problem caused by wetness. Proper 
stocking, pasture rotation, timely deferment of grazing, 
and restricted use during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Suitable 
trees include loblolly pine and sweetgum. Because of the 
seasonal high water table, equipment use limitations and 
plant competition are severe. Planting and harvesting 
need to be carried out during dry periods. Tree seedlings 
survive and grow well if competing vegetation is 
controlled or removed. This can be accomplished by site 
preparation, prescribed burning, cutting, or girdling. 

This soil is poorly suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness is a 
severe limitation for septic tank absorption fields, for 
dwellings without basements, and for lawns and 
landscaping. This soil requires specially designed septic 
tank absorption fields. Limitations for dwellings without 
basements and for lawns and landscaping can be 
reduced by using drainage systems and by shaping the 
surface to direct water from buildings. 

This Jedburg soil is in capability subclass lw. 


JoA—Johns loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil is on nearly level flood plains of the Edisto 
River. it is somewhat poorly drained to moderately well 
drained. The areas are irregular in shape and commonly 
are 10 to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray loamy 
sand about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a 
depth of 6 to 12 inches is light yellowish brown sandy 
loam. The subsoil from 12 to 20 inches is brownish 
yellow sandy clay loam and from 20 to 31 inches is light 
yellowish brown sandy clay loam that has gray mottles. 
The substratum from 31 to 80 inches is strong brown, 
light brownish gray, and light gray sand and coarse sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chipley, Lumbee, and Osier soils. The included soils 
makeup about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Johns soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
except where lime has been added. Permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is moderate. 
The seasonal high water table is 1.5 to 3 feet below the 
surface. This soil is subject to rare flooding and, in some 
areas, it is subject to more frequent flooding for very 
brief periods during winter and spring. 

About 80 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland. The rest is cropland, pastureland, or in 
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engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains, 
however, the seasonal high water table and rare flooding 
are concerns in management. Surface drainage systems 
help lower the seasonal high water table. Diking is 
needed in some areas to prevent flooding. Conservation 
tillage helps to preserve soil moisture and control wind 
erosion. 

This Johns soil is well suited to use as pastureland. 
Bahiagrass is the main forage on this soil. Surface 
drainage is needed to lower the seasonal high water 
table. Restricted grazing during wet periods prevents sod 
damage and improves forage quality. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Loblolly 
pine is the dominant tree. Because of the seasonal high 
water table, equipment use limitations and plant 
competition are moderate. Equipment that has wide tires 
or tracks operates more efficiently when this soil is wet. 
Bedding seedlings and surface drainage can reduce 
problems caused by wetness. Site preparation can 
reduce plant competition. 

This soil is poorly suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. The seasonal 
high water table and possible flooding severely limit the 
use of this soil for septic tank absorption fields and for 
dwellings without basements. Adding suitable fill material 
and increasing the size of the absorption field can 
reduce these problems. Land shaping, additions of fill 
material, and surface drainage can reduce wetness 
around dwellings. Dikes or large amounts of fill material 
are needed in areas where this soil is subject to flooding. 
Wetness is a moderate limitation for lawns and 
landscaping. Surface drainage and land shaping can 
reduce this limitation. 

This Johns soil is in capability subclass IIw. 


Le—Leon Sand. This soil is on nearly level upland 
terraces throughout the county. It is poorly drained. The 
areas of this soil are irregular in shape and commonly 
are 10 to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray sand 
about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a depth 
of 6 to 17 inches is light brownish gray coarse sand. The 
subsoil from 17 to 25 inches is dark reddish brown 
coarse sand and from 25 to 65 inches is very dark gray 
coarse sand. The substratum from 65 to 80 inches is 
brown coarse sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Chipley, Echaw, Lynn Haven, Osier, and 
Seagate soils. The included soils make up about 20 
percent of the map unit. 

This Leon soil is extremely acid to strongly acid except 
where lime has been added. Permeability is rapid in the 
surface and subsurface layers and moderate to 
moderately rapid in the subsoil. The available water 
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capacity is low. The seasonal high water table is at the 
surface to 1 foot below the surface. 

About 85 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland. The rest is cropland, pastureland, or in 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is poorly suited to row crops and small grains 
because of the low nutrient-holding capacity and 
seasonal high water table. Applying fertilizers at intervals 
helps to maintain proper plant growth. The fertility of this 
soil can also be enhanced by planting leguminous cover 
crops. Surface and subsurface drainage systems help 
lower the water table. Water control structures may be 
needed with drainage systems to maintain adequate soil 
moisture levels for plants. 

This Leon soil is suited to use as pastureland. Suitable 
pasture plants include common bermudagrass and 
bahiagrass. Major management problems are the low 
nutrient-holding capacity and the seasonal high water 
table. Weed control, applications of fertilizers, and 
rotation grazing help maintain good quality forage. 

This soil is poorly suited to use as woodland. improved 
loblolly pine is the dominant tree. Seedling mortality, 
plant competition, and equipment use limitations are 
moderate. Seedlings have a better survival rate if they 
are planted on raised beds. Plant competition can be 
reduced by prescribed burning, site preparation, or 
herbicides. Equipment that has wide tires or tracks 
operates more efficiently on this wet soil. 

This soil is poorly suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness is a 
severe limitation for septic tank absorption fields, for 
dwellings without basements, and for lawns and 
landscaping. This soil is not suited to septic tank 
absorption fields because of the high water table. Adding 
fill material and installing drainage systems can reduce 
the limitations for dwellings without basements and for 
lawns and landscaping. 

This Leon soil is in capability subclass IVw. 


Lm—Lumbee fine sandy loam, occasionally 
flooded. This soil is on nearly level flood plains, in 
drainageways of major rivers, and in swamps. It is poorly 
drained. The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and 
commonly are 50 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray fine sandy 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil from a depth of 5 
to 26 inches is gray sandy clay loam and from 26 to 37 
inches is gray sandy loam. The substratum from 37 to 70 
inches is gray and light gray sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Osier, Nakina, Rains, and Rutlege soils. The 
included soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Lumbee soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. The seasonal high water table is at 
the surface to 1.5 feet below the surface. This soil is 
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subject to occasional flooding or ponding for brief 
periods in winter and early in spring. 

This soil is used mostly as woodland. !n a few small 
areas along the Edisto River, it is used for recreational 
purposes. 

This soil is not suited to row crops and small grains 
because of the seasonal high water table and occasional 
flooding. 

This Lumbee soil is suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include tall fescue and 
bahiagrass. Wetness and flooding are major 
management problems. Surface drainage that has 
adequate outlets can reduce problems caused by 
wetness. Diking helps to prevent flooding. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Suitable 
trees include loblolly pine, sweetgum, and water tupelo. 
Equipment use limitations, plant competition, and 
seedling mortality are severe. Equipment that has wide 
tires or tracks operates more efficiently on this wet soil. 
Site preparation and planting seedlings on raised beds 
reduce mortality rates and plant competition. Diking 
helps to prevent flooding from adjacent rivers and 
streams. If adequate outlets are available, surface 
drainage can reduce problems caused by wetness. 

This soil is not suited to most engineering uses related 
to dwellings and other structures. Wetness and flooding 
severely limit the use of this soil for septic tank 
absorption fields, for dwellings without basements, and 
for lawns and landscaping. These problems are difficult 
and costly to reduce. 

This Lumbee soil is in capability subclass Viw. 


Ln—Lynchburg loamy sand. This soil is on nearly 
level upland terraces. It is somewhat poorly drained. The 
areas of this soil are irregular in shape and commonly 
are 20 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
from a depth of 7 to 13 inches is brown sandy loam. The 
subsoil from 13 to 17 inches is yellowish brown sandy 
clay loam, from 17 to 54 inches is gray sandy clay loam, 
and from 54 to 80 inches is gray sandy clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Coxville, Noboco, Ocilla, Pantego, and Pelham 
soils. The included soils make up about 20 percent of 
the map unit. 

This Lynchburg soil is extremely acid to strongly acid 
except where lime has been added. Permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is moderate. 
The seasonal high water table is 0.5 foot to 1.5 feet 
below the surface. 

About 80 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland. The rest has been cleared and drained and is 
cropland, pastureland, or in engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains; 
however, the seasonal high water table is a concern in 
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management. Surface and subsurface drainage systems 
help lower the water table and reduce problems caused 
by wetness. Planting crops on raised beds helps to 
prevent damage caused by wetness. 

This Lynchburg soil is well suited to use as 
pastureland. Suitable pasture plants include bahiagrass, 
bermudagrass, and fescue. The major management 
problem is the seasonal high water table. Restricted 
grazing during wet periods help keep the pasture and 
soil in good condition. Surface drainage systems help 
lower the seasonal high water table. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Suitable 
trees include loblolly pine and sweetgum. Because of the 
seasonal high water table, equipment use limitations are 
moderate and plant competition is severe. Surface 
drainage can reduce these limitations. Equipment that 
has wide tires or tracks operates more efficiently on this 
wet soil. Site preparation, prescribed burning, cutting, 
and girdling reduce plant competition and help insure 
maximum growth of seedlings. 

This soil is poorly suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness is a 
severe limitation for septic tank absorption fields, for 
dwellings without basements, and for lawns and 
landscaping. Because of the high water table, this soil 
requires specially designed septic tank absorption fields. 
Problems caused by wetness can be reduced by adding 
fill material around buildings and by land shaping to 
remove water. Surface drainage systems help lower the 
high water table around buildings and reduce damage to 
lawns and shrubs. 

This Lynchburg soil is in capability subclass Ilw. 


Ly—Lynn Haven fine sand. This soil is in slight 
depressions and drainageways mainly in the central part 
of the county. It is very poorly drained. The areas of this 
soil are elongated in shape and commonly are 5 to 100 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray fine sand 
about 10 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a depth 
of 10 to 19 inches is light gray fine sand. The subsoil 
from 19 to 38 inches is dark reddish brown fine sand 
and from 38 to 49 inches is dark brown loamy fine sand. 
The substratum from 49 to 75 inches is grayish brown 
fine sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few areas of 
Echaw, Leon, Osier, and Pelham soils. The included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This soil is extremely acid to strongly acid except 
where lime has been added. Permeability is moderately 
rapid to moderate, and the available water capacity is 
low. The seasonal high water table is at the surface to 1 
foot below the surface. In some areas, this soil is 
ponded for brief periods during rainy seasons. 

This soil is used mostly as woodland. A few small 
areas have been cleared and drained and are cropland, 
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pastureland, or in engineering uses related to dwellings 
and other structures. 

This soil is not suited to row crops and small grains 
because of the high water table and the absence of 
suitable drainage outlets. 

This Lynn Haven soil is poorly suited to use as 
pastureland because of the seasonal high water table 
and the absence of suitable drainage outlets. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Loblolly pine is 
the dorninant tree. Because of the high water table, 
equipment use limitations, plant competition, and 
seedling mortality are moderate. Equipment that has 
wide tires or tracks operates more efficiently on this wet 
soil. Removing competing vegetation helps seedling 
survival and growth. This can be accomplished by site 
preparation, prescribed burning, spraying, cutting, or 
girdling. Seedlings have a better survival rate if they are 
planted on raised beds. 

This soil is not suited to most engineering uses related 
to dwellings and other structures. The high water table is 
a severe limitation for septic tank absorption fields, for 
dwellings without basements, and for lawns and 
landscaping. This limitation is difficult and costly to 
reduce. 

This Lynn Haven soil is in capability subclass |Vw. 


Mo—Mouzon fine sandy loam, occasionally 
flooded. This soil is on broad, nearly level, low upland 
terraces. It is poorly drained. The areas of this soil are 
irregular or elongated in shape and range from 100 to 
2,000 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
fine sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer from a depth of 5 to 8 inches is light gray loamy 
fine sand. The subsoil from 8 to 61 inches is gray sandy 
clay loam. The substratum from 61 to 80 inches is light 
brownish gray and light gray sandy clay loam, sandy 
loam, and loamy sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Brookman, Coosaw, Eulonia, Osier, and Elloree soils. 
The included soils make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Mouzon soil is very strongly acid to slightly acid in 
the surface and subsurface layers and strongly acid to 
moderately alkaline in the subsoil. Permeability is slow, 
and the available water capacity is moderate to high. 
The seasonal high water table ranges from the surface 
to 1 foot below the surface. This soil is subject to 
occasional flooding along major drainageways during wet 
periods. 

This soil is used mostly as woodland. A few small 
areas are cropland, pastureland, or in engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. 

This soil is not suited to row crops, small grains, and 
pasture. The major management problems are a 
seasonal high water table, flooding, and a slowly 
permeable subsoil. Surface drainage can reduce 
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problems caused by wetness. Crop residue management 
can improve the tilth of this soil. 

This soil is well suited to water-tolerant trees. Suitable 
trees include sweetgum and swamp tupelo. Because of 
the seasonal high water table, equipment use limitations, 
seedling mortality, and plant competition are severe. 
Equipment that has wide tires or tracks can operate 
more efficiently on this wet soil. Planting and harvesting 
during dry periods reduce equipment limitations. Seedling 
mortality is reduced if seedlings are planted on beds. 
Site preparation, prescribed burning, girdling, and cutting 
reduce plant competition. 

This soil is not suited to most engineering uses related 
to dwellings and other structures. Flooding and wetness 
severely limit the use of this soil for septic tank 
absorption fields, for dwellings without basements, and 
for lawns and landscaping. These limitations are difficult 
and costly to reduce. 

This Mouzon soil is in capability subclass Viw. 


Na—Nakina fine sandy loam. This soil is in shallow 
depressions and drainageways of small streams. It is 
nearly level and very poorly drained. The areas of this 
soil are elongated and commonly are 20 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black fine sandy loam 
about 11 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a depth 
of 11 to 18 inches is dark gray fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil from 18 to 61 inches is gray sandy clay loam and 
clay loam. The substratum from 61 to 80 inches is dark 
gray or light olive gray sandy clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Brookman, Lynn Haven, Mouzon, and Yemassee soils. 
The included soils make up about 15 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Nakina soil is very strongly acid to slightly acid in 
the surface layer and extremely acid to moderately 
alkaline in the subsoil. Permeability is moderate or 
moderately rapid, and the available water capacity is 
moderate. The seasonal high water table is at the 
surface to 1 foot below the surface. This soil is subject 
to rare flooding and to ponding during wet periods. 

This soil is used mostly as woodland. A few small 
areas have been cleared and drained and are cropland, 
pastureland, or in engineering uses related to dwellings 
and other structures. 

This soil is not suited to row crops and small grains 
because of the seasonal high water table and the 
absence of suitable drainage outlets. 

This Nakina soil is not suited to use as pastureland 
because of the seasonal high water table and the 
absence of suitable drainage outlets. 

This soil is suited to water-tolerant trees. Suitable 
trees include water oak and sweetgum. Because of 
wetness and ponding, equipment use limitations, plant 
competition, and seedling mortality are severe. Planting 
and harvesting during dry periods reduce equipment 
limitations. Equipment that has wide tires or tracks 
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operates more efficiently on this wet soil. Seedlings have 
a better survival rate if they are planted on raised beds. 
This soil is not suited to most engineering uses related 
to dwellings and other structures because of wetness 
and ponding. These limitations are difficult and costly to 
reduce. 
This Nakina soil is in capability subclass Vw. 


NoA—Noboco loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This soil is on nearly level upland terraces. It is well 
drained. The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and 
commonly are 20 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
from a depth of 6 to 14 inches is light yellowish brown 
loamy sand. The subsoil from 14 to 61 inches is 
yellowish brown sandy clay loam; from 61 to 70 inches is 
mottled yellowish brown, gray, and red sandy clay loam; 
and from 70 to 80 inches is gray sandy clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Albany, Blanton, Bonneau, Lynchburg, and 
Rains soils. Also included are a few small areas of soils 
that have slopes of more than 2 percent. The included 
soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Noboco soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
except where lime has been added. Permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is moderate. 
The seasonal high water table is 2.5 to 4 feet below the 
surface. 

About 75 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
cropland. The rest is pastureland, woodland, or in 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains 
(fig. 3) and has no major management problems for this 
use. Residue management, such as conservation tillage 
and cover crops, improves the natural fertility. 

This Noboco soil is well suited to use as pastureland 
and has no major management problems for this use. 
Suitable pasture plants include improved bermudagrass 
and bahiagrass. Rotation grazing and annual applications 
of fertilizer help maintain good forage quality. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Suitable trees 
include loblolly pine and longleaf pine. The moderate 
plant competition can be reduced by proper site 
preparation. 

This soil is well suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness is a 
severe limitation for septic tank absorption fields. 
Increasing the size of the absorption field can reduce 
this problem. This soil has a slight limitation for dwellings 
without basements. Droughtiness is a moderate limitation 
for lawns and landscaping. This can be overcome by 
supplemental watering during dry periods. 

This Noboco soil is in capability class |. 
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Figure 3.—Noboco loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is well suited to use as cropland. Tobacco is one of the main crops on this soil. 


OcA—Ocilla sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This soil is 
on nearly level upland terraces on lower side slopes. It is 
somewhat poorly drained. The areas of this soil 
commonly are about 10 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown sand 
about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a depth 
of 6 to 23 inches is yellowish brown and brownish yellow 
loamy sand. The subsoil from 23 to 52 inches is 
yellowish brown sandy loam and from 52 to 80 inches is 
gray and light gray sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Pelham, Osier, Seagate, and Rains soils. The included 
soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Ocilla soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid 
except where lime has been added. Permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is low. The 
seasonal high water table is 1 foot to 2.5 feet below the 
surface. 

About 70 percent of the acreage of this soil is 
woodland. The rest is cropland, pastureland, or in 


engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. The 
major management problem is a seasonal high water 
table. Surface and subsurface drainage systems help 
lower the seasonal high water table and reduce 
problems caused by wetness. Residue management, 
such as conservation tillage and cover crops, reduces 
wind erosion and improves the natural fertility of this soil. 

This Ocilla soil is suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include improved bermudagrass 
and bahiagrass. The major management problem is the 
seasonal high water table. Surface drainage can reduce 
problems caused by wetness. Rotation grazing and 
annual applications of fertilizers heip maintain good 
forage quality. 

This soil is suited to use as woodiand. Loblolly pine is 
the dominant tree. Because of the seasonal high water 
table, equipment use limitations, plant competition, and 
seedling mortality are moderate. Surface drainage can 
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reduce problems caused by wetness. Proper site 
preparation increases seedling survival. 

This soil is poorly suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness is a 
severe limitation for septic tank absorption fields. Adding 
suitable fill material or increasing the size of the 
absorption field can reduce problems caused by 
wetness. Wetness is a moderate limitation for dwellings 
without basements and for lawns and landscaping. 
Surface drainage can reduce problems caused by 
wetness. 

This Ocilla soil is in capability subclass IIlw. 


Og—Ogeechee fine sandy loam. This soil is on 
nearly level upland terraces and in drainageways. It is 
poorly drained. The areas of this soil are irregular or 
elongated in shape and commonly are 10 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray fine sandy 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a 
depth of 4 to 12 inches is gray fine sandy loam. The 
subsoil from 12 to 57 inches is gray sandy clay loam 
with strata of sand in the lower part. The substratum 
from 57 to 65 inches is gray fine sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coosaw, Nakina, Mouzon, Osier, and Yauhannah soils. 
The included soils make up about 20 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Ogeechee soil is very strongly acid or strongly 
acid except where lime has been added. Permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is moderate 
to high. The seasonal high water table is at the surface 
to 0.5 foot below the surface. This soil is subject to rare 
flooding or ponding for brief periods during wet periods. 

This soil is used mostly as woodland. A few small 
areas have been cleared and are cropland, pastureland, 
or in engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains; 
however, the seasonal high water table is a concern in 
management. In a few areas, ponding is also a major 
concern. Surface and subsurface drainage systems help 
lower the water table and reduce problems caused by 
wetness. Bedding crops improves plant survival rates 
and prevents seeds from decaying. 

This Ogeechee soil is well suited to use as 
pastureland. Suitable pasture plants include tall fescue, 
bahiagrass, and bermudagrass. The major management 
problem is the seasonal high water table. Surface and 
subsurface drainage systems help lower the water table 
and reduce problems caused by wetness. Restricted 
grazing during wet periods helps to prevent compaction 
and improves the quality of the forage. 

This: soil is well suited to use as woodland. Suitable 
trees include loblolly pine and sweetgum. Because of the 
seasonal high water table, equipment use limitations are 
severe and plant competition and seedling mortality is 
moderate. Surface drainage helps to lower the water 
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table and reduces problems caused by wetness. Proper 
site preparation and harvesting and planting trees during 
dry periods also reduce the problems caused by 
wetness. Bedding seedlings helps to lower mortality 
rates. 

This soil is poorly suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness and 
flooding severely limit the use of this soil for septic tank 
absorption fields, for dwellings without basements, and 
for lawns and landscaping. This soil is not suited to 
septic tank absorption fields because of the seasonal 
high water table. Sewage effluent can be pumped to a 
suitable site to reduce this problem. The wetness 
limitation can be reduced for dwellings without 
basements by adding fill material and by shaping the 
surface to divert surface water from buildings. Surface 
drainage on lawns and landscaped areas helps to lower 
the seasonal high water table and reduces problems 
caused by wetness. 

This Ogeechee soil is in capability subclass Illw. 


Os—Osier loamy fine sand, frequently flooded. 
This soil is in nearly level, depressional areas and on 
lowlands adjacent to streams. It is poorly drained. The 
areas of this soil are elongated or irregular in shape and 
commonly are 20 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray loamy fine 
sand about 3 inches thick. The underlying material from 
a depth of 3 to 80 inches is grayish and brownish fine 
sand and sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Leon, Lynn Haven, Pelham, and Plummer soils. The 
included soils make up about 30 percent of the map unit. 

This soil is extremely acid to medium acid. 
Permeability is very rapid. The available water capacity is 
very low, and the seasonal high water table is at the 
surface to 1 foot below the surface. This soil is subject 
to frequent flooding for brief periods from December to 
April. 

This soil is used mostly as woodland. A few small 
areas have been cleared and drained and are cropland, 
pastureland, or in engineering uses related to dwellings 
and other structures. 

This soil is not suited to row crops and small grains or 
to use as pastureland because of the seasonal high 
water table and frequent flooding. 

This soil is suited to water-tolerant trees. Suitable 
trees include water tupelo and baldcypress. Because of 
the seasonal high water table and frequent flooding, 
equipment use limitations, plant competition, and 
seedling mortality are severe. Removing excess surface 
water, planting seedlings on raised beds, and controlling 
competing vegetation by site preparation, controlled 
burning, cutting, spraying, or girdling can reduce these 
problems. 

This soil is not suited to most engineering uses related 
to dwellings and other structures. Wetness and frequent 
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flooding severely limit the use of this soil for septic tank 
absorption fields, for dwellings without basements, and 

for lawns and landscaping. These problems are difficult 
and costly to reduce. 


This Osier soil is in capability subclass Vw. 


Pa—Pantego sandy loam. This soil is in nearly level 
or slightly depressional areas on upland terraces. It is 
very poorly drained. The areas of this soil are either oval 
or elongated and commonly are 20 to 60 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black sandy loam about 
12 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a depth of 12 
to 18 inches is light brownish gray loamy sand. The 
subsoil from 18 to 37 inches is gray sandy clay loam, 
from 37 to 74 inches is gray sandy clay, and from 74 to 
80 inches is gray sandy clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Lynchburg, Coxville, and Nakina soils. The 


included soils make up about 10 percent of the map unit. 


This Pantego soil is extremely acid to strongly acid. 
Permeability is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate to high. The seasonal high water 
table is at the surface to 1.5 feet below the surface. 
Some areas of this soil are ponded briefly during wet 
periods. 

This soil is used mostly as woodland. A few small 
areas have been drained and cleared for other uses. 

This soil is not suited to row crops and small grains 
because of the seasonal high water table and the 
absence of suitable drainage outlets. 

This Pantego soil is poorly suited to use as 
pastureland because of the seasonal high water table 
and the absence of suitable drainage outlets. 

This soil is suited to water-tolerant trees, such as 
baldcypress, water tupeio, and water oak. Because of 
the seasonal high water table, equipment use limitations, 
plant competition, and seedling mortality are severe. Site 
preparation and planting and harvesting during dry 
periods can reduce equipment use limitations. Seedling 
mortality is reduced if seedlings are planted on raised 
beds. 

This soil is poorly suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness and 
the absence of suitable drainage outlets are severe 
limitations for septic tank absorption fields, for dwellings 
without basements, and for lawns and landscaping. 
These limitations are difficult and costly to reduce. 

This Pantego soil is in capability subclass Vlw. 


Pe—Pelham sand. This soil is in nearly level 
depressions and drainageways. It is poorly drained. The 
areas of this soil are elongated or irregular in shape and 
commonly are 20 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray sand 
about 7 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a depth 
of 7 to 14 inches is gray sand and from 14 to 35 inches 
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is light brownish gray loamy sand. The subsoil from 35 to 
80 inches is light gray sandy loam and sandy clay loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Albany, Echaw, Rains, and Seagate soils. The 
included soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid except 
where lime has been added. Permeability is rapid in the 
surface and subsurface layers and moderate in the 
subsoil. The available water capacity is low. The 
seasonal high water table is 0.5 foot to 1.5 feet below 
the surface. Some small areas of this soil are subject to 
brief ponding during wet periods. 

Most areas of this soil are woodland. A few small 
areas are cropland, pastureland, or in engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains; 
however, the low nutrient-holding capacity and the 
seasonal high water table are concerns in management. 
Drainage can be provided by open ditches or tile drains. 
Where tile drains are used, a filter is needed to prevent 
sand from entering tile lines. Water control structures in 
open ditches help control desired water levels during dry 
periods. Because of the rapid leaching of nutrients from 
this soil, more frequent applications of fertilizer and lime 
are needed for good plant growth. Maintaining crop 
residue on or near the surface reduces soil blowing, 
helps to maintain soil tilth and organic matter content, 
and improves yields. 

This Pelham soil is suited to use as pastureland. 
Bahiagrass is the dominant pasture plant. Major 
management problems are the seasonal high water table 
and low nutrient-holding capacity. Shallow surface drains 
can remove excess surface water. The use of this soil 
for pasture or hay is also effective in controlling soil 
blowing. Proper stocking, pasture rotation, deferred 
grazing, and restricted use during wet periods help keep 
the pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Loblolly pine is 
the dominant tree. Because of the seasonal high water 
table, equipment use limitations, plant competition, and 
seedling mortality are severe. Surface drainage helps 
lower the water table and reduces the problems caused 
by wetness. Seedlings should be planted on raised beds. 
Competing vegetation can be controlled by site 
preparation, prescribed burning, spraying, cutting, or 
girdling. 

This soil is poorly suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. It is not suited 
to septic tank absorption fields because of the seasonal 
high water table and brief ponding. Sewage effluent can 
be pumped to a suitable site to reduce this problem. 
Wetness and ponding severely limit the use of this soil 
for septic tank absorption fields, for dwellings without 
basements, and for lawns and landscaping. Additions of 
fill material, land shaping, and shallow surface drainage 
can reduce these limitations. 

This Pelham soil is in capability subclass IIlw. 
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Pm—Piummer loamy sand. This soil is in 
drainageways and depressions. It is nearly level and 
poorly drained. The areas of this soil are irregular or 
elongated in shape and commonly are 20 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray loamy 
sand about 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer. from a 
depth of 9 to 45 inches is gray and light gray sand and 
from 45 to 58 inches is grayish brown sand. The subsoil 
from a depth of 58 to 75 inches is light gray sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Chipley, Pelham, Seagate, and Rutlege soils. The 
included soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This Plummer soil is extremely acid to strongly acid. 
Permeability is rapid in the surface and subsurface layers 
and moderate in the subsoil. The available water 
Capacity is low. The seasonal high water table ranges 
from 2 feet above the surface to 1.5 feet below the 
surface. This soil is subject to ponding in winter and in 
spring. 

Most areas of this soil are woodland. Small areas are 
cropland, pastureland, or in engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. 

This soil is not suited to row crops and smail grains 
because of the seasonal high water table, ponding, and 
the absence of suitable drainage outlets. 

This Plummer soil is poorly suited to use as 
pastureland because of the seasonal high water table, 
ponding, and the absence of suitable drainage outlets. 

This soil is poorly suited to use as woodland. Suitable 
trees include pond pine, baldcypress, and swamp tupelo. 
Because of wetness and ponding, equipment use 
limitations, plant competition, and seedling mortality are 
severe. Site preparation and planting and harvesting 
during dry periods can reduce these problems. 
Equipment that has wide tires or tracks operates more 
efficiently on this wet soil. Seedlings have a better 
survival rate if they are planted on raised beds. 

This soil is not suited to most engineering uses related 
to dwellings and other structures. Wetness and ponding 
severely limit the use of this soil for septic tank 
absorption fields, for dwellings without basements, and 
for lawns and landscaping. These limitations are difficult 
and costly to reduce. 

This Plummer soil is in capability subclass Vw. 


Ra—Rains sandy loam. This soil is on nearly level, 
broad flats and in shallow depressions and 
drainageways. It is poorly drained. The areas of this soil 
are elongated or irregular in shape and commonly are 10 
to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray sandy 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a 
depth of 4 to 9 inches is gray sandy loam. The subsoil 
from 9 to 42 inches is gray sandy clay loam, from 42 to 
56 inches is gray clay loam, and from 56 to 80 inches is 
sandy clay loam with strata of sandy loam. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coxville, Goldsboro, Pantego, and Pelham soils. The 
included soils make up about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This soil is very strongly acid or strongly acid except 
where lime has been added. Permeability is moderate, 
and the available water capacity is moderate. The 
seasonal high water table is at the surface to 1 foot 
below the surface. 

Most areas of this soil are woodland. Small areas are 
cropland, pastureland, or in engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains; 
however, wetness is a limitation. Surface and subsurface 
drainage systems help lower the seasonal high water 
table and reduce problems caused by wetness. Planting 
crops on raised beds helps to prevent seed decay or 
drowning. Land shaping to remove surface water 
reduces wet spots in fields. Returning crop residue to the 
soil improves fertility, reduces crusting, and increases the 
water infiltration rate. 

This Rains soil is well suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include bahiagrass and tall 
fescue. The major management problem is the seasonal 
high water table. Sufficient drainage is needed to remove 
excess surface water and to lower the water table. This 
can be obtained by using shallow surface drains. Proper 
stocking, pasture rotation, timely deferment of grazing, 
and restricted use during wet periods help keep the 
pasture and soil in good condition. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Suitable 
trees include loblolly pine and sweetgum. Because of the 
seasonal high water table, equipment use limitations, 
plant competition, and seedling mortality are severe. 
Equipment that has wide tires or tracks operates more 
efficiently on this wet soil. Planting and harvesting during 
dry periods reduces equipment use limitations. Seedling 
mortality is reduced if seedlings are planted on raised 
beds. Site preparation, prescribed burning, cutting, and 
girdling can reduce plant competition. 

This soil is poorly suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. It is not suited 
to septic tank absorption fields because of the seasonal 
high water table. Sewage effluent can be pumped to a 
suitable site to reduce this limitation. Wetness is a 
severe limitation for septic tank absorption fields, for 
dwellings without basements, and for lawns and 
landscaping. This limitation can be reduced around 
dwellings without basements by adding fill material, by 
shaping the surface to remove surface water, and by 
installing surface drainage systems. Surface drainage 
systems also help to prevent wetness damage to lawns 
and landscaping. 

This Rains soil is in capability subclass IIlw. 


Ru—Rutlege loamy fine sand, frequently flooded. 
This soil is in drainageways of small streams and 
swamps. It is nearly level and very poorly drained. The 
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areas of this soil are irregular or elongated in shape and 
commonly are 30 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray loamy fine 
sand about 13 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a 
depth of 13 to 21 inches is dark gray loamy fine sand. 
The underlying material from 21 to 65 inches is light 
brownish gray and light gray fine sand and from 65 to 75 
inches is grayish brown sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Albany, Chipley, and Osier soils. The included soils make 
up about. 15 percent of the map unit. 

This Rutlege soil is extremely acid to strongly acid. 
Permeability is rapid, and the available water capacity is 
low. The seasonal high water table is at the surface to 1 
foot below the surface. This soil is subject to frequent 
flooding or ponding for brief periods in winter and in 
spring. 

Most areas of this soil are woodland. Small areas are 
cropland, pastureland, or in engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. 

This soil is not suited to row crops and small grains 
because of the seasonal high water table, flooding or 
ponding, and the absence of suitable drainage outlets. 

This Rutlege soil is poorly suited to use as pastureland 
because of the seasonal high water table, flooding or 
ponding, and the absence of suitable drainage outlets. 

This soil is suited to water-tolerant trees, such as 
sweetgum and baldcypress. Because of wetness, 
flooding, and ponding, equipment use limitations, plant 
competition, and seedling mortality are severe. Site 
preparation and planting or harvesting during dry periods 
can reduce these limitations. Equipment that has wide 
tires or tracks operates more efficiently on this wet soil. 
Seedlings have a better survival rate if they are planted 
on raised beds. 

This soil is not suited to most engineering uses related 
to dwellings and other structures. Wetness, flooding, and 
ponding severely limit the use of this soil for septic tank 
absorption fields, for dwellings without basements, and 
for lawns and landscaping. These limitations are difficult 
and costly to reduce. 

This Rutlege soil is in capability subclass Vlw. 


Se—Seagate sand. This soil is on nearly level upland 
terraces. It is somewhat poorly drained. The areas of this 
soil are irregular in shape and commonly are 5 to 25 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black sand about 6 
inches thick. The subsurface layer from a depth of 6 to 
14 inches is gray sand. The subsoil from 14 to 18 inches 
is dark reddish brown loamy sand. A subsurface layer of 
yellow sand is at a depth of 18 to 32 inches. The lower 
part of the subsoil from 32 to 79 inches is gray fine 
sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Echaw, Leon, Pelham, and Elloree soils. The included 
soils make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 
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This Seagate soil is extremely acid to medium acid 
except where lime has been added. Permeability is rapid 
in the upper layers and moderate in the lower part of the 
subsoil. The available water capacity is low. The 
seasonal high water table is 1.5 to 2.5 feet below the 
surface. 

Most areas of this soil are woodland. A few small 
areas are cropland, pastureland, or in engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. 

This soil is suited to row crops and small grains. The 
seasonal high water table and low nutrient-holding 
capacity are concerns in management. Surface and 
subsurface drainage systems help lower the seasonal 
high water table. Water control structures in connection 
with drainage systems help to maintain adequate soil 
moisture levels for crops throughout the year. Split 
applications of fertilizer help maintain proper plant 
growth. Residue management helps to prevent soil 
blowing, increases organic matter content, and improves 
natural fertility. 

This Seagate soil is suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include bahiagrass and 
bermudagrass. The major management problem is the 
seasonal high water table, but surface drainage systems 
can reduce the problems caused by wetness. Rotation 
grazing, restricted grazing during wet periods, and annual 
application of fertilizers help keep the pasture and soil in 
good condition. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Loblolly pine is 
the dominant tree. Because of the high water table, 
equipment use limitations, plant competition, and 
seedling mortality are moderate. Equipment that has 
wide tires or tracks operates more efficiently on this wet 
soil. Seedlings have a better survival rate if they are 
planted on raised beds. Site preparation, prescribed 
burning, cutting, and girdling can reduce plant 
competition. 

This soil is poorly suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness is a 
severe limitation for septic tank absorption fields and a 
moderate limitation for dwellings without basements and 
for lawns and landscaping. This soil requires specially 
designed septic tank absorption fields because of 
problems caused by the seasonal high water table. 
Adding fill material to the building site, shaping the 
surface to divert water from buildings, and installing 
drainage systems reduce problems caused by wetness 
around dwellings without basements and on lawns. 

This Seagate soil is in capability subclass Illw. 


Wa—Wahee fine sandy loam. This soil is on broad, 
nearly level, low upland terraces. It is somewhat poorly 
drained. The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and 
commonly are 20 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown fine 
sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
from 6 to 10 inches is brown fine sandy loam. The 
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subsoil from 10 to 15 inches is yellowish brown clay 
loam, from 15 to 26 inches is gray clay, and from 26 to 
59 inches is gray sandy clay loam. The substratum from 
59 to 80 inches is light brownish gray sandy clay loam 
and clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are smail areas of 
Mouzon and Brookman soils. The included soils make up 
about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This soil is extremely acid to strongly acid except 
where lime has been added. Permeability is slow, and 
the available water capacity is moderate to high. The 
shrink-swell potential is moderate. The seasonal high 
water table is 0.5 foot to 1.5 feet below the surface. This 
soil is ponded briefly during wet periods. 

Most areas of this soil are woodland. A few small 
areas are cropland, pastureland, or in engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains; 
however, wetness and the clayey subsoil are concerns in 
management. Drainage systems and land shaping can: 
help reduce problems caused by wetness. Crop residue 
management can improve the tilth of this soil. 

This Wahee soil is well suited to use as pastureland. 
Suitable pasture plants include tall fescue and 
bahiagrass. Wetness is a major management probiem, 
but surface drainage systems can reduce this problem. 
Restricted grazing during wet periods reduces soil 
compaction and improves the quality of the forage. 

This soil is suited to use as woodland. Suitable trees 
include loblolly pine, sweetgum, American sycamore, and 
water oak. Equipment use limitations and seedling 
mortality are moderate, and plant competition is severe. 
Surface drainage and site preparation are needed along 
with equipment that has wide tires or tracks. 

This soil is poorly suited to engineering uses related to 
dwellings and other structures. It is not suited to use as 
septic tank absorption fields because of the seasonal 
high water table and slow permeability. Sewage effluent 
can be pumped to a suitable site. Moderate shrink-swell 
potential and wetness are problems for dwellings without 
basements. Surface drainage and land shaping can 
reduce these problems. Specially designed foundations 
help prevent construction problems, such as cracked 
brick walls or concrete slabs. Wetness is also a problem 
for lawns and landscaping, but land shaping and 
drainage systems can remove excess water. 

This Wahee soil is in capability subclass IIw. 


YaA—Yauhannah loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. This soil is on nearly level, broad terraces in the 
southeastern part of the county. It is moderately well 
drained. The areas of this soil are irregular in shape and 
commonly are 20 to 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown loamy fine 
sand about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a 
depth of 4 to 18 inches is pale yellow loamy fine sand. 
The subsoil from 18 to 52 inches is brownish yellow fine 
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sandy loam and sandy clay loam and from 52 to 76 
inches is light gray sandy clay loam that has mottles in 
shades of brown, yellow, gray, or red. The substratum 
from 76 to 80 inches is gray fine sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coosaw, Eulonia, Ogeechee, and Wahee soils. Also 
included are small areas of soils that have slopes of 2 to 
6 percent. The included soils make up about 20 percent 
of this map unit. , 

This Yauhannah soil is extremely acid to medium acid 
except where lime has been added. Permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is moderate. 
The seasonal high water table is 1.5 to 2.5 feet below 
the surface. 

Most areas of this soil are woodland (fig. 4). A few 
small areas are cropland, pastureland, and in 
engineering uses related to dwellings and other 
structures. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains; 
however, the seasonal high water table is a concern in 
management. Surface or subsurface drainage systems 
help lower the water table and reduce problems caused 
by wetness. 

This Yauhannah soil is well suited to use as 
pastureland. Suitable pasture plants include improved 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Wetness is a major 
management problem, but drainage systems can lower 
the seasonal high water table and reduce the problems 
caused by wetness. Restricted grazing during wet 
periods help maintain good forage quality, reduce soil 
compaction, and prevent sod damage. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Suitable 
trees include loblolly pine, yellow poplar, sweetgum, and 
American Sycamore. Because of wetness, equipment 
use limitations and plant competition are moderate. 
Equipment that has wide tires or tracks operates more 
efficiently on this soil. Proper site preparation increases 
seedling survival. 

This soil is poorly suited or suited to most engineering 
uses related to dwellings and other structures. Because 
of the seasonal high water table, this soil has severe 
limitations for septic tank absorption fields and requires 
specially designed systems. Wetness is a moderate 
limitation for dwellings without basements and for lawns 
and landscaping. Surface and subsurface drainage 
systems help lower the high water table. Shaping the 
surface to divert water from dwellings can reduce 
problems caused by wetness. 

This Yauhannah soil is in capability subclass Ilw. 


Ye—Yemassee fine sandy loam. This soil is on 
nearly level terraces in the southeastern part of the 
county. It is somewhat poorly drained. The areas of this 
soil are irregular in shape and commonly are 10 to 30 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray fine sandy 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer from a 
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Figure 4.—Yauhannah loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is well suited to production of Christmas trees and other timber products. 


depth of 6 to 10 inches is yellowish brown fine sandy 
loam and from 10 to 15 inches is light yellowish brown 
fine sandy loam. The subsoil from 15 to 48 inches is 
gray sandy clay loam and from 48 to 80 inches is light 
gray sandy clay loam with strata of clay and sandy loam. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small 
areas of Nakina, Ogeechee, Wahee, and Elloree soils. 
The included soils make up about 25 percent of the map 
unit. 

This Yemassee soil is extremely acid to strongly acid 
except where lime has been added. Permeability is 


moderate, and the available water capacity is moderate. 
The seasonal high water table is 1 foot to 1.5 feet below 
the surface. 

Most areas of this soil are woodland. A few small 
areas are cropland, pastureland, or in engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. 

This soil is well suited to row crops and small grains. 
Wetness is the major management problem, but surface 
and subsurface drainage systems help lower the high 
water table and reduce the problems caused by 
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wetness. Residue management improves the natural 
fertility of this soil. 

This Yemassee soil is well suited to use as 
pastureland. Suitable pasture plants include improved 
bermudagrass and bahiagrass. Wetness is a major 
management problem because of the seasonal high 
water table. Surface drainage can reduce problems 
caused by wetness. Restricted grazing during wet 
periods help keep the soil in good condition and improve 
forage quality. 

This soil is well suited to use as woodland. Suitable 
trees include loblolly pine, American sycamore, and 
yellow poplar. Because of wetness, equipment use 
limitations are moderate and plant competition is severe. 
Surface drainage can reduce problems caused by 


wetness. Equipment that has wide tires or tracks 
operates more efficiently on this wet soil. Proper site 
preparation, prescribed burning, cutting, and girdling 
reduce plant competition. 

This soil is poorly suited to most engineering uses 
related to dwellings and other structures. Wetness is a 
severe limitation for septic tank absorption fields and for 
dwellings without basements. Specially designed septic 
tank absorption fields are needed because of the 
seasonal high water table. Wetness problems can be 
reduced around dwellings without basements by adding 
fill material or by land shaping to divert surface water 
away from buildings. Wetness is a moderate limitation for 
lawns and landscaping. 

This Yemassee soil is in capability subclass Ilw. 


Prime Farmland 
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In this section, prime farmland is defined and 
discussed, and the prime farmland soils in Dorchester 
County are listed. 

Prime farmland is one of several kinds of important 


farmland defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


It is of major importance in meeting the nation’s short- 
and long-range needs for food and fiber (fig. 5). The 


acreage of high-quality farmland is limited, and the U.S. 


Department of Agriculture recognizes that government at 
local, state, and federal levels, as well as individuals, 
must encourage and facilitate the wise use of our 
nation’s prime farmland. 

Prime farmland soils, as defined by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, are soils that are best suited 
to producing food, feed, forage, fiber, and oilseed crops. 
Such soils have properties that are favorable for the 


Figure 5§.—Noboco loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is one of several prime farmland soils in Dorchester County. 
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economic production of sustained high yields of crops. 
The soils need only to be treated and managed using 
acceptable farming methods. The moisture supply, of 
course, must be adequate, and the growing season has 
to be sufficiently long. Prime farmland soils produce the 
highest yields with minimal inputs of energy and 
economic resources. Farming these soils results in the 
least damage to the environment. 

Prime farmland soils may presently be in use as 
cropland, pasture, or woodland, or they may be in other 
uses. They either are used for producing food or fiber or 
are available for these uses. Urban or built-up land, 
public land, and water areas cannot be considered prime 
farmland. Urban or built-up land is any contiguous unit of 
land 10 acres or more in size that is used for such 
purposes as housing, industrial, and commercial sites, 
sites for institutions or public buildings, small parks, golf 
courses, cemeteries, railroad yards, airports, sanitary 
landfills, sewage treatment plants, and water control 
structures. Public land is tand not available for farming in 
national forests, national parks, military reservations, and 
state parks. 

Prime farmland soils usually get an adequate and 
dependable supply of moisture from precipitation or 
irrigation. The temperature and growing season are 
favorable. The acidity or alkalinity level of the soils is 
acceptable. The soils have few or no rocks and are 
permeable to water and air. They are not excessively 
erodible or saturated with water for long periods and are 
not subject to frequent flooding during the growing 
season. The slope ranges mainly from 0 to 6 percent, 
but most slopes are less than 2 percent. 

About 114,400 acres, or 31 percent of Dorchester 
County, is prime farmland. The areas of prime farmland 


are scattered throughout the county. In some areas, 
prime farmland is used as woodland or pastureland. 

The following map units, or soils, make up prime 
farmland in Dorchester County. The location of each 
map unit is shown on the detailed soil maps at the back 
of this publication. The extent of each unit is given in 
table 4. The soil qualities that affect use and 
management are described in the section “Detailed Soil 
Map Units.” This list does not constitute a 
recommendation for a particular land use. 

Soils that have limitations, such as a high water table 
or flooding, may qualify as prime farmland if these 
limitations are overcome by such measures as drainage 
or flood control. In the following list, the measures 
needed to overcome the limitations of a map unit, if any, 
are shown in parentheses after the map unit name. 
Onsite evaluation is necessary to determine if the 
limitations have been overcome by the corrective 
measures. 


EpB Emporia loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

EuA Eulonia fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

EuB Eulonia fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

FoA Foreston loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

GoA_ Goldsboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

IzA___Izagora silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

1zB__Izagora silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

Jd Jedburg loam (where artificially drained) 

JoA Johns loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (where 
artificially drained) 

Ln Lynchburg loamy sand (where artificially drained) 

NoA Noboco loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

YaA Yauhannah loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Ye  Yemassee fine sandy loam (where artificially 
drained) 
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Use and Management of the Soils 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and potentials of natural 
resources and the environment. Also, it can help avoid 
soil-related failures in land uses. 

In preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect extensive 
field data about the nature and behavior characteristics 
of the soils. They collect data on erosion, droughtiness, 
flooding, and other factors that affect various soil uses 
and management. Field experience and collected data 
on soil properties and performance are used as a basis 
for predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the use 
and management of soils for crops and pasture; as 
rangeland and woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary 
facilities, highways and other transportation systems, and 
parks and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife 
habitat. It can be used to identify the potentials and 
limitations of each soil for specific land uses and to help 
prevent construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information can 
evaluate the effect of specific land uses on productivity 
and on the environment in all or part of the survey area. 
The survey can help planners to maintain or create a 
land use pattern that is in harmony with nature. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to identify 
areas where wetness or very firm soil layers can cause 
difficulty in excavation. 

Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, 
playgrounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and Pasture 


Gene E. Hardee, conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation 
Service, helped prepare this section. 


General management needed for crops and pasture is 
suggested in this section. The crops or pasture plants 
best suited to the soils, including some not commonly 
grown in the survey area, are identified; the system of 
land capability classification used by the Soil 
Conservation Service is explained; and the estimated 


yields of the main crops and hay and pasture plants are 
listed for each soil. 

Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given 
in the description of each soil under ‘‘Detailed Soil Map 
Units.’’ Specific information can be obtained from the 
local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

About 60,000 acres in Dorchester County was used as 
pasture, hayland, or cropland in 1982, according to the 
Soil Conservation Service County Resources Inventory. 
Of this, about 43,000 acres was used for field crops, 
mainly soybeans, corn, tobacco, and wheat. 

The soils in Dorchester County have good suitability 
for increased production of food. In 1982, more than 
240,000 acres of potentially good cropland was used as 
woodland or pastureland. In addition, the production of 
food can be increased by extending the latest crop 
production technology to all cropland in the county. This 
soil survey can greatly facilitate the application of such 
technology. 

In general, the soils in the county that are well suited 
to crops and pasture are also well suited to urban 
development. According to the 1982 County Resources 
Inventory, an estimated 14,400 acres in Dorchester 
County was urban and built-up land. Urban and built-up 
land in the county has been growing at the rate of about 
400 acres per year. The use of this soil survey to help 
make land use decisions that can influence the future 
role of farming in the county is discussed in the section 
“Broad Land Use Considerations.‘ 

Soil erosion is a major concern on less than 1 percent 
of the land in Dorchester County. It is a hazard on less 
than 5 percent of the pasture and cropland. Water 
erosion commonly is a hazard on soils that have slopes 
of more than 2 percent and on soils that have very long 
slopes of 1 to 2 percent. The Emporia, Eulonia, lzagora, 
and Noboco soils have a significant hazard of erosion if 
they are used for crops. Wind erosion is a concern on 
clean tilled, sandy soils; however, most of the damage 
by wind movement of soil particles is damage to young 
plants rather than actual soil loss. 

Loss of the surface layer through erosion reduces 
productivity on soils and causes sedimentation in 
streams. Productivity is reduced as the surface layer is 
lost and part of the subsoil is incorporated into the plow 
layer. Loss of the surface layer is especially damaging 
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on soils that have a clayey subsoil, for example, on the 
Eulonia soils. Erosion also reduces productivity on deep, 
sandy soils, such as the Alpin, Blanton, Bonneau, 
Chisolm, and Foxworth soils, largely because of loss of 
nutrients and fine soil particles. Soil erosion on farmland 
results in sediment entering streams. Control of the 
erosion minimizes the pollution of streams by sediment 
and improves the quality of water for municipal use, for 
recreation, and for use by fish and wildlife. 

Water erosion can best be controlled by using a 
combination of structural measures, which remove 
excess water from the field, and cropping and tillage 
systems, which provide cover and reduce runoff. 
Structural measures, such as diversions, terraces, and 
grassed waterways, reduce the length of slope and 
safely remove excess water from the field. 

Contour tillage reduces the amount and velocity of 
runoff. A cropping system that includes sod crops in the 
rotation and tillage that leaves plant residue on the 
surface provide protective surface cover, reduce runoff, 
and increase infiltration. On livestock farms that require 
pasture and hay, the legume and grass forage crops in 
the cropping system reduce erosion and provide nitrogen 
for the following crop. 

In Dorchester County, areas of sloping soils generally 
are small and irregular in shape and topography. Contour 
farming, contour stripcropping, and conservation tillage, 
which reduce the amount and velocity of runoff and do 
not concentrate the runoff, are effective and compatible 
on these soils (fig. 6). Information on the design of 
erosion control practices for each soil in the county is 
available in the local office of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Damage to young plants by soil blowing is a major 
concern in management on the Alpin, Blanton, Bonneau, 
Chipley, Chisolm, Coosaw, Echaw, Foreston, and 
Noboco soils, especially in large, unprotected fields. 
Conservation tillage, permanent vegetated strips, and 
strips of close-growing crops protect sandy soils that are 
subject to blowing. 

Soil drainage is a major concern in management on 
about 75 percent of the soils in Dorchester County. 
Drainage to the extent needed for cropland and hayland 
is feasible on many of the soils that have a wetness 
problem. It generally is feasible on the Albany, Chipley, 
Coosaw, Coxville, Eulonia, Daleville, Foreston, 
Goldsboro, Izagora, Jedburg, Johns, Lynchburg, 
Ogeechee, Pelham, Rains, Seagate, Wahee, Yauhannah, 
and Yemassee soils and in some areas of the Leon, 
Lynn Haven, and Lumbee soils. Drainage is generally not 
feasible on the Brookman, Capers, Elloree, Grifton, 
Handsboro, Mouzon, Nakina, Osier, Pantego, Plummer, 
and Rutlege soils because of lack of outlets or the 
hazard of frequent flooding. 

Low available water capacity is a limitation on Albany, 
Alpin, Blanton, Bonneau, Chipley, Echaw, Foreston, 
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Foxworth, Ocilla, Pelham, and Seagate soils. This 
limitation can be reduced through crop residue 
management, proper crop selection, and irrigation. These 
soils are well suited to pasture grasses, such as 
bahiagrass and bermudagrass, and drought-tolerant 
crops, such as rye and grain sorghum. Because of the 
rapid leaching of nutrients from these soils, frequent 
applications of fertilizer and lime are needed for good 
plant growth. 

Because soil fertility is naturally low in most soils in 
Dorchester County, regular applications of lime and 
fertilizer are needed. Nearly all of the soils are naturally 
medium acid, strongly acid, or very strongly acid. Regular 
applications of ground limestone are needed to raise and 
maintain the pH sufficient for good crop growth. 
Available phosphorus and potash are naturally low in 
most of these soils. Fertilizers should be applied in split 
applications on the deep, sandy soils to reduce losses 
by leaching. On all soils, additions of lime and fertilizer 
should be based on the results of soil tests, on the need 
of the crop, and on the expected tevel of yields. The 
Cooperative Extension Service can help in determining 
the amounts of fertilizer and lime to apply. 

Soil tilth is an important factor in the germination of 
seeds and in the infiltration of water into the soil. The 
surface layer of most soils in Dorchester County is sand 
or loamy sand and is granular, porous, and has weak 
structure. Generally, these conditions are ideal for good 
germination of seeds and infiltration of water; however, 
the soils generally are very low in organic matter, and 
the retention of moisture in the surface layer is low. 

Fall tillage generally is not a good practice on the 
gently sloping soils that are subject to erosion by water 
or on soils that are subject to soil blowing. If fall tillage 
operations are performed following corn or soybeans, 
equipment should be used that leaves a significant 
amount of crop residue on the surface. On crops, such 
as tobacco, where fall tillage is an important component 
in insect and disease control, a winter cover crop should 
be planted following the tillage. 

The soils and climate of Dorchester County are suited 
to field crops including many that are not commonly 
grown. Soybeans, corn, and tobacco are the principal 
row crops. A small acreage is used for grain sorghum. 
Wheat, oats, and pearl millet are the common close- 
growing crops. Barley, ryegrass, sudangrass, and several 
close-growing legumes, such as arrowleaf clover, 
crimson clover, and sericea lespedeza, can be grown for 
forage or seed. The principal perennial grasses grown 
for forage are Pensacola bahiagrass and Coastal 
bermudagrass. 

Special crops in the county include collards, Irish 
potatoes, mustard, sweet corn, turnips, and pecans. 
Large areas of cropland can be adapted to these and 
other special crops, such as blueberries, cabbage, field 
peas, lima beans, cucumbers, and strawberries. Deep 
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Figure 6.—Conservation tillage can help control erosion and increase organic matter content. This soil is Goldsboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. 


soils that have good natural drainage, moderate to high Yields Per Acre 

available water capacity, and that warm early in the : 

spring are especially well suited to many vegetables. In ne eNerade yields ‘per eee that can be expected of 
this county, crops generally can be planted and the principal crops under a high leveliot management 
harvested early on Emporia and Noboco soils. are shown in table 5. In any given year, yields may be 


The latest information and suggestions for growing higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 


crops can be obtained from local offices of the of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. 


Cooperative Extension Service and the Soil Conservation The yields are based mainly On the SRBeHelce and 
Service. records of farmers, conservationists, and extension 


agents. Available yield data from nearby counties and 
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results of field trials and demonstrations are also 
considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, erosion 
control, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate and timely tillage; control of weeds, plant 
diseases, and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction 
and optimum levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and trace elements for each crop; effective use of crop 
residue, barnyard manure, and green manure crops; and 
harvesting that insures the smallest possible loss. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 5 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
office of the Soil Conservation Service or of the 
Cooperative Extension Service can provide information 
about the management and productivity of the soils for 
those crops. 


Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general way, 
the suitability of soils for use as cropland. Crops that 
require special management are excluded. The soils are 
grouped according to their limitations for field crops, the 
risk of damage if they are used for crops, and the way 
they respond to management. The criteria used in 
grouping the soils do not include major, and generally 
expensive, landforming that would change slope, depth, 
or other characteristics of the soils, nor do they include 
possible but unlikely major reclamation projects. 
Capability classification is not a substitute for 
interpretations designed to show suitability and 
limitations of groups of soils for woodland and for 
engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, soils are generally grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. Only 
class and subclass are used in this survey. These levels 
are defined in the following paragraphs. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through VII!. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 

Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
‘choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 
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Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. : 

Class V soils are not likely to erode, but they have 
other limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their 
use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIl soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class. 
They are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, ors, 
to the class numeral, for example, lle. The letter e shows 
that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless a close- 
growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that water in 
or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cultivation 
(in some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by 
artificial drainage); and s shows that the soil is limited 
mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony. 

There are no subclasses in class | because the soils 
of this class have few limitations. The soils in class V are 
subject to little or no erosion, but they have other 
limitations that restrict their use to pasture, rangeland, 
woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. Class V contains 
only the subclasses indicated by w or s. 

The acreage of soils in each capability class and 
subclass is shown in table 6. The capability classification 
of each map unit is given in the section ‘Detailed Soil 
Map Units.” 


Woodland Management and Productivity 


Norman Runge, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped prepare 
this section. 


Soils vary in their ability to produce trees. Depth, 
fertility, texture, and the available water capacity 
influence tree growth. Elevation, aspect, and climate 
determine the kinds of trees that can grow on a site. 
Available water capacity and depth of the root.zone are 
major influences of tree growth. Elevation and aspect 
are of particular importance in mountainous areas. 

This soil survey can be used by woodland managers 
planning ways to increase the productivity of forest land. 
Some soils respond better to fertilization than others, 
and some are more susceptible to landslides and 
erosion after roads are built and timber is harvested. 
Some soils require special efforts to reforest. In the 
section ‘Detailed Soil Map Units,” each map unit in the 
survey area suitable for producing timber presents 
information about productivity, limitations for harvesting 
timber, and management concerns for producing timber. 
Table 7 summarizes this forestry information and rates 
the soils for a number of factors to be considered in 
management. Slight, moderate, and severe are used to 
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indicate the degree of the major soil limitations to be 
considered in forest management. 

The first tree listed for each soil under the column 
“Common trees” is the indicator species for that soil. An 
indicator species is a tree that is common in the area 
and that is generally the most productive on a given soil 
(fig. 7). 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the probability 
that damage may occur if site preparation activities. or 
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harvesting operations expose the soil. The risk is s/ght if 
no particular preventive measures are needed under 
ordinary conditions; moderate if erosion control 
measures are needed for particular silvicultural activities; 
and severe if special precautions are needed to control 
erosion for most silvicultural activities. Ratings of 
moderate or severe indicate the need for construction of 
higher standard roads, additional maintenance of roads, 
additional care in planning of harvesting and 


Figure 7.—Loblolly pine is the indicator species on Albany fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
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reforestation operations, or use of specialized 
equipment. 

Ratings of equipment limitation indicate limits on the 
use of forest management equipment, year-round or 
seasonal, because of such soil characteristics as slope, 
wetness, stoniness, or susceptibility of the surface layer 
to compaction. As slope gradient and length increase, it 
becomes more difficult to use wheeled equipment. On 
the steeper slopes, tracked equipment must be used. 
The rating is s/ight if equipment use is restricted by soil 
wetness for less than 2 months and if special equipment 
is not needed. The rating is moderate if slopes are steep 
enough that wheeled equipment cannot be operated 
safely across the slope, if soil wetness restricts 
equipment use from 2 to 6 months per year, if stoniness 
restricts ground-based equipment, or if special 
equipment is needed to avoid or reduce soil compaction. 
The rating is severe if slopes are steep enough that 
tracked equipment cannot be operated safely across the 
slope, if soil wetness restricts equipment use for more 
than 6 months per year, if stoniness restricts ground- 
based equipment, or if special equipment is needed to 
avoid or reduce soil compaction. Ratings of moderate or 
severe indicate a need to choose the most suitable 
equipment and to carefully plan the timing of harvesting 
and other management operations. 

Ratings of seedling mortality refer to the probability of 
death of naturally occurring or properly planted seedlings 
of good stock in periods of normal rainfall as influenced 
by kinds of soil or topographic features. Seedling 
mortality is caused primarily by too much water or too 
little water. The factors used in rating a soil for seedling 
mortality are texture of the surface layer, depth and 
duration of the water table, rock fragments in the surface 
layer, rooting depth, and the aspect of the slope. 
Mortality generally is greatest on soils that have a sandy 
or clayey surface layer. The risk is s/ght if, after site 
preparation, expected mortality is less than 25 percent; 
moderate if expected mortality is between 25 and 50 
percent; and severe if expected mortality exceeds 50 
percent. Ratings of moderate or severe indicate that it 
may be necessary to use containerized or larger than 
usual planting stock or to make special site preparations, 
such as bedding, furrowing, installing surface drainage, 
or providing artificial shade for seedlings. Reinforcement 
planting is often needed if the risk is moderate or severe. 

Ratings of plant competition indicate the likelihood of 
the growth or invasion of undesirable plants. Plant 
competition becomes more severe on the more 
productive soils, on poorly drained soils, and on soils 
having a restricted root zone that holds moisture. The 
risk is slight if competition from undesirable plants 
reduces adequate natural or artificial reforestation but 
does not necessitate intensive site preparation and 
maintenance. The risk is moderate if competition from 
undesirable plants reduces natural or artificial 
reforestation to the extent that intensive site preparation 
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and maintenance are needed. The risk is severe if 
competition from undesirable plants prevents adequate 
natural or artificial reforestation unless the site is 
intensively prepared and maintained. A moderate or 
severe rating indicates the need for site preparation to 
ensure the development of an adequately stocked stand. 
Managers must plan site preparation measures to ensure 
reforestation without delays. 

The potential productivity of common trees on a soil is 
expressed as a site index. Common trees are listed in 
the order of their observed general occurrence. 
Generally, only two or three tree species dominate. 

The soils that are commonly used to produce timber 
have the yield predicted in cubic feet and board feet. 
The yield is predicted at the point where mean annual 
increment culminates. The productivity of the soils in this 
survey is mainly based on loblolly pine. 

The site index is determined by taking height 
measurements and determining the age of selected 
trees within stands of a given species. This index is the 
average height, in feet, that the trees attain in a specified 
number of years. This index applies to fully stocked, 
even-aged, unmanaged stands. 

The productivity class represents an expected volume 
produced by the most important trees, expressed in 
cubic feet per acre per year. Cubic feet per acre can be 
converted to board feet by multiplying by a factor of 
about 5. For example, a productivity class of 114 means 
the soil can be expected to produce about 568 board 
feet per acre per year at the point where mean annual 
increment culminates. 

Trees to plant are those that are used for reforestation 
or, if suitable conditions exist, natural regeneration. They 
are suited to the soils and will produce a commercial 
wood crop. Desired product, topographic position (such 
as a low, wet area), and personal preference are three 
factors of many that can influence the choice of trees to 
use for reforestation. 


Recreation 


In table 8, the soils of the survey area are rated 
according to the limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
features, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface layer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. Not 
considered in the ratings, but important in evaluating a 
site, are the location and accessibility of the area, the 
size and shape of the area and its scenic quality, 
vegetation, access to water, potential water 
impoundment sites, and access to public sewerlines. The 
capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent and the 
ability of the soil to support vegetation are also 
important. Soils subject to flooding are limited for 
recreational use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. In planning 
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recreation facilities, onsite assessment of the height, 
duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential. 

In table 8, the degree of soil limitation is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that soil 
properties are generally favorable and that limitations are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 8 can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in table 
11 and interpretations for dwellings without basements 
and for local roads and streets in table 10. 
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Camp areas require site preparation, such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary 
facilities and utility lines (fig. 8). Camp areas are subject 
to heavy foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best 
soils have gentle slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface absorbs 
rainfall readily but remains firm, and it is not dusty when 
dry. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, and are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
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Figure 8.—Izagora silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is suited to use for camp areas and other recreational activities. 
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wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is firm after rains and is not dusty when dry. 

Paths and trails for hiking and horseback riding should 
require little or no cutting and filling. The best soils are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once a year during 
the period of use. 

Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be 
required. The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, and are not subject to 
prolonged flooding during the period of use. The 
suitability of the soil for tees or greens is not considered 
in rating the soils. 


Wildlife Habitat 


Dorchester County has a wide variety of wildlife habitat 
and a diveristy of game and nongame wildlife species. 
Habitat varies from the dry sandy ridges and upland 
hardwood sites to the bottom land hardwood swamps. 
Farm ponds, lakes, streams, and adjacent wetlands 
produce favorable conditions for many fish species and 
for resident and migratory waterfowl. 

The principal wildlife species in this county are quail, 
rabbit, squirrel, deer, turkey, dove, furbearers, and a 
variety of ducks. Good populations of quail and rabbits 
are in the western part of the county. Woodland game 
animals, birds, and ducks are most abundant along the 
Edisto River. 

Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover. They also affect 
the construction of water impoundments. Man’s activities 
also influence the quantity and quality of habitat by his 
decisions to alter the vegetation patterns on the 
landscape. The kind and abundance of wildlife depend 
largely on the amount and distribution of food, cover, 
and water. Wildlife habitat can be created or improved 
by planting appropriate vegetation, by maintaining the 
existing plant cover, or by promoting the natural 
establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 9, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential for providing habitat for 
various kinds of wildlife. This information can be used in 
planning parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, and 
other developmenis for wildlife; in selecting soils that are 
suitable for establishing, improving, or maintaining 
specific elements of wildlife habitat; and in determining 
the intensity of management needed for each element of 
the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good indicates that the element or 
kind of habitat is easily established, improved, or 
mainiained. Few or no limitations affect management, 
and satisfactory results can be expected. A rating of fair 
indicates that the element or kind of habitat can be 
established, improved, or maintained in most places. 
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Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor indicates that 
limitations are severe for the designated element or kind 
of habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor indicates 
that restrictions for the element or kind of habitat are 
very severe and that unsatisfactory results can be 
expected. Creating, improving, or maintaining habitat is 
impractical or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous piants. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grain and seed crops 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, and flood 
hazard. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of grain and seed crops are 
corn, wheat, oats, soybeans, millet, sorghums, and 
barley. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available 
water capacity, wetness, flood hazard, and slope. Soil 
temperature and soil moisture are also considerations. 
Examples of grasses and legumes are bahiagrass, 
lovegrass, lespedezas, and clover. 

Wild herbaceous planis are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of these 
plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, and flood 
hazard. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of wild herbaceous plants are 
ragweed, goldenrod, beggarweed, partridge pea, 
cordgrass, and dropseeds. 

Hardwood trees and woody understory produce nuts 
or other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
hardwood trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, 
the available water capacity, and wetness. Examples of 
these plants are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, apple, 
hawthorn, dogwood, hickory, blackberry, and grape. 
Examples of fruit-producing shrubs that are suitable for 
planting on soils rated good are pyracantha, Rem-red 
honeysuckle, autumn olive, and crabapple. 

Coniferous plants furnish browse and seeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
coniferous trees, shrubs, and ground cover are depth of 
the root zone, available water capacity, and wetness. 
Examples of coniferous plants are pine, cedar, and 
juniper. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial, wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged and floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
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properties and features affecting wetland plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, 
and slope. Examples of wetland plants are smartweed, 
wild millet, wildrice, alder, buttonbush, cordgrass, rushes, 
sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water-control 
structures. Soil properties and features affecting shallow 
water areas are wetness, slope, and permeability. 
Examples of shallow water areas are marshes, swamps, 
waterfowl feeding areas, and ponds. 

The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for opentand wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce 
grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild 
herbaceous plants. The wildlife attracted to these areas 
include bobwhite quail, doves, meadowlark, field 
sparrow, cottontail, and red fox. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of 
deciduous plants or coniferous plants or both and 
associated grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas include wild 
turkey, woodcock, thrushes, woodpeckers, squirrels, gray 
fox, raccoon, and deer. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy, 
or swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are ducks, geese, herons, shore 
birds, mink, otter, and beaver. 


Engineering 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. The ratings are 
given in the following tables: Building site development, 
Sanitary facilities, Construction materials, and Water 
management. The ratings are based on observed 
performance of the soils and on the estimated data and 
test data in the “Soil Properties” section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
Planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
For example, estimates and other data generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 
and because of the map scale, small areas of different 
soils may be included within the mapped areas of a 
specific soil. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
eliminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or 
for testing and analysis by personnel experienced in the 
design and construction of engineering works. 
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Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Local ordinances and regulations must be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to 
bedrock, hardness of bedrock within 5 to 6 feet of the 
surface, soil wetness, depth to a seasonal high water 
table, slope, likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure 
aggregation, and soil density. Data were collected about 
kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt 
fractions, and the kind of adsorbed cations. Estimates 
were made for erodibility, permeability, corrosivity, shrink- 
swell potential, available water capacity, and other 
behavioral characteristics affecting engineering uses. 

This information can be used to: evaluate the potential 
of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, and 
recreational uses; make preliminary estimates of 
construction conditions; evaluate alternative routes for 
roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables; evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; plan 
detailed onsite investigations of soils and geology; locate 
potential sources of sand, earthfill, and topsoil; plan 
drainage systems, irrigation systems, ponds, terraces, 
and other structures for soil and water conservation; and 
predict performance of proposed small structures and 
pavements by comparing the performance of existing 
similar structures on the same or similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil maps, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey can be used to make additional interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Building Site Development 


Table 10 shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect shallow excavations, dwellings with and 
without basements, small commercial buildings, local 
roads and streets, and lawns and landscaping. The 
limitations are considered s/ight if soil properties and site 
features are generally favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate 
if soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 
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Special feasibility studies may be required where the soil 
limitations are severe. 

Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by the depth to a very 
firm dense layer, the stone content, soil texture, and 
slope. The time of the year that excavations can be 
made is affected by the depth to a seasonal high water 
table and the susceptibility of the soil to flooding. The 
resistance of the excavation walls or banks to sloughing 
or caving is affected by soil texture and the depth to the 
water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
soil. The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
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Figure 9.—Drainage and land shaping are needed if Eulonia fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes, is used as sites for acting. 
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dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are made 
for small commercial buildings without basements, for 
dwellings with basements, and for dwellings without 
basements (fig. 9). The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. A high water table, flooding, shrink-swell 
potential, and organic layers can cause the movement of 
footings. Depth to a high water table and flooding affect 
the ease of excavation and construction. Landscaping 
and grading that require cuts and fills of more than 5 to 
6 feet are not considered. 

Local roads and streets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. They 
have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material, a base of 
gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material, and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
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the soils. Depth to a high water table, flooding, and slope 
affect the ease of excavating and grading. Soil strength 
(as inferred from the engineering classification of the 
soil) and depth to a high water table affect the traffic- 
supporting capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf and 
ornamental trees and shrubs can be established and 
maintained. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. Soil 
reaction, depth to a high water table, the available water 
capacity in the upper 40 inches, and the content of salts 
and sulfidic materials affect plant growth. Flooding, 
wetness, slope, and the amount of sand, clay, or organic 
matter in the surface layer affect trafficability after 
vegetation is established. 


Sanitary Facilities 


Table 11 shows the degree and the kind of soil 
limitations that affect septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The limitations 
are considered s/ight if soil properties and site features 
are generally favorable for the indicated use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate if 
soil properties or site features are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 

Table 11 also shows the suitability of the soils for use 
as daily cover for landfills. A rating of good indicates that 
soil properties and site features are favorable for the use 
and that good performance and low maintenance can be 
expected; fair indicates that soil properties and site 
features are moderately favorable for the use and one or 
more soil properties or site features make the soil less 
desirable than the soils rated good; and poor indicates 
that one or more soil properties or site features are 
unfavorable for the use and overcoming the unfavorable 
properties requires special design, extra maintenance, or 
costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the soil between depths of 24 and 72 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to a high water table, and flooding 
affect absorption of the effluent. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public health. Ground water can be polluted if highly 
permeable sand or fractured bedrock is less than 4 feet 
below the base of the absorption field, if slope is 
excessive, or if the water table is near the surface. There 
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must be unsaturated soil material beneath the absorption 
field to filter the effluent effectively. Many local 
ordinances require that this material be of a certain 
thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly level 
floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
required to minimize seepage and contamination of 
ground water. 

Table 11 gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
excavated to provide material for the embankments. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. Considered in the 
ratings are slope, permeability, depth to a high water 
table, flooding, and content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage due to rapid permeability of the 
soil or a water table that is high enough to raise the level 
of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to function 
unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is excessive 
or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high content of 
organic matter is detrimental to proper functioning of the 
lagoon because it inhibits aerobic activity. Slope can 
cause construction problems. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfill—trench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste is 
placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and covered 
daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the site. In an 
area landfill, the waste is placed in successive layers on 
the surface of the soil. The waste is spread, compacted, 
and covered daily with a thin layer of soil from a source 
away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
needs to be considered. 

The ratings in table 11 are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to a water table, slope, and flooding 
affect both types of landfill. Texture, highly organic 
layers, soil reaction, and content of salts affect trench 
type landfills. Untess otherwise stated, the ratings apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of about 6 
feet. For deeper trenches, a limitation rated slight or 
moderate may not be valid. Onsite investigation is 
needed. 

Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area type sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 
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Soil texture, wetness, and slope affect the ease of 
removing and spreading the material during wet and dry 
periods. Loamy or silty soils that are free of large stones 
or excess gravel are the best cover for a landfill. Clayey 
soils are sticky or cloddy and are difficult to spread; 
sandy soils are subject to soil blowing. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil material 
remaining in the borrow area must be thick enough over 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or the water table to permit 
revegetation. The soil material used as final cover for a 
landfill should be suitable for plants. The surface layer 
generally has the best workability, more organic matter, 
and the best potential for plants. Material from the 
surface layer should be stockpiled for use as the final 
cover. 


Construction Materials 


Table 12 gives information about the soils as a source 
of roadfill, sand, and topsoil. The soils are rated good, 
fair, or poor as a source of roadfill and topsoil. They are 
rated as a probable or improbable source of sand. The 
ratings are based on soil properties and site features 
that affect the removal of the soil and its use as 
construction material. Normal compaction, minor 
processing, and other standard construction practices 
are assumed. Each soil is evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 
feet. 

Roadfill is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. In this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering index 
properties provides detailed information about each soil 
layer. This information can help determine the suitability 
of each layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil 
after it is stabilized with lime or cement is not considered 
in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. The thickness of 
suitable material is a major consideration. The ease of 
excavation is affected by large stones, a high water 
table, and slope. How well the soil performs in place 
after it has been compacted and drained is determined 
by its strength (as inferred from the engineering 
classification of the soil) and shrink-swell potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand. 
They have at least 5 feet of suitable material, low shrink- 
swell potential, and slopes of 15 percent or less. Depth 
to the water table is more than 3 feet. Soils rated fa/r are 
more than 35 percent silt- and clay-sized particles and 
have a plasticity index of less than 10. They have 
moderate shrink-swell potential. Depth to the water table 
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is 1 to 3 feet. Soils rated poor have a plasticity index of 
more than 10 or a high shrink-swell potential. They are 
wet, and the depth to the water table is less than 1 foot. 
They may have layers of suitable material, but the 
material is less than 3 feet thick. 

Sand is a natural aggregate suitable for commercial 
use with a minimum of processing. It is used in many 
kinds of construction. Specifications for each use vary 
widely. In table 12, only the probability of finding material 
in suitable quantity is evaluated. The suitability of the 
material for specific purposes is not evaluated, nor are 
factors that affect excavation of the material. 

The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source of 
sand are gradation of grain sizes (as indicated by the 
engineering classification of the soil) and the thickness 
of suitable material. Kinds of rock, acidity, and 
stratification are given in the soil series descriptions. 
Gradation of grain sizes is given in the table.on 
engineering index properties. 

A soil rated as a probable source has a layer of clean 
sand or a layer of sand that is up to 12 percent silty 
fines. This material must be at least 3 feet thick. All 
other soils are rated as an improbable source. Coarse 
fragments of soft bedrock, such as shale and marl, are 
not considered to be sand. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 inches 
of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also evaluated is 
the reclamation potential of the borrow area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic material and by such 
properties as soil reaction, available water capacity, and 
fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, and spreading 
is affected by slope, a water table, soil texture, and 
thickness of suitable material. Reclamation of the borrow 
area is affected by slope, a water table, and toxic 
material. 

Soils rated good have friable, loamy material to a 
depth of at least 40 inches. They are free of stones and 
cobbles, have little or no gravel, and have slopes of less 
than 8 percent. They are low in content of soluble salts, 
are naturally fertile or respond well to fertilizer, and are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy soils that have a 
relatively high content of clay, soils that have only 20 to 
40 inches of suitable material, and soils that have an 
appreciable amount of soluble salts. The soils are not so 
wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have a large amount 
of soluble salts, or have a seasonal water table at or 
near the surface. 

The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. Organic 
matter greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and releases a variety of plant-available 
nutrients as it decomposes. 


Dorchester County, South Carolina 


Water Management 


Table 13 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas; embankments, dikes, and levees; and aquifer-fed 
ponds. The limitations are considered s/ight if soil 
properties and site features are generally favorable for 
the indicated use and limitations are minor and are easily 
overcome; moderate if soil properties or site features are 
not favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to 
overcome that special design, significant increase in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. 

This table also gives the restrictive features that affect 
each soil for drainage, irrigation, and grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability of the soil 
and the depth to fractured bedrock or other permeable 
material. Excessive slope can affect the storage capacity 
of the reservoir area. 

Embankments, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soil material, generally less than 20 feet high, 
constructed to impound water or to protect land against 
overflow. In this table, the soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the soil 
material below the surface layer to a depth of about 5 
feet. It is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly mixed 
and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate the ability of the natural 
soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth greater than the height of the embankment can 
affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to 
determine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
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compaction characteristics. Unfavorable features include 
less than 5 feet of suitable material and a high content 
of stones or boulders, organic matter, or salts or sodium. 
A high water table affects the amount of usable material. 
It also affects trafficability. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are pits or dugouts that 
extend to a ground-water aquifer or to a depth below a 
permanent water table. Excluded are ponds that are fed 
only by surface runoff and embankment ponds that 
impound water 3 feet or more above the original surface. 
Excavated ponds are affected by depth to a permanent 
water table, permeability of the aquifer, and the salinity 
of the soil. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurface water from the soil. How easily and 
effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
layers that affect the rate of water movement, the 
permeability, the depth to a high water table or depth of 
standing water if the soil is subject to ponding, the slope, 
and the susceptibility to flooding. Excavating and grading 
and the stability of ditchbanks are affected by slope and 
the hazard of cutbanks caving. The productivity of the 
soil after drainage is adversely affected by extreme 
acidity or by toxic substances in the root zone, such as 
salts or sulfur. Availability of drainage outlets is not 
considered in the ratings. 

Irrigation is the controlled application of water to 
supplement rainfall and support plant growth. The design 
and management of an irrigation system are affected by 
depth to the water table, the need for drainage, flooding, 
available water capacity, intake rate, permeability, 
erosion hazard, and slope. The performance of a system 
is affected by the depth of the root zone, the amount of 
salts or sodium, and soil reaction. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
surface water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. 
Wetness and slope affect the construction of grassed 
waterways. A hazard of wind erosion, low available water 
capacity, restricted rooting depth, toxic substances such 
as salts, and restricted permeability adversely affect the 
growth and maintenance of the grass after construction. 


Soil Properties 
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Data relating to soil properties are collected during the 
course of the soil survey. The data and the estimates of 
soil and water features, listed in tables, are explained on 
the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shallow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils and 
to delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are taken 
from some typical profiles and tested in the laboratory to 
determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, and 
compaction characteristics. These results are reported in 
table 17. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of samples from the 
survey area, and on laboratory tests of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify field 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help characterize 
key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classifications, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 14 gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and of the range of index properties for the 
major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most soils 
have layers of contrasting properties within the upper 5 
or 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each layer 
is indicated. The range in depth and information on other 
properties of each layer are given for each soil series 
under “Soil Series and Their Morphology.” 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are defined 
according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay in the 
fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. ‘‘Loam,” for example, is soil that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. If the content of particles coarser than 
sand is as much as 15 percent, an appropriate modifier 
is added, for example, “gravelly.” Textural terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Classification of the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (2) and the system 
adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (7). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution of 
the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and according 
to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic matter 
content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified as GW, 
GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and clayey soils 
as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and highly organic 
soils as PT. Soils exhibiting engineering properties of two 
groups can have a dual classification, for example, SP- 
SM. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral soil 
that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in one 
of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the basis of 
grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in content 
of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, soils in 
group A-7 are fine grained. Highly organic soils are 
classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspection. 

If laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2- 
5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. As an additional 
refinement, the suitability of a soil as subgrade material 
can be indicated by a group index number. Group index 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20, or higher, for the poorest. The AASHTO classification 
for soils tested, with group index numbers in 
parentheses, is given in table 17. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and 
in nearby areas and on estimates made in the field. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
estimates are based on test data from the survey area, 
or from nearby areas, and on field examination. 
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Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table 15 shows estimates of some characteristics and 
features that affect soil behavior. These estimates are 


given for the major layers of each soil in the survey area. 


The estimates are based on field observations and on 
test data for these and similar soils. 

Clay as a soil separate, or component, consists of 
mineral soil particles that are less than 0.002 millimeter 
in diameter. In this table, the estimated clay content of 
each major soil layer is given as a percentage, by 
weight, of the soil material that is less than 2 millimeters 
in diameter. 

The amount and kind of clay greatly affect the fertility 
and physical condition of the soil. They influence the 
soil’s adsorption of cations, moisture retention, shrink- 
swell potential, permeability, plasticity, the ease of soil 
dispersion, and other soil properties. The amount and 
kind of clay in a soil also affect tillage and earthmoving 
operations. 

Moist bulk density is the weight of soil (ovendry) per 
unit volume. Volume is measured when the soil is at field 
moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at 1/3 
bar moisture tension. Weight is determined after drying 
the soil at 105 degrees C. In this table, the estimated 
moist bulk density of each major soil horizon is 
expressed in grams per cubic centimeter of soil material 
that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. Bulk density 
data are used to compute shrink-swell potential, 
available water capacity, total pore space, and other soil 
properties. The moist bulk density of a soil indicates the 
pore space available for water and roots. A bulk density 
of more than 1.6 can restrict water storage and root 
penetration. Moist bulk density is influenced by texture, 


kind of clay, content of organic matter, and soil structure. 


Permeability refers to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of 
movement of water through the soil when the soil is 
saturated. They are based on soil characteristics 
observed in the field, particularly structure, porosity, and 
texture. Permeability is considered in the design of soil 
drainage systems, septic tank absorption fields, and 
construction where the rate of water movement under 
saturated conditions affects behavior. 

Available water capacity refers to the quantity of water 
that the soil is capable of storing for use by plants. The 
capacity for water storage in each major soil layer is 
stated in inches of water per inch of soil. The capacity 
varies, depending on soil properties that affect the 
retention of water and the depth of the root zone. The 
most important properties are the content of organic 
matter, soil texture, bulk density, and soil structure. 
Available water capacity is an important factor in the 
choice of plants or crops to be grown and in the design 
and management of irrigation systems. Available water 
capacity is not an estimate of the quantity of water 
actually available to plants at any given time. 


Soil Survey 


Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and is 
expressed as a range in pH values. The range in pH of 
each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Salinity is a measure of soluble salts in the soil at 
saturation. It is expressed as the electrical conductivity 
of the saturation extract, in millimhos per centimeter at 
25 degrees C. Estimates are based on field and 
laboratory measurements at representative sites of 
nonirrigated soils. The salinity of irrigated soils is 
affected by the quality of the irrigation water and by the 
frequency of water application. Hence, the salinity of 
soils in individual fields can differ greatly from the value 
given in the table. Salinity affects the suitability of a soil 
for crop production, the stability of soil if used as 
construction material, and the potential of the soil to 
corrode metal and concrete. 

Shrink-swell potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerals with water and varies with the amount and type 
of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on the 
soil and the magnitude of the change in soil moisture 
content influence the amount of swelling of soils in 
place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For others, 
swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind and 
amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

If the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swelling can cause damage to 
buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design is 
often needed. 

Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
change is based on the soil fraction less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. The classes are /ow, a change of 
less than 3 percent; moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and high, 
more than 6 percent. Very high, greater than 9 percent, 
is sometimes used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil to 
sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universal Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and rill erosion. Losses are expressed in tons per acre 
per year. These estimates are based primarily on 
percentage of silt, sand, and organic matter (up to 4 
percent) and on soil structure and permeability. Values of 
K range from 0.02 to 0.69. The higher the value, the 
more susceptible the soil is to sheet and rill erosion by 
water. 


Dorchester County, South Carolina 


Erosion factor T is an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water that 
can occur over a sustained period without affecting crop 
productivity. The rate is expressed in tons per acre per 
year. 

Wind erodibility groups are made up of soils that have 
similar properties affecting their resistance to wind 
erosion in cultivated areas. The groups indicate the 
susceptibility of soil to wind erosion and the amount of 
soil lost. Soils are grouped according to the following 
distinctions: 

1. Sands, coarse sands, fine sands, and very fine 
sands. These soils are generally not suitable for crops. 
They are extremely erodible, and vegetation is difficult to 
establish. 

2. Loamy sands, loamy fine sands, and loamy very 
fine sands. These soils are very highly erodible. Crops 
can be grown if intensive measures to contro! wind 
erosion are used. 

3. Sandy loams, coarse sandy loams, fine sandy 
loams, and very fine sandy loams. These soils are highly 
erodible. Crops can be grown if intensive measures to 
control wind erosion are used. 

4L. Calcareous loamy soils that are less than 35 
percent clay and more than 5 percent finely divided 
calcium carbonate. These soils are erodible. Crops can 
be grown if intensive measures to control wind erosion 
are used.. 

4. Clays, silty clays, clay loams, and silty clay loams 
that are more than 35 percent clay. These soils are 
moderately erodible. Crops can be grown if measures to 
control wind erosion are used. 

5. Loamy soils that are less than 18 percent clay and 
less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate and 
sandy clay loams and sandy clays that are less than 5 
percent finely divided calcium carbonate. These soils are 
slightly erodible. Crops can be grown if measures to 
control wind erosion are used. 

6. Loamy soils that are 18 to 35 percent clay and 
less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate, 
except silty clay loams. These soils are very slightly 
erodible. Crops can easily be grown. 

7. Silty clay loams that are less than 35 percent clay 
and less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate. 
These soils are very slightly erodible. Crops can easily 
be grown. 

8. Stony or gravelly soils and other soils not subject 
to wind erosion. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. 

In table 15, the estimated content of organic matter is 
expressed as a percentage, by weight, of the soil 
material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 

The content of organic matter of a soil can be 
maintained or increased by returning crop residue to the 
soil. Organic matter affects the available water capacity, 
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infiltration rate, and tilth. It is a source of nitrogen and 
other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and Water Features 


Table 16 gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that invoives engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils are assigned to one of four 
groups. They are grouped according to the intake of 
water when the soils are thoroughly wet and receive 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist mainly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravelly sands. These soils have a high rate of water 
transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water 
transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clays that have high shrink-swell potential, soils 
that have a permanent high water table, soils that have a 
claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, and soils 
that are shallow over nearly impervious material. These 
soils have a very slow rate of water transmission. 

Some of the soils are shown in table 16 with dual 
hydrologic groups, for example B/D. This means that 
under natural conditions the soil is in group D, but by 
artificial methods the water table can be lowered to the 
point that the soil fits into group B. Onsite investigation is 
needed, however, to determine the hydrologic group of 
the soil at any particular location because there are 
different degrees of drainage and water table control. 

Flooding, the temporary covering of the soil surface by 
flowing water, is caused by overflowing streams, by 
runoff from adjacent slopes, or by inflow from high tides. 
Shallow water standing or flowing for short periods after. 
rainfall or snowmelt is not considered flooding. Standing 
water in swamps and marshes or in a closed depression 
is considered ponding. 

Table 16 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely to 
occur. 

Frequency, duration, and probable dates of occurrence 
are estimated. Frequency generally is expressed as 
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none, rare, occasional, or frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable. Rare means that fiooding is 
unlikely but possible under unusual weather conditions 
(there is a near 0 to 5 percent chance of flooding in any 
year). Occasional means that flooding occurs 
infrequently under normal weather conditions (there is a 
5 to 50 percent chance of flooding in any year). 
Frequent means that flooding occurs often under normal 
weather conditions (there is more than a 50 percent 
chance of flooding in any year). Common is used when 
classification as occasional or frequent does not affect 
interpretations. Duration is expressed as very brief (less 
than 2 days), brief (2 to 7 days), /ong (7 days to 1 
month), and very /ong (more than 1 month). The time of 
year that floods are most likely to occur is expressed in 
months. November-May, for example, means that 
flooding can occur during the period November through 
May. About two-thirds to three-fourths of all flooding 
occurs during the stated period. 

The information on flooding is based on evidence in 
the soil profile, namely, thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, or 
clay deposited by floodwater; irregular decrease in 
organic matter content with increasing depth; and 
absence of distinctive horizons, which are characteristic 
of soils that are not subject to flooding. 

Also considered are local information about the extent 
and levels of flooding and the relation of each soil on 
the landscape to historic floods. Information on the 
extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific than 
that provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. The 
estimates are based mainly on the evidence of a 
saturated zone, namely grayish colors or mottles in the 
soil. Indicated in table 16 are the depth to the seasonal 
high water table; the kind of water table, that is, perched, 
artesian, or apparent: and the months of the year that 
the water table commonly is highest. A water table that 
is seasonally high for less than 1 month is not indicated 
in table 16. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. An 
artesian water table is under hydrostatic head, generally 
below an impermeable layer. When this layer is 
penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 
A perched water table is water standing above an 


unsaturated zone. In places an upper, or perched, water 
table is separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 

The two numbers in the “High water table-Depth” 
column indicate the normal range in depth to a saturated 
zone. Depth is given to the nearest half foot. The first 
numeral in the range indicates the highest water level. A 
plus sign preceding the range in depth indicates that the 
water table is above the surface of the soil. “More than 
6.0” indicates that the water table is below a depth of 6 
feet or that the water table exists for less than a month. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors as 
soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and 
electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion of 
concrete is based mainly on the sulfate and sodium 
content, texture, moisture content, and acidity of the soil. 
Special site examination and design may be needed if 
the combination of factors creates a severely corrosive 
environment. The steel in installations that intersect soil 
boundaries or soil layers is more susceptible to corrosion 
than steel in installations that are entirely within one kind 
of soil or within one soil layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed as 
low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage class, 
total acidity, electrical resistivity near field capacity, and 
electrical conductivity of the saturation extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as /ow, moderate, or high. \t is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and the amount of sulfates in the saturation 
extract. 


Engineering Index Test Data 


Table 17 shows laboratory test data for several 
pedons sampled at carefully selected sites in the survey 
area. The pedons are typical of the series and are 
described in the section ‘Soil Series and Their 
Morphology.” The soil samples were tested by South 
Carolina Department of Highways and Public 
Transportation. 

The testing methods generally are those of the 
American Association of State Highway and 
Transportation Officials (AASHTO) or the American 
Society for Testing and Materials (ASTM). 

The tests and methods are: AASHTO classification—M 
145 (AASHTO), D 3282 (ASTM); Unified classification— 
D 2487 (ASTM): Mechanical analysis—T 88 (AASHTO), 
D 2217 (ASTM); Liquid limit—T 89 (AASHTO), D 423 
(ASTM); Plasticity index—T 90 (AASHTO), D 424 
(ASTM). 
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Classification of the Soils 


The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (5). Beginning 
with the broadest, these categories are the order, 
suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. 
Classification is based on soil properties observed in the 
field or inferred from those observations or on laboratory 
measurements. Table 18 shows the classification of the 
soils in the survey area. The categories are defined in 
the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil! orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Ultisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders, 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Udult (Ud, meaning 
humid, plus u/f, from Ultisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property of 
the soil. An example is Paleudults (Pa/e, meaning 
excessive development, plus wait, the suborder of the 
Ultisols that has an udic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are 
transitions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. 
Extragrades have some properties that are not 
representative of the great group but do not indicate 
transitions to any other known kind of soil. Each 
subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Typic identifies the subgroup that typifies the great 
group. An example is Typic Paleudults. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of physical and chemical properties and other 
characteristics that affect management. Mostly the 
properties are those of horizons below plow depth where 
there is much biological activity. Among the properties 


and characteristics considered are particle-size class, 
mineral content, temperature regime, depth of the root 
zone, consistence, moisture equivalent, slope, and 
permanent cracks. A family name consists of the name 
of a subgroup preceded by terms that indicate soil 
properties. An example is fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic 
Typic Paleudults. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have similar 
horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar in color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, mineral and 
chemical composition, and arrangement in the profile. 
There can be some variation in the texture of the surface 
layer or of the substratum within a series. An example is 
the Noboco series, which is a member of the fine-loamy, 
siliceous, thermic family of Typic Paleudults. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


In this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each series. The soil is 
compared with similar soils and with nearby soils of 
other series. A pedon, a small three-dimensional area of 
soil, that is typical of the series in the survey area is 
described. The detailed description of each soil horizon 
follows standards in the Soi/ Survey Manual (4). Many of 
the technical terms used in the descriptions are defined 
in Soil Taxonomy (5). Unless otherwise stated, colors in 
the descriptions are for moist soil. Following the pedon 
description is the range of important characteristics of 
the soils in the series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in the 
section “Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Albany Series 


The Albany series consists of soils that formed in 
sandy and loamy marine sediment on nearly level upland 
terraces throughout the county. Slopes are 0 to 2 
percent. These soils are loamy, siliceous, thermic 
Grossarenic Paleudults. 

Albany soils are associated on the landscape with 
Alpin, Blanton, Bonneau, Chipley, Echaw, Foxworth, 
Foreston and Ocilla soils. Alpin soils are higher on the 
landscape than the Albany soils and do not have an 
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argillic horizon. Chipley, Echaw, Foxworth, and Foreston 
soils are slightly higher on the landscape. Chipley and 
Foxworth soils are Entisols, and Echaw soils are 
Spodosols. Foreston soils have a coarse-loamy particle 
size control section. Blanton and Bonneau soils are 
slightly higher on the landscape. Blanton soils have a 
deeper seasonal high water table. Bonneau soils are in 
an arenic subgroup. Ocilla soils are in positions similar to 
those of the Albany soils and are in an arenic subgroup. 

Typical pedon of Albany fine sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; about 3.5 miles south of Dorchester, 0.5 mile 
south of the junction of South Carolina Highway 25 and 
South Carolina Highway 246, about 0.5 mile northwest 
on farm road, and 200 feet south of road in a cultivated 
field. 


Ap—O to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sand; single grained; loose; common fine roots; 
slightly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

E1—7 to 26 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) fine 
sand; common uncoated sand grains; single grained; 
loose; few fine roots; few fine pores; slightly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

—E2—26 to 54 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) fine 
sand; common medium distinct light gray (10YR 
7/1) mottles and few medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; single grained; loose; 
few fine roots; few fine pores; medium acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bt—54 to 59 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) sandy loam; 
many medium distinct gray (10YR 6/1) mottles and 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; few fine roots; very few faint clay films 
along old root channels; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Btgi—59 to 68 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) mottles and few medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; very 
few faint clay films on faces of peds; few fine pores; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btg2—68 to 75 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; many coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) mottles and common medium distinct brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; very few faint 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid. 


The solum is 60 to more than 80 inches thick. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is fine sand but ranges to 
sand, loamy sand, or loamy fine sand. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 to 8. It has few to many uncoated sand 
grains. Most pedons have mottles in shades of brown, 
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yellow, or gray. The E horizon is sand, fine sand, loamy 
sand, or loamy fine sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. It has mottles in shades of brown, 
yellow, or gray. The Bt horizon is sandy loam or sandy 
clay loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of brown, 
yellow, or gray. The Btg horizon is sandy clay loam. 


Alpin Series 


The Alpin series consists of soils that formed in thick, 
sandy marine sediment on upland terraces. Slopes are 0 
to 6 percent. These soils are thermic, coated Typic 
Quartzipsamments. 

Alpin soils are associated on the landscape with 
Albany, Blanton, Bonneau, Chipley, Foxworth, Osier, and 
Pelham soils. None of these soils have lameila, and all 
are lower on the landscape than the Alpin soils. Albany 
and Blanton soils are in a grossarenic subgroup. 
Bonneau and Pelham soils are in an arenic subgroup. 
Chipley soils have gray mottles within 30 inches of the 
surface. Osier and Pelham soils are dominantly gray 
throughout. 

Typical pedon of Alpin fine sand, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes; about 6 miles east of Grover, about 0.7 mile 
southeast of the intersection of South Carolina Highway 
19 and South Carolina Highway 135, and 50 feet south 
of highway. 


A—O to 7 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sand; single 
grained; loose; many fine and common medium 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E1—7 to 27 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) fine 
sand; few uncoated sand grains; single grained; 
loose; common fine and medium roots and few large 
roots; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

E2—27 to 54 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) fine 
sand; few uncoated sand grains; single grained; 
loose; common medium and few large roots; 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E&B—54 to 85 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) fine 
sand; many uncoated sand grains; single grained; 
loose; common discontinuous strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) loamy sand lamella 0.25 to 1 inch thick; 
strongly acid. 


Depth to horizons containing lamella ranges from 40 
to 70 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. It is fine sand or sand. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. It has few to many uncoated sand 
grains. This horizon is sand or fine sand. 

The E&B horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, 
and chroma of 3 to 6. The lamella in this horizon has 
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hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 
or 6. This horizon is sand or fine sand, and the lamella is 
loamy sand, loamy fine sand, or sandy loam. 


Blanton Series 


The Blanton series consists of soils that formed in 
sandy and loamy marine sediments throughout the 
county. Slopes are 0 to 6 percent. These soils are 
loamy, siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Paleudults. 

Blanton soils are associated on the landscape with 
Albany, Alpin, Bonneau, Coosaw, and Ocilla soils. Alpin 
and Bonneau soils are in positions similar to those of the 
Blanton soils. Alpin soils are sandy to 80 inches and 
have lamella between depths of 40 and 70 inches. 
Albany, Coosaw, and Ocilla soils are lower on the 
landscape. Albany soils have a higher seasonal water 
table. Bonneau, Coosaw, and Ocilla soils are in an arenic 
subgroup. 

Typical pedon of Blanton fine sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; about 4.8 miles southeast of Harleyville on U.S. 
Highway 178, about 0.2 mile west on unimproved county 
road, and 200 feet northwest of road. 


A—0 to 3 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) fine 
sand; single grained; loose; many fine and few 
medium roots; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E1—3 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sand; single 
grained; loose; common fine and few medium roots; 
medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

E2—8 to 44 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) fine 
sand; few fine distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles; single grained; loose; few uncoated sand 
grains; few fine roots; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—44 to 55 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
Clay loam; few medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 
4/6) mottles and common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; very few faint 
clay films on faces of peds; few fine roots; medium 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt2—-55 to 64 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) and light gray (10YR 7/1) mottles and 
few medium distinct red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very few distinct clay films on faces of peds; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—64 to 80 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; strata of fine sandy loam; many medium 
distinct light gray (10YR 7/1) mottles and common 
medium distinct red (2.5YR 4/8) and brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; very strongly 
acid. 
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The solum ranges from 60 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. It is fine sand or sand. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 to 8. Some pedons have few to many 
pockets of uncoated sand grains. The E horizon is sand, 
fine sand, loamy sand, or loamy fine sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 4 to 8. It has mottles in shades of red, brown, 
or yellow. The lower part of the Bt horizon has mottles in 
shades of gray. The Bt horizon is sandy clay loam. Some 
pedons have thin subhorizons of sandy loam, fine sandy 
loam, or sandy clay. 


Bonneau Series 


The Bonneau series consists of soils that formed in 
sandy and loamy marine sediments on nearly level to 
gently sloping upland terraces. Slopes are 0 to 6 
percent. These soils are loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic 
Paleudults. 

Bonneau soils are associated on the landscape with 
Blanton, Coxville, Goldsboro, Lynchburg, Noboco, 
Pelham, and Rains soils. Blanton soils are higher on the 
landscape than the Bonneau soils and are in a 
grossarenic subgroup. Noboco soils are in positions 
similar to those of the Bonneau soils, and Goldsboro 
soils are in slightly lower positions on the landscape. 
These soils are not in an arenic subgroup. Coxville, 
Lynchburg, Pelham, and Rains soils are lower on the 
landscape and are Aquults. Coxville soils also have more 
than 35 percent clay in the control section. 

Typical pedon of Bonneau fine sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; about 4.5 miles south of Byrds on South Carolina 
Highway 161, about 2.5 miles southeast on woods road 
that bends toward the north, and 100 feet west of road. 


A—0 to 3 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) fine sand; single 
grained; loose; few large roots, common medium 
roots, and many fine roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

E—3 to 27 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) fine 
sand; common medium faint white (1OYR 8/2) sand 
grains and few medium distinct gray (10YR 5/1) 
stains along old root channels; single grained; loose; 
common fine roots, medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—27 to 42 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
loam; common medium faint yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) mottles and common medium distinct pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; very few faint clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine pores; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 
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Bt2—42 to 53 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy loam; common medium prominent red (2.5YR 
4/8) mottles and common medium distinct gray 
(10YR 6/1) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; very few faint clay films 
on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Btg—53 to 61 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) and few medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few distinct clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C—61 to 80 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy loam; 
common medium distinct light gray (1OYR 7/1) and 
common medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8) mottles; massive; very friable; very strongly 
acid. 


The solum ranges from 60 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. The A horizon has hue of 10YRA, value of 3 to 
5, and chroma of 1 to 3. It commonly is fine sand, but 
ranges to sand, loamy sand, or loamy fine sand. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. Some pedons have mottles of 
uncoated sand grains. This horizon is fine sand, loamy 
sand, or loamy fine sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 3 to 8. It has mottles in shades of 
red, yellow, and brown with gray mottles in the lower 
part. This horizon is commonly sandy loam or sandy clay 
ijoam but ranges to sandy clay in the lower part. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of red, yellow, 
and brown. This horizon is sandy loam or sandy clay 
loam. It is sandy clay in some pedons. 

The C horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 10YR, value of 4 
to 7, and chroma of 1 to 8. It is sand, loamy sand, or 
sandy loam. 


Brookman Series 


The Brookman series consists of soils that formed in 
clayey marine sediment on nearly level, large 
drainageways mainly in the southeastern part of the 
county. Slopes are dominantly less than 1 percent. 
These soils are fine, mixed, thermic Typic Umbraqualfs. 

Brookman soils are associated on the landscape with 
Eulonia, Mouzon, and Wahee soils. Eulonia and Wahee 
soils are higher on the landscape than the Brookman 
soils and have colors that have chroma of 3 or more in 
some part of the subsoil. Mouzon soils are slightly higher 
on. the landscape and have an ochric epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Brookman clay loam, frequently 
flooded; about 4 miles northeast of Delemars crossroads 
on South Carolina Highway 165, about 2.3 miles south 
on paper company road, and 50 feet north of large 
drainage ditch. 
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A—O to 8 inches; black (10YR 2/1) clay loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; slightly sticky; 
many fine roots, common medium roots and few 
large roots; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Btg1—8 to 22 inches; black (10YR 2/1) clay; weak 
medium prismatic structure; very sticky; common 
fine roots; few fine pores; few distinct clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Btg2—22 to 49 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; weak 
medium prismatic structure; very sticky; few fine 
roots and pores; common distinct clay films on 
faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg3—49 to 57 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay loam; weak 
prismatic structure; slightly sticky; common distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; medium acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

BCg—57 to 76 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
common coarse distinct dark gray (10YR 4/1) 
mottles along old root channels and on faces of 
peds; weak medium prismatic structure; nonsticky; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg—76 to 80 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loamy 
sand; massive; very friable; neutral. 


The solum ranges from 40 to more than 60 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is clay loam but ranges to 
fine sandy loam or loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Some pedons have mottles in shades 
of red, yellow, or brown. This horizon is clay loam, sandy 
clay, or clay. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 2 to 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Some pedons have mottles in 
shades of red, yellow, brown, or gray. This horizon 
ranges from sandy clay loam to clay and has stratified 
lenses of loamy sand or sandy loam. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2. Some pedons have red or 
brown mottles. This horizon ranges from sand to clay, or 
it is stratified with variable textures. 


Capers Series 


The Capers series consists of soils that formed in silty 
and clayey marine sediments on nearly level, broad tidal 
flats and along lower reaches of larger streams flowing 
into the tidal flats. The elevation is 2 to 5 feet above sea 
level. Slopes are dominantly less than 1 percent but 
range from 0 to 2 percent. These soils are fine, mixed, 
nonacid, thermic Typic Sulfaquents. 

Capers soils are associated on the landscape with 
Brookman and Mouzon soils. Brookman and Mouzon 
soils are higher on the landscape than the Capers soils 
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and have an argillic horizon. Also, Brookman soils have 
an umbric epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Capers silty clay loam; about 13 
miles southwest of Summerville at the intersection of 
South Carolina Highway 317 and South Carolina 
Highway 165, 7.3 miles east on South Carolina Highway 
317, 3,500 feet north on unimproved paper company 
road, and 200 feet east of road. 


A1—0 to 11 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay loam; massive; friable; many roots, leaves, 
and stems; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—11 to 21 inches; black (10YR 2/1) silty clay loam; 
massive; slightly sticky; soil flows between fingers 
with some difficulty (n value 0.8); strong sulfide odor; 
common to many fine and medium roots; few fine 
pores; mildly alkaline, clear smooth boundary. 

Cgi—21 to 28 inches; black (10YR 2/1) clay; massive; 
Sticky; soil flows between fingers with difficulty (n 
value 0.7); strong sulfide odor; few fine pores; mildly 
alkaline, clear smooth boundary. 

Cg2—28 to 50 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) clay; common 
medium distinct black (10YR 2/1) mottles and few 
medium distinct light olive brown (2.5Y 5/4) mottles; 
streaks of sandy clay loam along old root channels; 
massive; slightly sticky; few fine and medium roots; 
mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg3—50 to 58 inches; greenish gray (5G 6/1) silty clay; 
few medium distinct light greenish gray (6BG 7/1) 
and light olive brown (2.5Y 5/6) mottles; streaks of 
dark gray sandy loam along old root channels; 
massive; sticky; few fine and medium roots; mildly 
alkaline; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg4—58 to 80 inches; pale green (5G 7/2) sandy clay 
loam; strata of light gray (2.5Y 7/2) coarse sand; 
common medium distinct greenish gray (5GY 5/1) 
mottles; massive; slightly sticky; few fine roots; 
mildly alkaline. 


Some pedons have an O horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is fibric or 
hemic material. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 2 to 5, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is silty clay loam but 
ranges to silty clay or clay. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5BG, value of 2 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is sandy clay loam, silty clay, 
or clay that has strata or pockets of sandy loam or 
coarse sand. 


Chipley Series 


The Chipley series consists of soils that formed in 
sandy marine sediment on nearly level ridges on flood 
plains. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. These soils are 
thermic, coated Aquic Quartzipsamments. 

The Chipley soils in this survey area are taxadjuncts to 
the Chipley series because they typically have more than 
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25 percent very coarse plus coarse sand in the control 
section. This difference does not significantly alter use 
and behavior of the soils. 

Chipley soils are associated on the landscape with 
Albany, Blanton, Coosaw, Echaw, Foxworth, and 
Foreston soils. Albany, Coosaw, Echaw, and Foreston 
soils are in positions similar to those of the Chipley soils. 
Blanton and Foxworth soils are higher on the landscape. 
Foxworth soils do not have aquic colors. Albany, 
Blanton, Coosaw, and Foreston soils are Ultisols. Echaw 
soils have a spodic horizon. 

Typical pedon of Chipley sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes; 
about 2 miles southeast of Grover, 1.5 miles east of U.S. 
Highway 15, 1.25 miles north of the Edisto River, and 50 
feet east of South Carolina Highway 380. 


Ap—O to 7 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) sand; single 
grained; loose; many fine roots; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

C1—7 to 24 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
coarse sand; few medium distinct dark gray (10YR 
4/1) and light gray (10YR 7/2) streaks along old 
root channels, single grained; loose; few fine roots; 
strongly acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

C2—24 to 30 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) coarse 
sand; many fine faint streaks of light gray; single 
grained; loose; few fine roots; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Cg1—30 to 60 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) coarse 
sand; common fine and medium distinct brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; single grained; loose; 
few fine roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg2—60 to 75 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) coarse 
sand; single grained; loose; strongly acid. 


Chipley soils are sand or coarse sand to a depth of 80 
inches or more. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. 

The upper part of the C horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 
10YR, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 6. It has 
mottles in shades of brown, yellow, or gray. The lower 
part of the C horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. Some pedons have mottles in 
shades of brown, yellow, or gray. 


Chisolm Series 


The Chisolm series consists of soils that formed in 
sandy and loamy marine sediments on nearly level to 
gently sloping terraces generally at an elevation of less 
than 42 feet above sea level. Slopes are 0 to 6 percent. 
These soils are loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic 
Hapludults. ~ 

Chisolm soils are associated on the landscape with 
Albany, Blanton, Coosaw, Eulonia, Ogeechee, and 
Yauhannah soils. Albany, Coosaw, Eulonia, Ogeechee, 
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and Yauhannah soils are lower on the landscape than 
the Chisolm soils. Blanton soils are in positions similar to 
those of the the Chisolm soils. Albany and Blanton soils 
are in a grossarenic subgroup. Coosaw soils have a 
higher seasonal water table. Eulonia soils have a clayey 
Bt horizon. Ogeechee soils, are Aquults. Yauhannah soils 
are not in an arenic subgroup. 

Typical pedon of Chisolm fine sand, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes; about 13 miles southwest of Summerville at the 
intersection of South Carolina Highway 165 and South 
Carolina Highway 317, 1.5 miles east on South Carolina 
Highway 317, about 0.7 mile northeast on County Road 
1769, 0.1 mile northwest on dirt road, 0.75 mile 
northeast on paper company road, 0.1 mile east of 
junction of dirt road, and 30 feet east of road. 


A—O to 10 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sand; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine roots, 
common medium roots, and few large roots; medium 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—10 to 30 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) loamy 
fine sand; common medium distinct pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) mottles; weak fine granular structure; 
very friable; common medium and fine roots; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bti—30 to 36 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; common medium faint yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; common fine roots; few fine 
‘pores; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—36 to 48 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish red 
(5YR 5/8) mottles and few medium distinct light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
pores; very few faint clay films on faces of peds; 

_ strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—48 to 58 inches; coarsely mottled light gray (10YR 
6/1), red (2.5YR 4/8), and brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8) sandy clay loam; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine pores; very few 
faint clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

BCg—58 to 80 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) fine sandy 
ioam; strata of sandy clay loam and loamy fine 
sand; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 50 to 80 inches in thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 7, and 
chroma of.1 to 4. It commonly is fine sand but is loamy 
fine sand in some pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. It has mottles in shades of brown or 
yellow. This horizon is fine sand or loamy fine sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 4 to 8. It has mottles in shades of red, 
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brown, yellow, or gray. The lower part of the Bt horizon 
in most pedons is mottled in shades of gray, red, brown, 
and yellow. This horizon is sandy loam, fine sandy loam, 
or sandy clay loam. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, 
and chroma of 1. or 2; or it is mottled in shades of gray, 
red, yellow, or brown. This horizon is sandy loam, fine 
sandy loam, or stratified sandy and loamy textures. 

Some pedons have a C horizon that has hue of 5YR 
to 10YR, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 8. It has 
mottles in shades of red, brown, yellow, or gray. This 
horizon is sand or loamy sand. 


Coosaw Series 


The Coosaw series consists of soils that formed in 
thick deposits of sandy and loamy sediments on nearly 
level, low ridges and terraces. Slopes are O to 2 percent. 
These soils are loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic 
Hapludults. 

Coosaw soils are associated on the landscape with 
Albany, Chisolm, Elloree, and Yauhannah soils. Albany 
soils are in positions similar to those of the Coosaw soils 
and are in a grossarenic subgroup. Chisolm and 
Yauhannah soils are higher on the landscape. Chisolm 
soils have a lower seasonal high water table, and 
Yauhannah soils are not in an arenic subgroup. Elloree 
soils are lower on the landscape and are Alfisols. 

Typical pedon of Coosaw loamy fine sand; about 13 
miles south of Summerville, 4,000 feet east of the 
junction of South Carolina Highway 317 and South 
Carolina Highway 165, 1,300 feet north of South Carolina 
Highway 317 on farm road, and 60 feet west of farm 
road. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E—7 to 26 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) fine 
sand; common medium faint light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) and light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bti—26 to 31 inches; brownish yellow ({0YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; few medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles and few fine distinct light gray (10YR 
7/2) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very few faint clay films on faces of 
some peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2—31 to 43 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct red (10R 4/6) 
and light gray (10YR 7/2) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few faint clay 
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films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Btg—43 to 56 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
common medium prominent red (10R 4/6) mottles 
and common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; very few faint clay films on 
faces of some peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

BCg—56 to 78 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay 
loam; pockets of fine sandy loam; common medium 
prominent yellowish red (5YR 5/6) mottles, and few 
coarse prominent red (10R 4/6) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; very 
strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 50 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. If the A horizon has value of less than 
3.5, it is less than 6 inches thick. The A horizon 
commonly is loamy fine sand but is fine sand or loamy 
sand in some pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 6 to 8, 
and chroma of 1 to 4. It is fine sand, loamy sand, or 
loamy fine sand. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. The lower 
part of the Bt horizon and the BC horizon have hue of 
10YR to 5Y, value to 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. The 
Bt and BC horizons have maottles in shades of red, 
brown, yellow, or gray, or in a combination of these 
colors. These horizons commonly are sandy clay loam 
but are fine sandy loam and sandy loam in some 
pedons. 


Coxville Series 


The Coxville series consists of soils that formed in 
clayey marine sediment in nearly level depressional 
areas and small drainageways. Slopes are 0 to 2 
percent. These soils are clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic 
Paleaquults. 

Coxville soils are associated on the landscape with 
Goldsboro, Lynchburg, Rains, and Grifton soils. 
Goldsboro and Lynchburg soils are higher on the 
landscape than the Coxville soils and have less than 35 
percent clay in the B horizon. Lynchburg soils are in an 
aeric subgroup. Rains and Grifton soils are in positions 
similar to those of the Coxville soils and have less than 
35 percent clay in the B horizon. 

Typical pedon of Coxville loam; about 1 mile south of 
the intersection of U.S. Highway 15 and U.S. Highway 
178 in Rosinville, about 0.5 mile west on South Carolina 
Highway 175, and 50 feet north of road. 


A—O to 6 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; very friable; many 
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fine roots, common medium roots, and few large 
roots; few fine and medium pores; very strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BE—6 to 11 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loam; 
common medium faint gray (10YR 5/1) mottles and 
few fine distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
sticky; few faint clay films on faces of peds; 
common fine and medium roots; few fine pores; 
extremely acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btg1—11 to 35 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay loam; 
common medium distinct dark gray (1OYR 4/1) and 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles and few fine 
distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; very 
sticky; few distinct clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine and medium roots; few fine pores; extremely 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—35 to 80 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; few 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; very 
sticky; few distinct clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine roots; extremely acid. 


The solum ranges from 60 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is loam but is sandy loam 
or fine sandy loam in some pedons. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of red, yellow, 
brown, or gray. This horizon is clay loam, sandy clay, or 
clay. 


Daleville Series 


The Daleville series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy marine sediment in depressions and drainageways 
on upland terraces. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. These 
soils are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleaquults. 

Daleville soils are associated on the landscape with 
Jedburg, Emporia, Izagora, Noboco, and Grifton soils. 
Jedburg soils are slightly higher on the landscape than 
the Daleville soils and are in an aeric subgroup. Emporia, 
Noboco, and Izagora soils are higher on the landscape 
and are Udults. Grifton soils are in positions similar to 
those of the Daleville soils and are Alfisols. 

Typical pedon of Daleville silt loam; about 2 miles 
southwest of Givhans on South Carolina Highway 244, 
160 feet west of unimproved road, and 100 feet north of 
paper company road. 


Ap—O to 8 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; many fine and medium roots; few large roots; 
very strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 
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E—8 to 15 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) silt loam; 
common medium distinct yellow (10YR 7/6) mottles 
and common medium faint very pale brown (10YR 
7/3) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine and medium roots; few fine 
pores; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btg1—15 to 26 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) silt loam; 
common coarse distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) 
mottles and few fine prominent yellowish red (5YR 
5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; slightly hard; few fine roots; few faint clay 
films on faces of peds; few fine pores; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—26 to 39 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay 
loam; many coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) mottles and common medium prominent red 
(2.5YR 4/8) mottles; strong medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few distinct clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Btg3—39 to 67 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay 
loam; many coarse prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles and common medium distinct brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few faint clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

BCg—67 to 80 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay loam; 
pockets of sandy clay loam and strata of fine sandy 
loam; many coarse distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8) mottles and common medium prominent red 
(2.5YR 4/8) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 60 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is silt loam but is fine 
sandy loam or loam in some pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. This horizon has mottles in 
shades of yellow or brown. This horizon is fine sandy 
loam, loam, or silt loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 6 or 7, and 
chroma of 1. It has mottles in shades of red, brown, or 
yellow. This horizon is sandy clay loam, loam, clay loam, 
silt loam, or silty clay loam. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 6 or 7, 
and chroma of 1. It has mottles in shades of red, brown, 
yellow, or gray. This horizon is fine sandy loam, sandy 
clay loam, clay loam, or silty clay loam. Some pedons 
are stratified with sandier material. 


Echaw Series 


The Echaw series consists of soils that formed in thick 
deposits of sandy marine sediment on ridges of upland 
terraces in the central part of the county. Slopes are 0 to 
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2 percent. These soils are sandy, siliceous, thermic Entic 
Haplohumods. 

Echaw soils are associated on the landscape with 
Albany, Chipley, Leon, Foreston, and Osier soils. Albany, 
Chipley, and Foreston soils are in positions similar to 
those of the Echaw soils. Albany and Foreston soils are 
Ultisols, and Chipley soils are Entisols. Leon and Osier 
soils are lower on the landscape. Leon soils have a Bh 
horizon less than 30 inches from the surface. Osier soils 
do not have a Bh horizon. 

Typical pedon of Echaw fine sand; about 2.3 miles 
south of Dorchester, 1,000 feet north of the junction of 
South Carolina Highway 248 and South Carolina 
Highway 25, and 1,800 feet east of South Carolina 
Highway 25. 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) fine sand; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; common fine 
and medium roots; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E1—7 to 18 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) fine 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; medium acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

E2—18 to 45 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
fine sand; common medium distinct light gray (10YR 
7/2) mottles, common medium faint brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) mottles, and few fine distinct red (2.5YR 
5/6) mottles; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bh1—45 to 52 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/2) loamy fine 
sand; common medium distinct pale brown (10YR 
6/3) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure 
parting to weak fine granular; very friable, slightly 
brittle in some parts; few fine pores; few fine dark 
reddish brown (5YR 3/2) bodies that are slightly firm 
and brittle; coatings on most sand grains; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bh2—52 to 60 inches; dark reddish brown (SYR 3/2) 
fine sand; few medium dark brown (7.5YR 4/2) 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure 
parting to weak fine granular; very friable, slightly 
brittle in some parts; coatings on most sand grains; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bh3—60 to 80 inches; black (5YR 2/1) fine sand; 
common medium distinct dark reddish gray (56YR 
4/2) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure 
parting to weak fine granular; very friable, slightly 
brittle in some parts; coatings on most sand grains; 
very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 55 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is fine sand but is sand or 
loamy fine sand in some pedons. 
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The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 6 or 7, and 
chroma of 3 to 8. Mottles in shades of brown, yellow, or 
gray are in some pedons. This horizon is fine sand, 
loamy sand, or loamy fine sand. 

The Bh horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 2 to 
4, and chroma of 1 to 4. Mottles in shades of brown, 
yellow, or gray are in some pedons. This horizon is fine 
sand, loamy sand, or loamy fine sand. 


Elloree Series 


The Elloree series consists of soils that formed in thick 
deposits of sandy and loamy sediments on broad, low 
stream terraces, in depressions, and along 
drainageways. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. These soils are 
loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Ochraqualfs. 

The Elloree soils in this survey area are taxadjuncts to 
the Elloree series because they typically are more acid in 
the A horizon and the upper part of the B horizon and 
have a slightly thicker, darker color surface layer than is 
defined in the Elloree series. These differences do not 
significantly alter the use and behavior of the soils. 

Elloree soils are associated on the landscape with 
Albany, Coosaw, Nakina, Grifton, Mouzon, and 
Yemassee soils. Albany and Coosaw soils are higher on 
the landscape than the Elloree soils and are Ultisols. 
Also, Albany soils are in a grossarenic subgroup. Nakina 
soils are lower on the landscape and have an umbric 
epipedon. Grifton and Mouzon soils are in positions 
similar to those of the Elloree soils and are not in an 
arenic subgroup. Yemassee soils are slightly higher on 
the landscape and are in an aeric subgroup. 

Typical pedon of Elloree loamy fine sand, occasionally 
flooded; about 6 miles southeast of Summerville, about 
1.7 miles north of the intersection of South Carolina 
Highway 642 and South Carolina Highway 259, 410 feet 
northwest of South Carolina Highway 662 and South 
Carolina Electric and Gas power pole 153988. 


A—0 to 8 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy fine 
sand; weak medium granular structure; very friable; 
many very fine roots, common fine roots, and few 
medium roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E1—8 to 20 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
loamy fine sand; common medium distinct brown 
(10YR 5/3) mottles; weak fine granular structure; 
very friable, slightly brittle in some parts; common 
fine roots and few medium roots; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

E2—20 to 23 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) fine 
sand; common medium distinct dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2) mottles and common medium faint pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; single grained; loose; 
common fine roots; medium acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

Btg—23 to 43 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
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mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few distinct coatings on faces of 
peds; few very fine roots; few very fine tubular 
pores; coatings of E material on faces of some 
peds; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BCg1—43 to 51 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay 
loam; strata of light gray (10YR 7/2) fine sand; 
many coarse prominent yellowish red (5YR 4/6) 
mottles and common medium distinct light brownish 
gray (2.5Y 6/2) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few very fine 
tubular pores; few small to medium reddish brown 
(5YR 4/3) ironstone concretions; strongly acid; clear 
wavy boundary. 

BCg2—51 to 72 inches; light gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; strata of loamy sand; common medium 
distinct light gray (5Y 7/2) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
neutral; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—72 to 80 inches; light gray (5Y 7/2) loamy sand; 
common medium distinct gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; 
massive; very friable; neutral. 


The solum ranges from 55 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 2 to 4, 
and chroma of 1; or it is neutral and has value of 2 to 4. 
This horizon commonly is loamy fine sand but is fine 
sand or loamy sand in some pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 to 4. It is loamy fine sand, loamy sand, 
or fine sand. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. In some pedons, this horizon 
has hue of 2.5Y or 5Y and chroma of 3 or 4. Mottles in 
shades or red, brown, yellow, or gray or a combination of 
these colors are in most pedons. The Btg horizon 
commonly is sandy clay loam but ranges to sandy loam, 
fine sandy loam, and clay loam. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5GY, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2; or it is neutral and has value 
of 5 to 7. It commonly has mottles in shades of red, 
brown, yellow, or gray or in a combination of these 
colors. This horizon is fine sandy loam or sandy clay 
loam. 

The C horizon has colors similar to those of the BCg 
horizon. It ranges from sandy to clayey material. 


Emporia Series 


The Emporia series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy marine sediment on gently sloping upland 
terraces. Slopes are 2 to 6 percent. These soils are fine- 
loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults. 

Emporia soils are associated on the landscape with 
Daleville, Goldsboro, Jedburg, Izagora, Lynchburg, and 
Rains soils. These soils are lower on the landscape than 
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the Emporia soils. Jedburg, Lynchburg, Daleville, and 
Rains soils are Aquults. Izagora and Goldsboro soils 
have mottles that have chroma of 2 or less within 30 
inches of the surface. Bonneau soils are in an arenic 
subgroup. 

Typical pedon of Emporia loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 
percent slopes; about 4 miles west of Summerville on 
South Carolina Highway 58, about 1,000 feet southwest 
on a subdivision road from the intersection of South 
Carolina Highway 58 and South Carolina Highway 22, 
about 500 feet north on a subdivision road, and 50 feet 
south of road. 


A—0 to 5 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
fine sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

E—5 to 14 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) loamy 
fine sand; common medium faint very pale brown 
(10YR 8/3) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; few fine roots and common 
medium roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bti—14 to 41 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish red 
(5YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few faint clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine roots; few fine tubular pores; strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt2—41 to 54 inches; mottled reddish yellow (7.5YR 
6/8), red (2.5YR 4/6), and light gray (10YR 7/1) 
sandy clay loam; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few distinct clay films on faces 
of peds; few fine tubular pores; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

BC—54 to 75 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) stratified 
sandy clay loam and sandy loam; many medium 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles and 
common medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 55 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. It commonly is loamy fine sand but is 
loamy sand in some pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 6 or 7, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. it is loamy sand or loamy fine sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 6 or 8. It has mottles in shades of 
red, brown, and yellow. Mottles in shades of gray are in 
the lower part of the Bt horizon in most pedons. This 
horizon is sandy clay loam. In some pedons, the lower 
part of the Bt horizon is sandy clay. 

The BC horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 1 to 8. Some pecons are mottled in 
shades of red, brown, yellow, and gray. This horizon is 
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sandy clay loam that has strata of loamy sand, sandy 
loam, or sandy clay. 


Eulonia Series 


The Eulonia series consists of soils that formed in 
clayey marine sediment on nearly level or gently sloping 
upland terraces in the southeastern part of the county 
generally at an elevation of less than 42 feet above sea 
level. Slopes are 0 to 6 percent. These soils are clayey, 
mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults. 

Eulonia soils are associated on the landscape with 
Chisolm, Mouzon, Ogeechee, Wahee, Yauhannah, and 
Yemassee soils. Chisolm soils are higher on the 
landscape than the Eulonia soils and are in an arenic 
subgroup. Mouzon, Ogeechee, Wahee, and Yemassee 
soils are lower on the landscape. Mouzon and Ogeechee 
soils are dominantly gray throughout the profile. Mouzon 
soils are Alfisols, and Ogeechee soils have a fine-loamy 
particle-size control section. Wahee and Yemassee soils 
are in an aeric subgroup. Yemassee soils have a fine- 
loamy particle-size control section. Yauhannah soils are 
in positions similar to those of the Eulonia soils and have 
a fine-loamy particle-size control section. 

Typical pedon of Eulonia fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; about 13 miles southwest of Summerville 
at the intersection of South Carolina Highway 317 and 
South Carolina Highway 165, about 6 miles east on 
South Carolina Highway 317, about 1.5 miles north on 
paper company unimproved road, and 50 feet west of 
road in planted pine. 


Ap—O to 4 inches, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many fine roots and common medium roots; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—4 to 11 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) fine 
sandy loam; few medium distinct dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2) streaks along old root channels; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; common fine 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—11 to 15 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct very pale brown 
(10YR 7/4) and yellowish red (5YR 5/6) mottles and 
few fine distinct red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; very 
few faint clay films on faces of some peds; few fine 
roots and pores; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2—-15 to 27 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay; common medium distinct red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles and few fine distinct pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
mottles; strong medium subangular blocky structure; 
very firm; few distinct clay films on faces of peds; 
few fine roots; common fine pores; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 
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Bt3—27 to 35 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; strata of clay; common medium distinct 
red (2.5YR 4/8) and reddish yellowish (7.5YR 6/8) 
mottles and few medium distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles; moderate to strong medium 
subangular blocky structure; very firm; few distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; few medium roots; few 
fine and medium pores; few fine flakes of mica; 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

BC—35 to 49 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct light gray (10YR 
7/1) and yellowish red (5YR 5/8) mottles and few 
medium distinct reddish brown (5YR 5/4) motties; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C—49 to 80 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) loamy fine 
sand; strata of sandy clay loam; common medium 
distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/8) mottles and few 
medium distinct light gray (10YR 7/2) and very pale 
brown (10YR 7/4) mottles; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 49 to more than 72 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is fine sandy loam but is 
loamy fine sand in some pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 to 4. It is sandy loam or fine sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 4 to 8. It is sandy clay or clay. In some 
peuene: the upper part of the Bt horizon is sandy clay 
joam. 

The BC horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 to 8. In some pedons, it is mottled in 
shades of red, yellow, brown, or gray. This horizon is 
sandy loam or sandy clay loam. Some pedons have 
pockets or strata of variable textures. 

The G horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 2 to 8. It is loamy sand, loamy fine 
sand, or sandy loam. Some pedons have pockets or 
strata of variable textures. 


Foreston Series 


The Foreston series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy marine sediment on nearly level upland terraces 
mainly in the central part of the county. Slopes are 0 to 
2 percent. These soils are coarse-loamy, siliceous, 
thermic Aquic Paleudults. 

Foreston soils are associated on the landscape with 
Albany, Blanton, Bonneau, Echaw, Goldsboro, Ocilla, 
and Lynn Haven soils. Albany, Echaw, Goldsboro, and 
Ocilla soils are in positions similar to those of the 
Foreston soils. Albany soils are in a grossarenic 
subgroup. Echaw soils are Spodosols. Goldsboro soils 
have a fine-loamy particle-size control section. Ocilla 
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soils are in an arenic subgroup. Blanton and Bonneau 
soils are higher on the landscape. Blanton soils are in a 
grossarenic subgroup, and Bonneau soils are in an 
arenic subgroup. Lynn Haven soils are lower on the 
landscape, are Spodosols, and have an umbric 
epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Foreston loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; about 500 feet north from the 
intersection of U.S. Highway 78 and South Carolina 
Highway 25, about 0.5 mile east on unimproved county 
road, and 500 feet north of road in a cultivated field. 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy fine 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots and few medium roots; medium 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—8 to 13 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy 
fine sand; common medium distinct pale brown 
(10YR 6/3) mottles and few medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; few 
fine pores; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bti—13 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sandy loam; few medium faint yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; very few faint clay films 
along old root channels, few fine roots; few fine 
pores; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—23 to 32 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) fine 
sandy loam; common medium faint yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) mottles and common medium distinct 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; very friable; very few 
faint clay films along old root channels; few fine 
roots; few fine pores; medium acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

E’—32 to 53 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) fine 
sand; common medium faint gray (10YR 6/1) 
mottles and few medium distinct brown (10YR 4/3) 
mottles; single grained; very friable; few fine roots; 
medium acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bitg—53 to 80 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) fine sandy 
loam; strata of sandy clay loam and loamy sand; 
common medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8) and very pale brown (10YR 7/4) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of brown or 
yellow. This horizon generally is loamy fine sand but is 
loamy sand in some pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. It has mottles in shades of brown or 
yellow. This horizon is fine sand, loamy sand, or loamy 
fine sand. 
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The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, 
value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 4 or 6. It has mottles in 
shades of brown or yellow and has gray mottles between 
depths of 20 and 30 inches. This horizon is sandy loam 
or fine sandy loam. 

The E’ horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 to 6. It has mottles in shades of yellow, 
brown, or gray. This horizon is fine sand, loamy sand, or 
loamy fine sand. 

The lower part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, 
value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 6. It has mottles in 
shades of yellow, brown, or gray. This horizon is fine 
sandy loam or sandy loam with strata of loamy sand or 
sandy clay loam. 


Foxworth Series 


The Foxworth series consists of soils that formed in 
sandy marine sediment on nearly level to gently sloping 
stream terraces and ridges throughout the county. 
Slopes are 0 to 6 percent. These soils are thermic, 
coated Typic Quartzipsammerts. 

Foxworth soils are associated on the landscape with 
Albany, Alpin, Blanton, Chipley, Osier, and Lynn Haven 
soils. Albany and Chipley soils are slightly lower on the 
landscape than the Foxworth soils. Albany soils are in a 
grossarenic subgroup. Chipley soils have gray mottles 
between depths of 20 and 40 inches. Alpin and Blanton 
soils are higher on the landscape. Alpin soils have 
lamella between depths of 50 and 70 inches. Blanton 
soils are in a grossarenic subgroup. Osier and Lynn 
Haven soils are lower on the landscape. Osier soils have 
dominant matrix chroma of 2 or less. Lynn Haven soils 
have an umbric epipedon and are Spodosols. 

Typical pedon of Foxworth fine sand, 0 to 6 percent 
slopes; about 0.7 mile southeast of the entrance to 
Middleton Gardens on South Carolina Highway 61, about 
700 feet south of the caretaker’s house along riding trail, 
and 100 feet west of trail. 


A—0 to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
fine sand; single grained; loose; common large and 
medium roots and many fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bw1—7 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) fine 
sand; single grained; loose; common streaks of very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) surface material; 
common medium and fine roots; few fine pores; 
medium acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bw2—14 to 47 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) fine 
sand; few medium distinct very pale brown (10YR 
7/4) mottles; single grained; loose; common fine 
roots; common fine pores; medium acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

C1—47 to 64 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) fine 
sand; common medium distinct light gray (10YR 
7/2) mottles and few medium distinct brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; single grained; loose; 
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common fine roots; medium acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C2—64 to 77 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/3) fine 
sand; common medium faint light gray (10YR 7/2) 
mottles; single grained; loose; medium acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C3—77 to 85 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) fine sand; 
single grained; loose; medium acid. 


This soil is sand or fine sand to a depth of more than 
80 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. 

The Bw horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 3 to 8. This horizon is mottled in 
shades of brown or yellow. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 to 6. It has mottles in shades of brown, 
yellow, or gray. 


Goldsboro Series 


The Goldsboro series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy marine sediment on nearly level upland terraces. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. These soils are fine-loamy, 
siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudults. 

Goldsboro soils are associated on the landscape with 
Bonneau, Lynchburg, Ocilla, Noboco, Pantego, and 
Rains soils. Bonneau and Noboco soils are slightly 
higher on the landscape than the Goldsboro soils. 
Bonneau soils are in an arenic subgroup. Noboco soils 
do not have gray mottles within 30 inches of the surface. 
Lynchburg and Ocilla soils are slightly lower on the 
landscape. Lynchburg soils are in an aeric subgroup, and 
Ocilla soils are in an arenic epipedon. Pantego and 
Rains soils are lower on the landscape, are Aquults, and 
have dominant matrix with chroma of 2 or less 
throughout the profile. Pantego soils have an umbric 
epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Goldsboro loamy sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; about 0.2 mile northwest of overpass 
bridge where South Carolina Highway 86 crosses over 
U.S. Interstate 95, about 1.2 miles southwest on 
unimproved county road, and 50 feet northwest of road 
in a cultivated field. 


Ap—O to 7 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy sand; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; common fine roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

E—7 to 14 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand; few medium distinct dark gray (10YR 
4/1) streaks in old root or worm holes; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—14 to 25 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; few fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
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mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very few faint clay films along old 
root holes; few fine roots; few fine pores; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—25 to 48 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish red 
(SYR 5/8) mottles, common medium distinct light 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) mottles, and few 
medium distinct gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; very 
few faint clay films on faces of peds; few fine roots; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg—48 to 62 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
many coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
mottles, common medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) mottles, and few medium prominent red 
(2.5YR 4/8) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; few faint clay films on 
faces of peds; few fine roots; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

BCg—62 to 80 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
strata of sandy loam; common medium prominent 
red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles, common medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles, and few 
medium distinct reddish yellow (7.5YR 6/8) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 60 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is loamy sand but is 
loamy fine sand in some pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. It has mottles in shades of brown, 
yellow, or gray. This horizon is loamy sand or loamy fine 
sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 4 to 8. It has mottles in shades of red, brown, 
or yellow. Mottles in shades of gray are 18 to 30 inches 
below the surface. This horizon is sandy clay loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of red, brown, 
yellow, or gray. This horizon is sandy clay loam or sandy 
clay. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of red, 
brown, yellow, or gray. This horizon is sandy clay loam, 
sandy clay, or sandy loam. Some pedons are stratified. 


Grifton Series 


The Grifton series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy marine sediment on nearly level flood plains and 
along small drainageways throughout the county. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. These soils are fine-loamy, siliceous, 
thermic Typic Ochraquaifs. 
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Grifton soils are associated on the landscape with 
Mouzon, Daleville, Ogeechee, Osier, Plummer, Rains, 
and Elloree soils. All of these soils are in positions 
similar to those of the Grifton soils and are dominantly 
gray throughout. Mouzon soils are Albaqualfs. Daleville, 
Ogeechee, and Rains soils are Aquults, and Osier soils 
are Entisols. Elloree soils are in an arenic subgroup, and 
Plummer soils are in a grossarenic subgroup. 

Typical pedon of Grifton fine sandy loam, frequently 
flooded; about 1.5 miles southwest of St. George on 
South Carolina Highway 49, 100 feet southeast of the 
highway, about halfway between the two bridges 
crossing Polk Swamp. 


A—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak medium granular structure; very 
friable; common medium roots and many fine roots; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

E—6 to 10 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) fine sandy 
loam; common medium faint light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles and common medium distinct 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; very friable; common 
fine roots; few fine pores; slightly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Btgi—10 to 35 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay 
loam; few medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to strong coarse subangular blocky; firm; few 
fine roots; common fine pores; many distinct clay 
films on faces of peds; few to common small to 
medium concretions of calcium carbonate; few sand 
coatings between peds; moderately alkaline; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Btg2—35 to 49 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct light olive brown 
(2.5Y 5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine 
pores; common distinct clay films on faces of peds; 
common fine and medium concretions of calcium 
carbonate; moderately alkaline; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Cgi—49 to 61 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay 
loam; strata of loamy sand; few medium distinct 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; massive; 
friable; moderately alkaline; clear wavy boundary. 

Cg2—61 to 67 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; 
strata of loamy sand; massive; very friable; neutral; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg3—-67 to 80 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sand; single 
grained; loose; moderately alkaline. 


The solum ranges from 40 to more than 65 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is fine sandy loam but is 
loamy fine sand in some pedons. 
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The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It is fine sand, loamy fine sand, or fine 

sandy loam. 

' The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1. It has mottles in shades of red, yellow, 
brown, or gray. This horizon is fine sandy loam or sandy 
clay loam. Some pedons have strata of loamy sand and 
sandy clay. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 6 or 7, and 
chroma of 1. Some pedons have mottles in shades of 
brown or yellow, and some pedons have strata of white 
sand. This horizon is sand, loamy fine sand, or sandy 
loam; or it is stratified with variable textures. 


Handsboro Series 


The Handsboro series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy and clayey marine sediment on nearly level tidal 
marshes at an elevation of 3 to 6 feet above sea level. 
These soils are flooded by sea water once or twice daily. 
Slopes are less than 1 percent. These soils are euic, 
thermic Typic Sulfihemists. 

The Handsboro soils in this survey area are 
considered taxadjuncts to the Handsboro series because 
they have hemic or fibric material dominant in the 
surface tier, have a redder hue, and are underlain by a 
continuous 2C horizon at a depth of about 48 inches. 
Use and behavior of the soils in this survey area are 
controlled by flooding, ponding, and excess humus and 
are not significantly different than for the Handsboro 
series. 

Handsboro soils are associated on the landscape with 
Capers, Mouzon, and Brookman soils. Capers soils are 
in positions similar to those of the Handsboro soils. They 
do not have organic material in more than half of the 
upper 32 inches of the profile. Mouzon and Brookman 
soils are slightly higher on the landscape and are 
Alfisols. Mouzon soils have an ochric epipedon, and 
Brookman soils have an umbric epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Handsboro muck; about 10.5 miles 
southeast of Summerville, about 1 mile south of the 
entrance to Arch Dale subdivision on South Carolina 
Highway 642, about 150 feet into the marsh from the 
south edge of the marsh. 


Oi—0 to 6 inches; dark reddish gray (SYR 4/2) muck, 
pressed or rubbed fibric material; about 80 percent 
fiber when rubbed; structureless; nonsticky; many 
fine roots; about 20 percent mineral; moderately 
alkaline when wet; clear smooth boundary. 

Oe—6 to 24 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) broken 
faced, pressed or rubbed hemic material; about 50 
percent fiber undisturbed; structureless; nonsticky; 
common fine roots; strong sulfide odor; about 10 
percent mineral; moderately alkaline when wet; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Oa—24 to 48 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) 
rubbed sapric material; about 5 percent fiber when 
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rubbed; structureless; slightly sticky; about 30 
percent mineral; moderately alkaline when wet, 
gradual smooth boundary. 

2Cg—48 to 80 inches; greenish gray (5BG 6/1) silty 
clay; few medium distinct reddish brown (2.5YR 5/4) 
and dark gray (10YR 4/1) mottles; massive; very 
sticky; mildly alkaline when wet. 


The organic layers range from 30 to 48 inches in 
thickness. 

The Oj horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 10YR, value of 3 
or 4, and chroma of 2. Fiber content ranges from 60 to 
90 percent. This horizon is muck. 

The Oe horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 10YR, value of 3 
or 4, and chroma of 2 or 3. Fiber content ranges from 30 
to 60 percent. 

The Oa horizon has hue of 2.5YR to 10YR, value of 2 
to 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. Fiber content is less than 10 
percent rubbed. 

The 2Cg horizon has hue of 5Y to 5BG, value of 3 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Most pedons have mottles in 
shades of yellow or brown. This horizon ranges from 
loamy sand to clay. 


Izagora Series 


The Izagora series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy and silty marine sediments on nearly level to 
gently sloping upland stream terraces and low ridges. 
Slopes are 0 to 6 percent. These soils are fine-loamy, 
siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudults. 

Izagora soils are associated on the landscape with 
Jedburg, Emporia, Bonneau, Daleville, and Pelham soils. 
Jedburg, Daleville, and Pelham soils are lower on the 
landscape than the Izagora soils and are aquults. 
Pelham soils are in an arenic subgroup. Emporia and 
Bonneau soils are higher on the landscape. Emporia 
soils do not have gray mottles within 24 inches of the 
top of the argillic horizon. Bonneau soils are in an arenic 
subgroup. 

Typical pedon of Izagora silt loam, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; about 1.2 miles north of Givnans, about 300 feet 
south of small church, and 80 feet west of South 
Carolina Highway 174 in a field. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; few medium roots and many fine roots; 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—6 to 13 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silt 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; slightly sticky; few fine roots; few fine 
pores; few faint clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Bt2—13 to 26 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) silt 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 
5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
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structure; slightly sticky; few faint clay films on faces 
of peds; few fine pores; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Bt3—26 to 41 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) and light gray (10YR 7/1) mottles and 
few medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
slightly sticky; few fine pores; few distinct clay films 
on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Btgi—41 to 56 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) silty 
clay; many medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles, many medium distinct light gray (10YR 7/1) 
mottles, and common medium distinct very pale 
brown (10YR 7/4) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—56 to 80 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) silty clay 
loam; many medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) 
mottles, many medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) mottles, and common medium distinct 
yellow (10YR 7/8) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 60 to 80 inches in thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. It commonly is silt loam but is fine 
sandy loam or loam in some pedons. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 4. It is sandy loam, 
fine sandy loam, loam, or silt loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 6 to 8. It has mottles in shades of 
red, brown, or yellow. Gray mottles are in the lower part 
of the horizon. The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value 
of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. The Bt and Btg horizons 
are sandy clay loam, clay loam, silt ioam, or silty clay 
loam. Some pedons have silty clay in the lower part of 
the B horizon. 

Some pedons have a BC horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 8, and has 
motties in shades of red, brown, yellow, or gray; or it is 
mottled with these colors. This horizon is sandy clay 
loam, silty clay loam, clay loam, or silty clay. 


Jedburg Series 


The Jedburg series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy and silty marine sediment on broad upland 
terraces. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. These soils are fine- 
loamy, siliceous, thermic Aeric Paleaquults. 

Jedburg soils are associated on the landscape with 
Emporia, lzagora, and Daleville soils. Emporia and 
Izagora soils are higher on the landscape than the 
Jedburg soils and are Udults. Daleville soils are lower on 
the landscape and are not in an aeric subgroup. 
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Typical pedon of Jedburg loam; about 3 miles 
southwest of Ridgeville, about 1 mile southeast of the 
junction of South Carolina Highway 19 and South 
Carolina Highway 136, and 100 feet west of South 
Carolina Highway 136. 


A1i—O to 5 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots, common medium roots, and few large roots; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—5 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loam; 
common fine distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots and few medium roots; few fine 
tubular pores; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BE—8 to 15 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loam; common medium faint brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) mottles and common medium distinct light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; very friable; few fine 
roots and few medium roots; common fine tubular 
pores; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btgi—15 to 36 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) loam; 
common medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8) mottles and common fine prominent red (2.5YR 
5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very fine faint clay films on faces 
of peds; few fine and medium roots; few fine tubular 
pores; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—36 to 55 inches; pinkish gray (7.5YR 6/2) silt 
loam; common medium distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles and common medium distinct 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) and yellowish red (5YR 
5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few distinct clay films on faces of 
peds and in old root channels; few fine and medium 
roots: few fine tubular pores; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Btg3—55 to 75 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/1), 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), and red (2.5YR 4/8) 
ioam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common distinct clay films on 
faces of peds; few fine roots; few fine tubular pores; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BCg-—-75 to 80 inches; light gray (5Y 7/2) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct gray (10YR 6/1) 
mottles and common fine distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; strongly acid. 


The solum is more than 60 inches thick. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 to 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is loam but is 
loamy fine sand, fine sandy loam, or silt loam in some 
pedons. 
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Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 10YR 
or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is loamy 
fine sand, fine sandy loam, loam, or silt loam. 

Some pedons have a Bt horizon that has hue of 7.5YR 
to 2.5Y, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 3 to 8. It has 
mottles in shades of red, brown, yellow, and gray. This 
horizon is loam, silt loam, or clay loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 7.5YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Most pedons have mottles in 
shades of red, brown, yellow, or gray. This soil is loam, 
silt loam, or clay loam. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It has common to many mottles 
in shades of yellow, brown, red, or gray. This horizon is 
sandy clay loam or clay loam. 


Johns Series 


The Johns series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy marine and alluvial sediment on nearly level flood 
plains of the Edisto River. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. 
These soils are fine-loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, 
siliceous, thermic Aquic Hapludults. 

Johns soils are associated on the landscape with 
Yemassee, Chipley, Lumbee, Osier, and Rutlege soils. 
Chipley soils are in positions similar to those of the 
Johns soils and are Entisols. Lumbee, Osier, and 
Rutlege soils are lower on:the landscape and are 
dominantly gray throughout. Osier soils are Entisols, and 
Rutlege soils have an umbric epipedon. Yemassee soils 
are in an aeric subgroup. 

Typical pedon of Johns loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; about 6 miles southwest of Ridgeville, about 1 
mile southeast of the junction of South Carolina Highway 
19 and South Carolina Highway 25, about 0.5 mile 
southwest on dirt road, and 80 feet east of road. 


A—0 to 6 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy sand; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; few large 
roots and common medium and fine roots; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BE—6 to 12 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy loam; common medium distinct dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2) mottles of surface material along 
root channels; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; common fine roots; few fine pores; strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt1—12 to 20 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine pores; few 
faint clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt2—20 to 31 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
sandy clay loam; many medium faint brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles and common medium 
distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and yellowish 
red (SYR 5/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine 
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pores; sand grains coated and bridged with clay; 
very strongly acid; gradual irregular boundary. 

2C1—31 to 42 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sand; 
common medium distinct very pale brown (10YR 
7/4) mottles and few medium distinct light gray 
(10YR 7/2) mottles; single grained; loose; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

2C2—42 to 58 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sand; common medium distinct very pale brown 
(10YR 7/4) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles; single grained; loose; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

2C3—58 to 80 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) coarse 
sand; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) stains on few 
sand grains; single grained; loose; common 
uncoated quartz pebbles; medium acid. 


The solum ranges from 25 to 39 inches in thickness. 
Most pedons have small quartz pebbles in the lower part 
of the C horizon. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma or 1 or 2. It commonly is loamy sand but is 
loamy fine sand in some pedons. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 3 to 6. Mottles in 
shades of brown or yellow are in some pedons. This 
horizon is joamy sand or loamy fine sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 4 to 8. In most pedons, mottles in shades of 
brown, yellow, or gray are in the lower part of this 
horizon. The Bt horizon is sandy clay loam or sandy 
loam. 

Some pedons have a Btg horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 5 to 7, and chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles in 
shades of red, brown, or yellow are in some pedons. The 
Btg horizon is sandy clay loam or sandy loam. 

The C horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 1 to 8. Most pedons have quartz 
pebbles, some of which are stained with brown or 
yellow. The C horizon is sand or coarse sand. 


Leon Series 


The Leon series consists of soils that formed in thick, 
sandy marine sediment on nearly level upland stream 
terraces adjacent to the Edisto River flood plain. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. These soils are sandy, siliceous, 
thermic Aeric Haplaquods. 

The soils in this survey area are taxadjuncts to the 
Leon series because typically the E and Bh horizons are 
coarse sand. This difference does not significantly alter 
the use and behavior of the soils. 

Leon soils are associated on the landscape with 
Chipley, Echaw, Foxworth, Lynn Haven, and Osier soils. 
Chipley, Echaw, and Foxworth soils are higher on the 
landscape than the Leon soils and have chroma of 3 or 
more in the upper part of the profile. Chipley and 
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Foxworth soils are Entisols. Lynn Haven soils are lower 
on the landscape and have an umbric epipedon. Osier 

soils are in positions similar to those of the Leon soils 
and are Entisols. 

Typical pedon of Leon sand; about 1.2 miles south of 
the intersection of South Carolina Highway 61 and South 
Carolina Highway 162, 0.7 mile west on unimproved 
county road, 2,000 feet northeast on unimproved road, 
and 300 feet northwest of road. 


A—O to 6 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sand; single 
grained; loose; common fine and medium roots; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—6 to 17 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
coarse sand; single grained; loose; few fine roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bh1—17 to 25 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 2/2) 
coarse sand; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; few fine roots; weakly cemented; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bh2—25 to 65 inches; very dark gray (N 3/0) coarse 
sand; few medium distinct dark reddish brown (5YR 
2/2) mottles; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C—65 to 80 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) coarse sand; 
structureless; loose; very strongly acid. 


The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 4, and 
chroma of 1, or it is neutral and has value of 2 to 4. This 
horizon commonly is sand but is fine sand in some 
pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 8, and 
chroma of 1 to 2, or it is neutral and has value of 5 to 8. 
This horizon is sand or coarse sand. 

The Bh horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 2 to 
4, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 
2 or 3. This horizon is coarse sand, sand, or loamy sand. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 2 to 4. It is sand, fine sand, or coarse sand. 


Lumbee Series 


The Lumbee series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy marine sediment on flood plains of the Edisto 
River. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. These soils are fine- 
loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, siliceous, thermic 
Typic Ochraquults. 

Lumbee soils are associated on the landscape with 
Chipley, Johns, Osier, Grifton, and Nakina soils. Chipley 
and Johns soils are higher on the landscape than the 
Lumbee soils. Osier and Grifton soils are in positions 
similar to those of the Lumbee soils. Chipley and Osier 
soils are Entisols. Johns soils are Udults. Grifton soils 
have a solum that is 40 inches or more thick, and they 
are Alfisols. Nakina soils are lower on the landscape and 
have an umbric epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Lumbee fine sandy loam, 
occasionally flooded; about 0.5 mile south of Grover on 
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U.S. Highway 15 at St. Lukes Church, about 1.3 miles 
west on unimproved paper company road, about 1.3 
miles southwest on paper company road, about 0.7 mile 
south on paper company road, and 50 feet east of 90- 
degree bend in road. 


Ap—O to 5 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; many fine roots and common medium roots; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btgi—5 to 10 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
and yellowish red (5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; very 
few faint clay films on faces of peds; common fine 
roots and few medium roots; few fine pores; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—10 to 26 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; few medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) and pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; very 
few faint clay films on faces of peds; common fine 
roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BCg—26 to 37 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; 
strata of loamy sand and sand; common medium 
distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles and 
common medium distinct light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) mottles; weak fine granular structure; 
very friable; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2Cg1—37 to 56 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sand; common 
medium distinct light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
mottles and few medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) mottles; single grained; loose; strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

2Cg2—56 to 70 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) coarse 
sand; single grained; loose; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 24 to 39 inches in thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is fine sandy loam but is 
loamy sand, loamy fine sand, or sandy loam in some 
pedons. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1 to 3. it is sandy 
loam, loamy sand, or loamy fine sand. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of red, brown, 
or yellow. This horizon is sandy loam, sandy clay loam, 
or clay loam. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of red, 
brown, or yellow. This horizon is sandy loam or loamy 
sand. Some pedons are stratified with textures ranging 
from sandy loam to coarse sand. 

The 2Cg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 to 3. It has mottles in shades of brown 
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or yellow. This horiozn is sand, coarse sand, or loamy 
sand. 


Lynchburg Series 


The Lynchburg series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy marine sediment on nearly level upland terraces. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. These soils are fine-loamy, 
siliceous, thermic Aeric Paleaquults. 

Lynchburg soils are associated on the landscape with 
Coxville, Goldsboro, Noboco, Pelham, Rains, and Grifton 
soils. Coxville, Pelham, Rains, and Grifton soils are lower 
on the landscape than the Lynchburg soils and have 
chroma of-2 or less throughout the profile. Coxville soils 
have a clayey Bt horizon. Pelham soils are in an arenic 
subgroup. Grifton soils are Alfisols. Goldsboro and 
Noboco soils are higher on the landscape and are 
Udults. 

Typical pedon of Lynchburg loamy sand; about 0.7 
mile northwest of the intersection of South Carolina 
Highway 20 and U.S. Highway 178, 100 feet north of 
highway or about 400 feet northwest of Shady Grove 
Church. 


Ap—O to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine roots and few medium roots; medium 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BE—7 to 13 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; 
common medium faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
mottles and few fine faint grayish brown mottles; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
few fine and medium roots; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Bt—13 to 17 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sandy 
clay loam; few fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) and grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very few faint clay films along old root 
channels; few fine roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Btgi—17 to 42 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) motiles, few medium prominent red 
(2.5YR 4/8) mottles, and few medium distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; moderate 
medium. subangular blocky structure; friable; very 
few faint clay films on faces of peds; few fine roots; 
few fine pores; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Btg2—42 to 54 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; thin coatings of sandy loam on faces of peds; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8) mottles and few medium prominent red (2.5YR 
4/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few faint clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine roots; few fine pores; extremely acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 
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Btg3—54 to 80 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay; thin 
coatings of sandy clay loam and sandy loam on 
faces of peds; common medium distinct red (10R 
4/6) and few fine distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; very few faint clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine roots; few fine pores; extremely acid. 


The solum ranges form 60 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is loamy sand but is 
loamy fine sand in some pedons. 

Some pedons have an E horizon that has hue of 
10YR, value of 4 to 7, and chroma of 1 to 4. It is loamy 
sand or loamy fine sand. 

The BE horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. Yellow and brown mottles are in most 
pedons. This horizon is sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. It has mottles in shades of brown, 
yellow, or gray. This horizon is sandy loam or sandy clay 
loam. Some pedons do not have a Bt horizon. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of red, brown, 
yellow, or gray. This horizon is sandy clay loam. In some 
pedons, it is sandy clay loam in the upper part and 
sandy clay in the lower part. 


Lynn Haven Series 


The Lynn Haven series consists of soils that formed in 
sandy marine sediment in nearly level, slight depressions 
and drainageways. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. These 
soils are sandy, siliceous, thermic Typic Haplaquods. 

Lynn Haven soils are associated on the landscape 
with Chipley, Echaw, Leon, Osier, Pelham, and Rutlege 
soils. Chipley and Echaw soils are higher on the 
landscape than the Lynn Haven soils and have chroma 
of 3 or more in the subsurface horizon. Chipley soils are 
Entisols. Leon, Osier, and Pelham soils are slightly 
higher on the landscape. Leon soils do not have an 
umbric epipedon. Osier soils are Entisols, and Pelham 
soils are Aquults. Rutlege soils are in positions similar to 
those of the Lynn Haven soils and are Inceptisols. 

Typical pedon of Lynn Haven fine sand; about 1 mile 
south of Dorchester, 185 feet east of unimproved 
secondary road 248, and 150 feet south of road in 
woodland. 


A—0 to 10 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sand; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine 
and medium roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E—10 to 19 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) fine sand: 
common streaks of dark gray fine sand mostly along 
old root channels; single grained; loose; few fine 
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and medium roots; many uncoated sand grains; very 
strongly acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bhi—19 to 38 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 2/2) 
fine sand; weak fine granular structure; weakly 
cemented; friable; few fine roots; sand grains coated 
with organic matter; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bh2—38 to 49 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 3/2) loamy 
fine sand; weak fine granular structure; friable; most 
sand grains coated with organic matter; few small 
pockets of uncoated sand grains; few medium 
fragments of ironstone; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

C—49 to 75 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine sand; 
single grained; loose; very strongly acid. 


The sand extends to a depth of more than 80 inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and 
chroma of 1; or it is neutral and has value of 2 or 3. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value 5 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. Some pedons have mottles that 
have higher chroma. 

The Bh horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 2 or 
3, and chroma of 1 to 4. Pockets of grayish sand are in 
some pedons. This horizon is sand or loamy fine sand. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 to 3. Mottles in shades of red, 
brown, or yellow are in some pedons. 


Mouzon Series 


The Mouzon Series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy marine sediment on broad, nearly level, low 
stream terraces. Slopes dominantly are less than 1 
percent, but range from 0 to 2 percent. These soils are 
fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Albaqualfs. 

Mouzon soils are associated on the landscape with 
Brookman, Eulonia, Ogeechee, Wahee, and Grifton soils. 
Brookman soils are lower on the landscape than the 
Mouzon soils and have an umbric epipedon. Eulonia and 
Wahee soils are higher on the landscape and have a 
clayey particle-size control section. Eulonia soils are 
Udults. Wahee soils are in an aeric subgroup. Ogeechee 
and Grifton soils are in positions similar to those of the 
Mouzon soils. Ogeechee and Grifton soils have a more 
permeable Bt horizon. 

Typical pedon of Mouzon fine sandy loam, 
occasionally flooded; about 10 miles southwest of 
Summerville, about 2 miles northeast of the intersection 
of South Carolina Highway 84 and South Carolina 
Highway 163, about 0.5 mile southeast of South Carolina 
Highway 163 on a paper company road, 100 feet south 
of road. 


A—0 to 5 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
fine sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; many fine roots, common medium roots, and 
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few large roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E—5 to 8 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) loamy fine sand; 
common medium distinct dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2) mottles; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; common fine roots and few medium roots; 
medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Btgi—8 to 22 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
common medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8) mottles and common medium distinct light 
yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; common 
fine pores; neutral, gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—22 to 61 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; many medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8) mottles; weak coarse prismatic structure 
parting to weak medium subangular blocky; firm; few 
faint clay films on faces of peds; few fine roots; few 
fine tubular pores; common fine and medium 
concretions of calcium carbonate; neutral; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

BCg—61 to 68 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
sandy clay loam; strata and pockets of sandy loam 
and loamy sand; many medium distinct brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles and few medium distinct 
greenish gray (5BG 6/1) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; neutral; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Cg—68 to 80 inches; light gray (5Y 7/2) stratified sandy 
clay loam and loamy sand; common medium distinct 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles and common 
medium distinct greenish gray (5 BG 6/1) mottles; 
massive; friable; neutral. 


The solum ranges from 48 to more than 60 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is fine sandy loam but is 
sandy loam in some pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 7,.and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It is loamy fine sand or fine sandy 
loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to SY, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is clay loam or sandy clay 
loam. In some pedons, the lower part of the Btg horizon 
is sandy clay or clay. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of 
brown, yellow, or gray. This horizon is sandy clay loam, 
fine sandy loam, or sandy clay. Some pedons have 
strata of sandy clay, sandy clay loam, sandy loam, or 
loamy sand. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is sand or loamy sand, or it is 
stratified with sandy and loamy material. 
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Nakina Series 


The Nakina series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy marine sediment in shallow depressions and 
drainageways of small streams and rivers. Slopes are 0 
to 2 percent. These soils are fine-loamy, siliceous, 
thermic Typic Umbraqualfs. 

Nakina soils are associated on the landscape with 
Brookman, Lynn Haven, Grifton, Ogeechee, Mouzon, 
Elloree, and Yemassee soils. Brookman and Lynn Haven 
soils are in positions similar to those of the Nakina soils. 
Brookman soils have a clayey particle-size control 
section. Lynn Haven soils are sandy throughout and are 
Spodosols. Grifton, Ogeechee, Mouzon, and Elloree soils 
are slightly higher on the landscape and have an ochric 
epipedon. Elloree soils are in an arenic subgroup. 
Yemassee soils are higher on the landscape and are in 
an aeric subgroup. 

Typical pedon of Nakina fine sandy loam; about 9 
miles southeast of Summerville, about 0.7 mile northeast 
of junction of South Carolina Highway 642 and Ashley 
Phosphate Road (South Carolina Highway 62), about 0.5 
mile northwest on housing subdivision road, and 200 feet 
west of 90 degree curve of road. 


A—O to 11 inches; black (10YR 2/1) fine sandy loam; 
few streaks of dark gray along root channels; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
common fine and few medium roots; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—11 to 18 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; few fine roots and pores; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Btg1—18 to 37 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) mottles and common medium faint dark 
gray (10YR 4/1) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; very few faint 
clay films on faces of peds; few fine roots and 
pores; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—37 to 45 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay 
loam; pockets of sandy clay; common medium 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
faint clay films on faces of peds; few fine roots and 
pores; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BCg—45 to 61 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay loam; strata 
of sandy clay loam; common coarse distinct strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots and 
pores; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg1—61 to 70 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy clay 
loam; strata of sandy clay; common coarse distinct 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles and common 
medium distinct light gray (5Y 7/2) mottles; massive; 
firm; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
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Cg2—70 to 80 inches; light olive gray (5Y 6/2) sandy 
clay loam; strata of sandy loam; common coarse 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles and 
common medium distinct gray (10YR 5/1) mottles; 
massive; friable; medium acid. 


The solum ranges from 40 to more than 60 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is fine sandy loam but is 
loamy fine sand in some pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It is loamy fine sand or fine sandy 
loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of 
brown or yellow. This horizon is fine sandy loam, sandy 
clay loam, or clay loam. Some pedons have strata of 
variable textures in the lower part of the Btg horizon. 

The Gg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of 
brown or yellow. This horizon is stratified with variable 
textures. 


Noboco Series 


The Noboco series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy marine sediment on nearly level upland terraces. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. These soils are fine-loamy, 
siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults. é 

Noboco soils are associated on the landscape with 
Blanton, Bonneau, Daleville, Goldsboro, Izagora, 
Jedburg, Lynchburg, and Rains soils. Blanton and 
Bonneau soils are in positions similar to those of the 
Noboco soils. Blanton soils are in a grossarenic 
subgroup. Bonneau soils are in an arenic subgroup. 
Goldsboro and Izagora soils are slightly lower on the 
landscape and have mottles with chroma of 2 or less 
within 30 inches of the surface. Daleville, Jedburg, 
Lynchburg, and Rains soils are lower on the landscape. 
Jedburg and Lynchburg soils are in an aeric subgroup. 
Daleville and Rains soils are Aquults. 

Typical pedon of Noboco loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes; about 2.25 miles south of Reevesville on South 
Carolina Highway 16, about 0.5 mile east on county dirt 
road, 50 feet south of power pole, in planted pine. 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and few medium roots; medium acid; 
clear wavy boundary.: 

E—6 to 14 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
loamy sand; common streaks of dark gray (10YR 
4/1) loamy sand along old root channels; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; common fine roots; 
few fine tubular pores; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 
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Bt1—14 to 40 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; few medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 
5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few faint clay films along old root 
channels and on faces of peds; few fine roots; few 
fine tubular pores; strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bt2—40 to 61 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct gray (10YR 6/1) 
mottles and few medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 
5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few distinct clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine roots; few fine tubular pores; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt3—61 to 70 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 
5/8), gray (10YR 6/1), and red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy 
clay loam; thin strata of loamy sand; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few distinct clay 
films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

BCg—70 to 80 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
thin strata of loamy sand; many medium prominent 
red (10R 4/8) mottles and common medium distinct 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 60 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. Less than 5 percent of plinthite and iron 
nodules are in the lower part of the subsoil in some 
pedons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 2 to 6. Some pedons have few uncoated sand 
grains. This horizon commonly is loamy sand but is sand, 
loamy fine sand, or sandy loam in some pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. Some pedons have few uncoated sand 
grains. This horizon is sand, loamy sand, loamy fine 
sand, or sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 6 or 8. Motiles are in shades of 
brown, yellow, or red. The lower part of the Bt horizon 
has gray mottles. The Bt horizon is sandy clay loam or 
clay loam. Some pedons are sandy clay in the lower part 
of the Bt horizon. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of brown, 
yellow, or red. This horizon is sandy clay loam or sandy 
clay. Most pedons have strata of loamy sand and sand. 


Ocilla Series 


The Ocilla series consists of soils that formed in sandy 
and loamy marine sediments on upland terraces. Slopes 
are 0 to 2 percent. These soils are loamy, siliceous, 
thermic Aquic Arenic Paleudults. 

Ocilla soils are associated on the landscape with 
Albany, Blanton, Bonneau, Echaw, Foxworth, Goldsboro, 
Foreston, Osier, Pelham, and Rains soils. Albany, 
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Echaw, Goldsboro, and Foreston soils are slightly higher 


-on the landscape than the Ocilla soils. Albany soils are 


in a grossarenic subgroup. Echaw soils are Spodosols. 
Goldsboro soils are not in an arenic subgroup. Foreston 
soils have a coarse-loamy particle-size control section. 
Blanton, Bonneau, and Foxworth soils are higher on the 
landscape. Blanton soils are in a grossarenic subgroup. 
Bonneau soils do not have gray mottles within 36 inches 
of the surface. Foxworth soils are Entisols. Osier and 
Pelham soils are lower on the landscape, and they have 
dominant chroma of 2 or less throughout the profile. 
Osier soils are Entisols. 

Typical pedon of Ocilla.sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes; 
about 2.5 miles northwest of Rosinville, about 1 mile 
north of the junction of South Carolina Highway 11 and 
South Carolina Highway 337, about 700 feet southeast 
of South Carolina Highway 337 along frontage road by 
Interstate Highway 26, and 150 feet south of frontage 
road. 


A—O to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) sand; 
single grained; loose; many fine and common 
medium roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

E1—6 to 10 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy 
sand; weak fine granular structure; loose; common 
fine roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

E2—10 to 23 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) loamy 
sand; common medium distinct pale brown (10YR 
6/3) mottles; weak fine granular structure; loose; 
common fine roots; few fine pores; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Bt1—23 to 31 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
loam; common medium distinct gray (10YR 6/1) and 
yellowish red (5YR 5/8) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; very few faint 
clay films on faces of peds; common fine roots; few 
fine pores; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Bt2—31 to 52 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy 
loam; many medium distinct gray (10YR 6/1) and 
red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; very few faint clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Btg—52 to 65 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; 
many medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles and few medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 
5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very few faint clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BCg—65 to 80 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sandy loam; 
strata of loamy sand; common medium distinct 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles and few 
medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/8) mottles; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; very strongly 
acid. 
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The solum ranges from 60 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is sand but is loamy sand 
or loamy fine sand in some pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 to 6. It has mottles in shades of brown, 
yellow, or gray. This horizon is sand, loamy sand, or 
loamy fine sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 3 to 8. It has mottles in shades of red, brown, 
yellow, or gray. This horizon is sandy loam or sandy clay 
loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of red, brown, 
or yellow. This horizon is sandy clay loam or sandy loam. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of red, 
brown, or yellow. This horizon is sandy clay loam or 
sandy loam. Most pedons have strata of loamy sand. 


Ogeechee Series 


The Ogeechee series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy marine sediment on nearly level stream terraces 
at an elevation of less than 42 feet above sea level. 
Slopes are O to 2 percent. These soils are fine-loamy, 
siliceous, thermic Typic Ochraquults. 

Ogeechee soils are associated on the landscape with 
Nakina, Elloree, Grifton, Yauhannah, and Yemassee 
soils. Nakina soils are lower on the landscape than the 
Ogeechee soils and have an umbric epipedon. Elloree 
and Grifton soils are in positions similar to those of the 
Ogeechee soils. Elloree soils are in an arenic subgroup, 
and Grifton soils are Alfisols. Yauhannah and Yemassee 
soils are higher on the landscape and have dominant 
chroma of 3 or more in the subsurface layer or the upper 
part of the subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Ogeechee fine sandy loam; about 2.8 
miles southwest of Ridgeville, southwest of Four Hole 
Swamp bridge on South Carolina Highway 56, 200 feet 
east of Four Hole Swamp stream and 50 feet north of 
road in woodland. 


A—O to 4 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

E—4 to 12 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) fine sandy loam; 
common fine distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine and medium roots; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg—12 to 36 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles and few fine prominent yellowish red 
(5YR 5/8) mottles; weak fine and medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine and 
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medium roots; very few faint clay films on faces of 
peds; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BCg—36 to 57 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
common coarse distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
mottles; stratified with pockets of light gray (10YR 
7/1) sand; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

2Cg—57 to 65 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) fine sand; few 
fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
massive; very friable; few coatings on sand grains; 
strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 or 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is fine sandy loam but is 
sandy loam, loamy fine sand, or loamy sand in some 
pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of brown or 
yellow. This horizon is fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or 
loamy fine sand. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of red, brown, 
yellow, or gray. It is sandy clay loam or clay loam. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of red, 
brown, yellow, or gray. This horizon is sandy clay loam or 
sandy loam. Some pedons are stratified sandy clay loam, 
sandy loam, and sand. 

The C or 2C horizon has hue of 10YP, value of 5 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of red, 
brown, yellow, or gray. This horizon is fine sand, sand, or 
loamy sand. Some pedons are stratified with variable 
textures. 


Osier Series 


The Osier series consists of soils that formed in thick, 
sandy sediment in depressional areas and on lowlands 
near streams. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. These soils are 
siliceous, thermic Typic Psammaquents. 

Osier soils are associated on the landscape with 
Albany, Chipley, Plummer, and Rutlege soils. Albany and 
Chipley soils are higher on the landscape and have 
dominant chroma of 3 or more in the upper part of the 
profile. Plummer soils are in positions similar to those of 
the Osier soils. Albany and Plummer soils are Ultisols. 
Rutlege soils are lower on the landscape and have an 
umbric epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Osier loamy fine sand, frequently 
flooded; about 4 miles southeast of Harleyville, 1,300 
feet north of the junction of South Carolina Highway 139 
and U.S. Highway 178, and 60 feet east of South 
Carolina Highway 139. 
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A—0 to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
loamy fine sand; common medium distinct grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; weak medium granular 
Structure; very friable; common fine and few medium 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg1—3 to 26 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) fine sand; 
common medium distinct dark brown (10YR 4/3) 
streaks; single grained; loose; thin strata of loamy 
sand; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg2—26 to 53 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
fine sand; single grained; loose; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg3—53 to 80 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sand; 
single grained; loose; common uncoated sand 
grains; strongly acid. 


The Osier soils are sandy to a depth of more than 80 
inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 2 to 
5, and chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is loamy fine sand 
but is sand or fine sand in some pedons. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 3 to 
8, and chroma of 1 or 2, or it is neutral and has value of 
3 to 8. Mottles range from none to many in shades of 
brown, yellow, or gray. This horizon is fine sand or sand. 
Some pedons have thin strata of material ranging from 
sand to sandy loam. 


Pantego Series 


The Pantego series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy marine sediment in depressional areas on upland 
terraces. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. These soils are fine- 
loamy, siliceous, thermic Umbric Paleaquults. 

Pantego soils are associated on the landscape with 
Coxville, Goldsboro, Lynchburg, Pelham, and Rains soils. 
These soils are higher on the landscape than the 
Pantego soils and do not have an umbric epipedon. 
Pelham soils are in an arenic subgroup. Coxville soils 
have more than 35 percent clay in the control section. 

Typical pedon of Pantego sandy loam; about 3 miles 
north of the intersection of U.S. Highway 78 and South 
Carolina Highway 16 in Reevesville, about 0.5 mile west 
on South Carolina Highway 472, about 0.75 mile north 
on unimproved county road, about 0.25 mile east on 
unimproved county road, 400 feet northwest of road 
along power line right-of-way, and 100 feet north of 
power line right-of-way. 


A—0 to 12 inches; black (10YR 2/1) sandy loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; very friable: 
many fine and common medium roots; extremely 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—12 to 18 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loamy sand; common medium distinct dark gray 
(10YR 4/1) mottles; single grained; very friable: 
common fine roots; weakly cemented; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 
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Btg1—18 to 37 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; slightly sticky; very few faint clay 
films on faces of peds; common fine and few 
medium roots; extremely acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Btg2—37 to 74 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay; few 
medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; 
strong medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few 
faint clay films on faces of peds; few fine roots; 
extremely acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BCg—74 to 80 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
few medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
and light gray (10YR 7/2) mottles; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; extremely acid. 


The solum ranges from 60 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is sandy loam but is fine 
sandy loam or loam in some pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Some pedons have mottles of darker 
color surface material. This horizon is loamy sand, loamy 
fine sand, fine sandy loam, or sandy loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Some pedons have mottles in shades 
of brown or yellow. This horizon commonly is sandy clay 
loam but ranges to sandy clay in the lower part. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of brown, 
yellow, or gray. This horizon is sandy loam, sandy clay 
loam, or sandy clay; or it is stratified with these textures. 


Pelham Series 


The Pelham series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy marine sediment in nearly level depressions and 
drainageways. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. These soils are 
loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Paleaquults. 

Pelham soils are associated on the landscape with 
Albany, Lynchburg, Ocilla, Osier, Plummer, and Rains 
soils. Albany, Lynchburg, and Ocilla soils are higher on 
the landscape than the Pelham soils and have chroma 
of 3 or more in the upper part of the profile. Albany soils 
are in a grossarenic subgroup. Lynchburg soils are in an 
aeric subgroup. Osier and Piummer soils are in positions 
similar to those of the Pelham soils. Osier soils are 
Entisols. Plummer soils are in a grossarenic subgroup. 
Rains soils are slightly lower on the landscape and are 
not in an arenic subgroup. 

Typical pedon of Pelham sand; about 3.6 miles north 
of St. George; 5,700 feet north of the junction of South 
Carolina Highway 54 and South Carolina Highway 73, 
and 45 feet east of center of South Carolina Highway 54. 
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A—O to 7 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sand; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
common medium roots; very strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. ; 

E1—7 to 14 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sand; common fine 
streaks of dark gray (10YR 4/1) fine sand mostly 
along old root channels; single grained; loose; few 
fine roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

E2—14 to 22 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loamy sand; common medium moderately cemented 
bodies with dominantly yellowish red centers; 
common medium faint dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

E3—22 to 35 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
loamy sand; many medium faint pale brown (10YR 
6/3) mottles and few fine distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Btg—35 to 62 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sandy loam, 
many medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) 
mottles and common medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few fine distinct lenses of 
white ({OYR 8/1) uncoated sand grains; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BCg—62 to 80 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sandy clay 
loam; many medium distinct light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) mottles and common medium distinct 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; weakly 
stratified; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 60 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 2 to 4, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is sand but is loamy 
sand in some pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 5 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. Most pedons have mottles in 
shades of red, brown, yellow, or gray. This horizon is 
sand or loamy sand. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 4 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2; or it is neutral and has value of 
4 to 7. Mottles in shades of red, brown, or yellow are few 
to many. This horizon is sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 7, 
and chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles in shades of red, yellow, 
brown, or gray are in most pedons. This horizon is sandy 
clay loam. Most pedons have strata of sand or loamy 
sand in this horizon. 


Plummer Series 


The Plummer series consists of soils that formed in 
sandy and loamy marine sediment in nearly level 
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drainageways and depressions. Slopes are 0 to 2 
percent. These soils are loamy, siliceous, thermic 
Grossarenic Paleaquults. 

Plummer soils are associated on the landscape with 
Albany, Chipley, Osier, Pelham, and Rutlege soils. 
Albany and Chipley soils are higher on the landscape 
than the Plummer soils and have matrix colors with 
chroma of 3 or more in the upper part of the profile. 
Chipley soils are Entisols. Osier and Pelham soils are in 
positions similar to those of the Plummer soils. Osier 
soils are Entisols, and Pelham soils are in an arenic 
subgroup. Rutlege soils are lower on the landscape and 
have an umbric epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Plummer loamy sand; about 2 miles 
southwest of Dorchester, about 1 mile south of South 
Carolina Highway 247 on South Carolina Highway 246, 
about 1,000 feet southwest on road in woodland, and 
250 feet northwest of the junction with another road. 


A—O to 9 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy sand; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; common 
fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

E1—9 to 24 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sand; common 
medium faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles and 
common medium distinct light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) mottles; single grained; loose; few fine 
roots; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

E2—24 to 45 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sand; single 
grained; loose; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

E3—45 to 58 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sand; 
many coarse distinct light gray (10YR 7/2) mottles; 
single grained; loose; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

Btg—58 to 75 inches; light gray (10YR 7/1) sandy loam; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
sand grains bridged with clay; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 65 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is loamy sand but is 
loamy fine sand in some pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Some pedons have mottles in shades 
of brown or yellow. This horizon. is sand or loamy sand. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Some pedons have mottles in shades 
of brown or yellow. This horizon is sandy loam, fine 
sandy loam, or sandy clay loam. 


Rains Series 


The Rains series consists of soils that formed in loamy 
marine sediment on broad flats and in nearly level 
depressions and drainageways. Slopes are 0 to 2 
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percent. These soils are fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic 
Typic Paleaquults. 

Rains soils are associated on the landscape with 
Coxville, Goldsboro, Lynchburg, Pantego, Pelham, and 
Grifton soils. Coxville soils have a clayey particle-size 
control section. Goldsboro soils are higher on the 
landscape than the Rains soils and are Udults. 
Lynchburg soils are slightly higher on the landscape and 
are in an aeric subgroup. Pantego soils are lower on the 
landscape and have an umbric epipedon. Pelham soils 
are in an arenic subgroup. Grifton soils are Alfisols. 

Typical pedon of Rains sandy loam; about 2 miles 
northwest of St. George, about 1.3 miles northwest of 
the junction of South Carolina Highway 119 and South 
Carolina Highway 39, and 100 feet east of South 
Carolina Highway 39. 


A—O to 4 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sandy loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; many fine and medium roots and few large 
roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—4 to 9 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy loam; common 
medium distinct dark brown (10YR 3/3) mottles 
along old root channels; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; common fine roots and 
few medium roots; few fine pores; very strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

Btg1—9 to 17 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
common medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very few faint clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine roots; few fine pores; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—17 to 42 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) and yellowish red (5YR 5/8) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very few faint clay films on faces of peds; 
few fine roots; few fine pores; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg3—42 to 56 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay loam; strata 
of sandy clay; common medium distinct brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/8), yellowish red (6YR 5/8), and 
brown (7.5YR 4/2) mottles; strong medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few faint clay films 
on faces of peds; few fine pores; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

BCg—56 to 80 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
strata of sandy loam; common medium distinct red 
(2.5YR 4/8) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) 
mottles; strong medium subangular blocky structure; 
firm; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 60 to 80 inches in thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 or 3, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is sandy loam but is 
loamy fine sand or fine sandy loam in some pedons. 
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The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of brown and 
gray. This horizon is loamy fine sand, sandy loam, or fine 
sandy loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of red, yellow, 
brown, or gray. This horizon is sandy clay loam with 
strata of sandy loam or sandy clay in the lower part. 


Rutlege Series 


The Rutlege series consists of soils that formed in 
thick, sandy marine sediment in nearly level 
drainageways of small streams and swamps. Slopes are 
0 to 2 percent. These soils are sandy, siliceous, thermic 
Typic Humaquepts. 

Rutlege soils are associated on the landscape with 
Albany, Blanton, Lynn Haven, Ocilla, Osier, and Plummer 
soils. Albany, Blanton, and Ocilla soils are higher on the 
landscape than the Rutlege soils. Albany and Blanton 
soils are in a grossarenic subgroup. Ocilla soils are in an 
arenic subgroup. Lynn Haven soils are in positions 
similar to those of the Rutlege soils and are Spodosols. 
Osier and Plummer soils are slightly higher on the 
landscape and do not have an umbric epipedon. 
Plummer soils are in a grossarenic subgroup. 

Typical pedon of Rutlege loamy fine sand, frequently 
flooded; about 1.3 miles south of Dorchester on South 
Carolina Highway 23 and 200 feet east of the highway in 
Halfway Gut Creek. 


A1—0 to 13 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loamy 
fine sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
common fine and few medium roots; very strongly 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

A2—13 to 21 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) loamy fine 
sand; single grained; loose; few fine roots; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg1i—21 to 34 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
fine sand; few streaks of dark gray (10YR 4/1) 
along old root channels; single grained; loose; 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Cg2—34 to 44 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) fine sand; 
single grained; loose; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Cg3—44 to 65 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) fine sand; 
single grained; loose; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Cg4—65 to 75 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) sand; 
single grained; loose; few small pebbles; strongly 
acid. 


The Rutlege soils are sand to a depth of 60 to 80 
inches. Small pebbles are in the lower part of.the C 
horizon in most pedons. 

The upper part of the A horizon has hue of 10YR, 
value of 2 or 3, and chroma of 1 or 2. The lower part 
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has hue of 10YR, value of 4, and chroma of 1 or 2. The 
A horizon commonly is loamy fine sand but is loamy 
sand in some pedons. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It is sand, fine sand, or loamy sand. 


Seagate Series 


The Seagate series consists of soils that formed in 
sandy and loamy marine sediments on nearly level 
stream terraces throughout the county. Slopes are 0 to 2 
percent. These soils are sandy over loamy, siliceous, 
thermic Ultic Haplohumods. 

The Seagate soils in this survey area are a taxadjunct 
to the Seagate series because they have more than 50 
percent fine or coarser sand in the argillic horizon and 
are dominantly gray in the upper part of the Bt horizon. 
These differences do not significantly alter the use and 
behavior of these soils. 

Seagate soils are associated on the landscape with 
Chipley, Echaw, Leon, Lynchburg, Ocilla, and Pelham 
soils. Chipley and Echaw soils are higher on the 
landscape than the Seagate soils and are sandy 
throughout. Echaw soils have a Bh horizon 30 to 50 
inches below the surface. Leon and Pelham soils are 
lower on the landscape. Leon soils are sandy 
throughout, and Pelham soils are Aquults. Lynchburg and 
Ocilla soils are in positions similar to those of the 
Seagate soils and are Ultisols. 

Typical pedon of Seagate sand; about 0.75 mile 
northeast of overpass bridge at the intersection of U.S. 
Interstate 26 and U.S. Highway 15, about 400 feet north 
on paper company dirt road, about 0.25 mile northwest 
on road in woodland, and 100 feet southwest of road. 


A—O to 6 inches; black (10YR 2/1) sand; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
medium roots and few large roots; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—6 to 14 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sand; common 
streaks of very dark gray (10YR 3/1) sand; single 
grained; very friable; few fine roots; very strongly 
acid; abrupt wavy boundary. 

Bh—14 to 18 inches; dark reddish brown (5YR 3/2) 
loamy sand; small streaks of gray (10YR 5/1) and 
light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) sand in old root 
channels; structureless; friable, weakly cemented; 
few fine roots; very strongly acid; abrupt wavy 
boundary. 

E’—18 to 32 inches; yellow (10YR 7/6) sand; common 
medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) and 
light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) mottles and few 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles; 
single grained; very friable; few fine roots; few; 
weakly cemented nodules; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

Btg1—32 to 50 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) fine sandy loam; 
common medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
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5/8) and light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) mottles 
and few medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very few faint clay films on faces of peds; 
few fine roots; few fine pores; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—50 to 79 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) fine sandy loam; 
few fine distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles 
and few medium distinct light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very few faint clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine roots; few fine pores; very strongly 
acid. 


Depth to the argillic horizon ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 4, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is sand but is fine sand or 
loamy sand in some pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value to 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Most pedons have streaks or mottles 
in shades of brown or gray. This horizon is sand or fine 
sand. 

The Bh horizon has hue of 5YR to 10YR, value of 2 or 
3, and chroma of 1 to 3. Most pedons have streaks or 
mottles in shades of brown or gray. This horizon is sand, 
fine sand, or loamy fine sand. 

The secondary E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 2 to 6. It has mottles in shades of 
brown, yellow, or gray. This horizon is sand, fine sand, or 
loamy fine sand. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Most pedons have mottles in shades 
of brown, yellow, or gray. This horizon is sandy clay 
loam, sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. 


Wahee Series 


The Wahee series consists of soils that formed in 
clayey marine sediment on broad, nearly level, low 
stream terraces at an elevation of less than about 42 
feet above sea level. Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. These 
soils are clayey, mixed, thermic Aeric Ochraquults. 

Wahee soils are associated on the landscape with 
Brookman, Eulonia, Mouzon, Ogeechee, and Yemassee 
soils. Brookman soils are lower on the landscape than 
the Wahee soils and have an umbric epipedon. Eulonia 
soils are higher on the landscape and are Udults. 
Mouzon and Ogeechee soils are slightly lower on the 
landscape, have a dominant matrix with chroma of 2 or 
less, and have a fine-loamy control section. Yemassee 
soils are in positions similar to those of the Wahee soils 
and have a fine-loamy control section. 

Typical pedon of Wahee fine sandy loam; about 13 
miles southwest of Summerville at the intersection of 
South Carolina Highway 165 and South Carolina 
Highway 317, about 7.2 miles east of South Carolina 
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Highway 317, 800 feet north on paper company 
unimproved road, and 150 feet west of road. 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak fine granular structure; very 
friable; common fine and few medium roots; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E—6 to 10 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) fine sandy loam; 
common medium faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
and yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles and few 
fine distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine and few medium roots; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt—-10 to 15 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay 
loam; common medium distinct grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles and 
few medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/8) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine and medium roots; few pores; very 
few faint clay films along old root channels; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Btgi—15 to 26 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay; common 
medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles 
and common medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) 
mottles; strong coarse prismatic structure; very firm: 
few fine and medium roots; few pores; many distinct 
clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Btg2—26 to 45 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/8) mottles and common medium prominent 
red (2.5YR 4/6) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; few 
pores; few distinct clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

BCg—45 to 59 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; 
common coarse distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) 
mottles and common medium distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; few streaks of white 
(10YR 8/1) stripped sand grains; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

Cg—59 to 65 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
sandy clay loam; common medium distinct gray 
(10YR 6/1) mottles and few medium distinct 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) mottles; massive; 
friable; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2Cg—65 to 80 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
clay; common medium distinct pale olive (5Y 6/3) 
and strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles and few 
medium distinct greenish gray (5G 5/1) mottles; 
massive; firm; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 56 to more than 65 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It is sandy loam or fine sandy loam. 
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The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 3 or 4. Mottles in shades of brown, 
yellow, and gray are in most pedons. This horizon is fine 
sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. Mottles are in shades of brown, yellow, 
red, or gray. This horizon is clay loam, sandy clay, or 
clay. In some pedons, it is sandy clay loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Mottles in shades of red, brown, 
yellow, or gray are in most pedons. This horizon is clay 
loam, sandy clay, or clay. In some pedons, the lower part 
of the Btg horizon is sandy clay loam. 

The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR to 5Y, value of 6 or 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of red, 
yellow, or gray. This horizon is sandy loam or sandy clay 
loam. 

The 2Cg horizon has hue of 2.5Y, value of 6, and 
chroma of 2. It has mottles in shades of brown or gray. 
This horizon is clay. Some pedons do not have a 2Cg 
horizon. 


Yauhannah Series 


The Yauhannah series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy marine sediment on broad terraces at an elevation 
of less than about 42 feet above sea level. Slopes are 0 
to 2 percent. These soils are fine-loamy, siliceous, 
thermic Aquic Hapludults. 

Yauhannah soils are associated on the landscape with 
Chisolm, Coosaw, Eulonia, Ogeechee, Wahee, and 
Yemassee soils. Chisolm soils are slightly higher on the 
landscape than the Yauhannah soils and have an arenic 
epipedon. Coosaw, Wahee, and Yemassee soils are 
slightly lower on the landscape. Coosaw soils are in an 
arenic subgroup. Wahee and Yemassee soils are 
Aquults. Eulonia soils are in positions similar to those of 
the Yauhannah soils and have a clayey particle-size 
control section. Ogeechee soils are lower on the 
landscape and are Aquults. 

Typical pedon of Yauhannah loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes; about 12 miles southwest of 
Summerville, 1.5 miles north of the intersection of South 
Carolina Highway 165 and South Carolina Highway 84, 
75 feet east of South Carolina Highway 165, and 200 
feet south of communications relay tower. 


A—0O to 4 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) loamy fine 
sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; extremely acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

E—4 to 18 inches; pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) loamy fine 
sand; few medium distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and grayish brown (10YR 5/2) motties; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; common fine 
and medium roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 
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BE-—-18 to 24 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) fine 
sandy loam; few fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine and medium roots; 
extremely acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt1—24 to 38 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; common medium distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles and few medium distinct light 
gray (10YR 7/1) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; very few faint clay films on 
faces of peds; few fine and medium roots; extremely 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt2—38 to 52 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam; many medium distinct light gray (10YR 
7/2) mottles, many medium prominent red (2.5YR 
4/8) mottles, and common medium faint strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; very few faint clay films 
on faces of peds; friable; extremely acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

BCg—52 to 76 inches; light gray (10YR 7/2) sandy clay 
loam; many medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) mottles and common medium prominent red 
(2.5 YR 4/8) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; common fine lenses of 
white fine sand; few fine flakes of mica; extremely 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C—76 to 80 inches; light gray (2.5Y 7/2) fine sandy 
loam: strata of sandy clay loam and loamy sand; 
common medium distinct yellowish red (5YR 5/6) 
and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; massive; 
friable; few flakes of mica; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 45 to more than 60 inches in 
thickness. Few flakes of mica are in the lower part of the 
profile in most pedons. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 1 to 3. This horizon generally is loamy fine 
sand, but in some pedons, it is loamy sand. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 3 to 6. It has mottles in shades of 
brown or yellow. This horizon is loamy fine sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 4 to 8. It has mottles in shades of 
red, yellow, brown, or gray. This horizon is sandy loam or 
sandy clay loam. 

The BC horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 
to 7, and chroma of 1 to 4. It has mottles in shades of 
red, yellow, or brown. This horizon is sandy loam or 
sandy clay loam. Some pedons have strata of white fine 
sand. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 6 or 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. It has motties in shades of 
yellow, brown, or red. This horizon is loamy sand, fine 
sandy loam, or sandy loam. Most pedons are stratified or 
have pockets of sandy or clayey material. 
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Yemassee Series 


The Yemassee series consists of soils that formed in 
loamy marine sediment on nearly level terraces at an 
elevation of less than about 42 feet above sea level. 
Slopes are 0 to 2 percent. These soils are fine-loamy, 
siliceous, thermic Aeric Ochraquults. 

Yemassee soils are associated on the landscape with 
Coosaw, Eulonia, Nakina, Ogeechee, Elloree, Wahee, 
and Yauhannah soils. Coosaw and Wahee soils are in 
positions similar to those of the Yemassee soils. Coosaw 
soils are in an arenic subgroup, and Wahee soils have a 
clayey particle-size control section. Eulonia and 
Yauhannah soils are higher on the landscape and are 
Udults. Eulonia soils have a clayey control section. 
Nakina, Ogeechee, and Elloree soils are lower on the 
landscape and have dominant matrix chroma of 2 or less 
throughout the profile. Nakina soils have an umbric 
epipedon. Elloree soils are in an arenic subgroup. 

Typical pedon of Yemassee fine sandy loam; about 9 
miles southeast of Summerville, about 2,300 feet 
northeast of the junction of South Carolina Highway 642 
and Ashley Phosphate Road (South Carolina Highway 
62), and 30 feet southeast of road near power pole 
number 34183. 


A—0 to 6 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) fine sandy 
loam; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots and common large 
roots; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

E1—6 to 10 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine 
sandy loam; few fine distinct light gray (1OYR 7/2) 
mottles and common medium faint brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; very friable; common fine roots and 
few medium roots; common streaks of darker 
surface material in worm and root holes; strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

E2—10 to 15 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) 
fine sandy loam; common medium distinct brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/8) and light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; very few faint clay films on faces of 
peds; few medium and common fine roots; few fine 
pores; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Btg1—15 to 32 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/8) mottles and few medium prominent red (2.5YR 
5/8) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few distinct clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine roots and pores; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Btg2—32 to 48 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay 
loam; pockets of clay loam; common medium - 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) mottles and 
common medium prominent red (2.5YR 5/8) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
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Structure; friable; very few faint clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual 
wavy boundary. 

BCg—48 to 80 inches; light gray (5Y 7/2) sandy clay 
loam; strata of clay and sandy loam; few medium 
distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), yellow (5Y 7/6), 
and gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; weak medium - 
subangular blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 40 to more than 80 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 to 5, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It commonly is fine sandy loam but is 
loamy sand or loamy fine sand in some pedons. 

The E horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 3 or 4. It has mottles in shades of yellow, 
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brown, or gray. This horizon is loamy fine sand or fine 
sandy loam. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 1 to 4. It has mottles in shades of yellow, 
brown, or gray. This horizon is fine sandy loam or sandy 
clay loam. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 to 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It has mottles in shades of red, yellow, 
brown, or gray. This horizon is sandy clay loam. The 
lower part of this horizon has pockets of heavier textured 
material. 

The BCg horizon has hue of 10YR or 5Y, value of 5 to 
7, and chroma of 1 or 2. it has mottles in shades of red, 
yellow, brown, or gray. This horizon is clay or sandy clay 
loam, or it is stratified with variable textures. 


Formation of the Soils 
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This section describes the factors of soil formation as 
they relate to the soils in the county and explains the 
processes of soil formation. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


Soil is a collection of natural bodies on the earth’s 
surface. It contains living matter and supports or is 
capable of supporting plants. Soil is the product of five 
important factors of soil formation: parent material, 
climate, living organisms (plant and animals), relief, and 
time. 

Climate and living organisms are the active factors in 
soil formation. Their effect on the parent material is 
modified by relief and by the length of time the parent 
material has been in place. The relative importance of 
each factor differs, however, from one place to another. 
In some places one factor dominates in the formation 
and determines most of the properties of the soil, but 
generally it is the interaction of all five factors that 
determines the kind of soil formed. 

Although soil formation is complex, some 
understanding of the soil forming processes can be 


gained by considering each of the five factors separately. 


It should be remembered, however, that each of the five 
factors is affected by and also affects each of the other 
factors. 


Parent Material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass from which 
a soil forms. It determines the mineral and chemical 
composition of the soil. |n Dorchester County, the parent 
material of most of the soils is marine or fluvial deposits. 
Most soils, including all of those within the county, have 


developed in material distinctly removed from their origin. 


These deposits differ widely in their content of sand, silt, 
and clay. 

All of the soils in the county were deposited or formed 
during the Pleistocene, or glacial, epoch (3). During this 
period, the ocean moved over the area, perhaps several 
times. As the ocean retreated, it left formations and 
terraces indicating former shorelines and soils of 
different ages. The terraces in Dorchester County, in 
sequence from the sea, are the Recent, Pamlico, Talbot, 
Penholoway, Wicomico, and Sunderland Terraces (fig. 
10). 


The Recent Terrace is at or near sea level and is 
flooded daily, or occasionally, by sea water. It shows 
little evidence of soil development. Capers and 
Handsboro soils formed in this material. 

The Pamlico Terrace ranges from sea level to about 
25 feet above sea level. This terrace makes up the lower 
part of the county south of an imaginary line from 
highway 17A to Old Dorchester State Park. The soils on 
this terrace are younger than most of the soils at the 
higher elevations. The clayey soils have mixed 
mineralogy. Among the clayey soils on this terrace are 
the Brookman, Eulonia, and Wahee soils. The loamy 
soils that have siliceous mineralogy include the Chisolm, 
Coosaw, Elloree, Mouzon, Ogeechee, Yauhannah, and 
Yemassee soils. 

The Talbot Terrace ranges from 25 to 42 feet above 
sea level. This terrace occupies a small part of the 
county. It extends in a narrow band from south of 
Summerville west to the Edisto River. It also extends up 
through Great Cypress Swamp. The soils on this terrace 
generally are similar to those on the Pamlico Terrace. 

The Penholoway Terrace ranges from 42 to 70 feet 
above sea level. It includes the areas around 
Summerville, Knightsville, and Jedburg, and the area 
from Ridgeville to Givhans. The soils on this terrace are 
older and more weathered and have dominantly siliceous 
or kaolinitic mineralogy. They include the Izagora, 
Jedburg, and Daleville soils. 

The Wicomico Terrace ranges from about 70 to 100 
feet above sea level. Like the other marine terraces, it 
parallels the shoreline and the Edisto River. Soils on this 
terrace are more highly developed than those on the 
lower terraces, and they have either siliceous or 
kaolinitic mineralogy. Some of the more common soils in 
this area include the Goldsboro, Lynchburg, Noboco, and 
Rains soils. 

The Sunderland Terrace ranges from about 100 to 170 
feet above sea level. In Dorchester Gounty, most of this 
terrace is along the boundary with Orangeburg County 
southeast to the vicinity of St. George. The soils in this 
area are somewhat similar to those of the adjacent 
Wicomico Terrace. 

Alluvial material consisting of sand, silt, and clay has 
been deposited on the flood plain of the Four Hole 
Swamp, Edisto and Ashley Rivers. These fairly young 
soils show limited evidence of soil development. 
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Figure 10.—The terraces In Dorchester County were formed as the ocean moved over the area. They indicate former shorelines: 


Climate 


The climate of Dorchester County has been important 
in the formation of soils. It is temperate, and rainfall is 
fairly well distributed throughout the year. The high 
rainfall, warm temperatures, and long frost-free growing 
season have had a marked effect on the characteristics 
of the soils that have developed in Dorchester County. 

Climate, particularly precipitation and temperature, 
affects the physical, chemical, and biological 
relationships in the soil. Water dissolves minerals, aids 
chemical and biological activity, and transports the 
dissolved mineral and organic material throughout the 

‘soil profile. Large amounts of rainwater promote leaching 
of the soluble bases and promote the translocation of 


the less soluble and fine textured soil material downward 
through the soil profile. The amount of water that 
percolates through the soil depends on the amount of 
rainfall, the length of the frost-free season, the relief, and 
the permeability of the soil material. 

Weathering of the parent material is accelerated by 
moist conditions and warm temperature. The growth and 
activity of living organism is also increased by a warm, 
humid climate. 


Living Organisms 


The number and kinds of plants and animals that live 
in and on the soils are determined mainly by the climate 
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and, to lesser extent, the parent material, relief, and age 
of the soil. 

Bacteria, fungi, and other micro-organisms are 
indispensable in soil formation. They hasten the 
weathering of minerals and the decomposing of organic 
matter. Larger plants alter the soil microclimate, furnish 
organic matter, and transfer chemical elements from the 
subsoil to the surface layer. 

Most of the fungi, bacteria, and other micro-organisms 
in the soils of the county are in the upper few inches of 
the soil. The activity of earthworms and other small 
invertebrates is chiefly in the A horizon and upper part of 
the B horizon. These organisms slowly but continuously 
mix the soil material. Bacteria and fungi decompose 
organic matter and release nutrients for plant use. 

Animals play a secondary role in soil formation, but 
their influence is very great. By eating plants, they 
perform one step in returning plant material to the soil. 

The native trees in the better drained areas of 
Dorchester County are mainly loblolly pine, longleaf pine, 
oak, and hickory. Sweetgum, blackgum, yellow poplar, 
maple, tupelo, ash, and cypress are in the wetter areas. 
Large trees affect soil formation by bringing nutrients up 
from varying depths and by providing large openings to 
be filled by material from above as large roots decay. 


Relief 


Relief, or lay of the land, influences soil formation 
because it affects moisture, vegetation, temperature, and 
erosion. A a result, several different soils may form from 
similar parent material. 

Most of the soils in Dorchester County are nearly level 
and have shallow depressions and drainageways and 
low ridges with gentle slopes. Less than 1 percent of the 
county is flooded daily or occasionally by saline water. 
These flooded areas and some of the other soils in low 
areas show little development. 


Time 


The length of time required for a soil to develop 
depends largely on the intensity of the other soil-forming 
factors. The soils of Dorchester County range from 
immature, or young, to mature. In the higher areas of the 
uplands, most of the soils have well-developed horizons 
that are easily recognized. Where the parent material is 


very sandy or flooded, little horizonation has taken place. 


The alluvial soils deposited along streams frequently 
have not been in place long enough for distinct horizon 
development. 


Morphology of the Soils 


If a vertical cut is dug into a soil, several layers or 
horizons are evident. This differentiation of horizons is 
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the result of many soil-forming processes. These include 
the accumulation of organic matter, the leaching of the 
accumulation of organic matter, the leaching of soluble 
salts, the reduction and translocation of iron, the 
formation of soil structure, the physical weathering 
caused by freezing and thawing, and the chemical 
weathering of primary minerals or rocks. Some of these 
processes are continually taking place in all soils, but the 
number of active processes and the degree of their 
activity vary from one soil to another. 

Most soils have four major horizons: A, E, B, and C. 
These major horizons can be further subdivided by the 
use of subscripts and letters to indicate changes within 
one horizon. An example would be the Bt2 horizon, 
which is a layer within the B horizon that contains 
translocated clay from the E horizon. 

The A horizon, or surface layer, has the largest 
accumulation of organic matter. If the soil has been 
cleared and plowed, this layer is called the Ap horizon. 
The Brookman and Pantego soils are examples of soils 
that have a distinctive, dark A or Ap horizon. 

The E horizon, or subsurface layer, is the zone of 
maximum leaching, or eluviation, of clay and iron in the 
profile. Where considerable leaching has taken place, an 
E horizon is formed generally below the A horizon. 
Normally, the E horizon is the lightest colored horizon in 
the soil. It is well expressed in the Bonneau and Ocilla 
soils. 

The B horizon, or subsoil, is below the A or E horizon. 
It is the horizon of maximum accumulation, or illuviation, 
of the clay, iron, aluminum, or other compounds that 
have been leached from the E horizon. Goldsboro, 
Izagora, and Wahee soils are examples of soils that 
have a well expressed B horizon. Some soils, such as 
the Chipley and Rutlege soils, have not formed a B 
horizon and the C horizon lies immediately under the A 
horizon. The C horizon is made up of material that has 
been little altered by the soil-forming processes but may 
be modified by weathering. 

Well drained and moderately well drained soils in 
Dorchester County have a yellowish brown or reddish 
subsoil. These colors are mainly thin coatings of iron 
oxides on the sand, silt, and clay particles. A soil is 
considered well drained if it is free of gray mottles (those 
with a chroma of 2 or less) to a depth of at least 30 
inches. The Noboco and Emporia soils are examples of 
the well drained soils. Moderately well drained soils are 
wet for short periods and are generally free of gray 
mottles to a depth of about 15 to 20 inches. The 
Goldsboro and Izagora soils are examples of moderately 
well drained soils. 
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Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single 
mass or cluster. Natural soil aggregates, such as 
granules, blocks, or prisms, are called peds. Clods 
are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically 
associated in a characteristic repeating pattern and 
defined and delineated as a single map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture 
capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of 
soil water at field moisture capacity and the amount 
at wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches 
of water per inch of soil. The capacity, in inches, in 
a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 
as— 


VOI NOW sieieetcoreerescecetieiecerededtcs ater heen 


Moderate... 
High.......004+. 
VOIY NIQK isis: iasiveccesssccecsesseiciatedvarevassdacdeci 

Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation-exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, kK), 
expressed as a percentage of the total cation- 
exchange capacity. 

Capillary water. Water held as a film around soil 
particles and in tiny spaces between particles. 
Surface tension is the adhesive force that holds 
capillary water in the soil. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of 
exchangeable cations that can be held by the soil, 
expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 grams 
of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some other stated 
PH value. The term, as applied to soils, is 
synonymous with base-exchange capacity, but is 
more precise in meaning. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 


Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels, 
i.e., clay coating, clay skin. 

Coarse textured soil. Sand or loamy sand. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of concentrated 
compounds or cemented soil grains. The 
composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide 
are common compounds in concretions. 

Conservation tillage. A tillage system that does not 
invert the soil and that leaves a protective amount 
of crop residue on the surface throughout the year. 

Consistence, soil. The fee! of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic. —When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
fends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Control section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies among 
different kinds of soil, but for many it is that part of 
the soil profile between depths of 10 inches and 40 
or 80 inches. 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 
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Cutbanks cave (in tables). The walls of excavations 
tend to cave in or slough. 

Drainage class (natura!). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered 
drainage, which is commonly the result of artificial 
drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the 
sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of 
drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil 
drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are 
commonly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. 
Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related 
to weiness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 

Well cirained.—Water is removed from the soil 
readily, but not rapidly. It is available to plants 
throughout most of the growing season, and 
wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for 
significant periods during most growing seasons. 
Well clrained soils are commonly medium textured. 
They are mainly free of mottling. 

Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from 
the sail somewhat slowly during some periods. 
Moderately well drained soils are wet for only a 
short time during the growing season, but 
perioclically they are wet long enough that most 
mesoyhytic crops are affected. They commonly 
have a slowly pervious layer within or directly below 
the salum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly 
restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly 
drained soils commonly have a slowly pervious 
layer, a high water table, additional water from 
seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination 
of these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is cornmonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers: directly below plow depth. Poor drainage 
results from a high water table, a slowly pervious 
layer within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous 
rainfall, or a combination of these. 
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Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Uniess 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly 
continuous, they can have moderate or high slope 
gradients. 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Eluviation. The movement of material in true solution or 
colloidal suspension from one place to another 
within the soil. Soil horizons that have lost material 
through eluviation are eluvial; those that have 
received material are illuvial. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such 
processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic)—Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and the 
building up of such landscape features as flood 
plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated) —Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the 
activities of man or other animals or of a 
catastrophe in nature, such as fire, that exposes the 
surface. 

Excess salts (in tables). Excess water-soluble salts in 
the soil restrict the growth of most plants. 

Excess sulfur (in tables). An excessive amount of sulfur 
is in the soil. The sulfur causes extreme acidity if the 
soil is drained, and the growth of most plants is 
restricted. 

Fast intake (in tables). The movement of water into the 
soil is rapid. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Fibric soil material (peat). The least decomposed of all 
organic soil material. Peat contains a large amount 
of well preserved fiber that is readily identifiable 
according to botanical origin. Peat has the lowest 
bulk density and the highest water content at 
saturation of all organic soil material. 

Field moisture capacity. The moisture content of a soil, 
expressed as a percentage of the ovendry weight, 
after the gravitational, or free, water has drained 
away; the field moisture content 2 or 3 days after a 
soaking rain; also called normal field capacity, 
normal moisture capacity, or capillary capacity. 

Fine textured soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 
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Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Gleyed soil. Soil that formed under poor drainage, 
resulting in the reduction of iron and other elements 
in the profile and in gray colors and mottles. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as 
protection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Hemic soil material (mucky peat). Organic soil material 
intermediate in degree of decomposition between 
the less decomposed fibric and the more 
decomposed sapric material. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes.’ In the identification of soil 
horizons, an upper case letter represents the major 
horizons. Numbers or lower case letters that follow 
represent subdivisions of the major horizons. An . 
explanation of the subdivisions is givén'in the Soi/ 
Survey Manual. The major horizons of minerat soil 
are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
plant residue at the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 
organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Also, a plowed surface horizon, most of which was 
originally part of a B horizon. 

E horizon.—The mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
some combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an O, A, or E 
horizon. The B horizon is, in part, a layer of 
transition from the overlying horizon to the 
underlying C horizon. The B horizon also has 
distinctive characteristics, such as accumulation of 
clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of 
these; prismatic or blocky structure; redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or a 
combination of these. The combined A and B 
horizons are generally called the solum, or true soil. 
if a soil does not have a B horizon, the A horizon 
alone is the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil- 
forming processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the A or B horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that in which the 
solum formed. If the material is known to differ from 
that in the solum, the Arabic numeral 2 precedes the 
letter C. 

Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable part 
of the organic matter in mineral soils. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped 
according to their runoff-producing characteristics. 
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The chief consideration is the inherent capacity of 
soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not considered 
but are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils 
are assigned to four groups. In group A are soils 
having a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet 
and having a low runoff potential. They are mainly 
deep, well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group 
D, at the other extreme, are soils having a very slow 
infiltration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
the acreage is artificially drained and part is 
undrained. 

Illuviation. The movement of soil material from one 
horizon to another in the soil profile. Generally, 
material is removed from an upper horizon and 
deposited in a lower horizon. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the 
immediate surface of soil or other material. This 
contrasts with percolation, which is movement of 
water through soil layers or material. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt 
loam, or silt. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral material and low 
in organic material. Its bulk density is more than that 
of organic soil. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop 
production and prevention of soil damage. 

Miscellaneous area. An area that has little or no natural 
soil and supports little or no vegetation. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, 
including the texture, structure, porosity, 
consistence, color, and other physical, mineral, and 
biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the 
soil profile. 

Mottling, soll. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—few, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and 
contrast—/ainé, distinct, and prominent. The size 
measurements are of the diameter along the 
greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 
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millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more 
than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Muck. Dark, finely divided, well decomposed organic soil 
material. (See Sapric soil material.) 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 
10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 
7.3. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant 
essential to its growth. Plant nutrients are mainly 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, 
and zinc obtained from the soil and carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen obtained from the air and 
water. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. 

Parent material. The unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a 
granule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” 
A pecon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Percs slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
to rnove through the profile. Permeability is 
measured as the number of inches per hour that 
water moves through the saturated soil. Terms 
describing permeability are: 

VETY SIOW... cc cecessseseseeeeeeeessrnerersenees less than 0.06 inch 


SIOW. ns eeeeeesereseeeees 0.06 to 0.2 inch 
Moderately SlOW.........cssssseseeeeeseeenees 0.2 to 0.6 inch 
Moderate............008 ...0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 


Moderately rapid... 2.0 to 6.0 inches 
Rapid... cesses wees 6.0 to 20 inches 
Very FAPIG... eee eects tseeeeeceneeees more than 20 inches 


Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series based on 
features that affect its use and management. For 
example, slope, stoniness, and thickness. 

PH value. A numerical designation of acidity and 
alkalinity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Piping (in tables). Subsurface tunnels or pipelike cavities 
are formed by water moving through the soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and‘ the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within. which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to plastic. 
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Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly 
weathered mixture of clay with quartz and other 
diluents. It commonly appears as red mottles, 
usually in platy, polygonal, or reticulate patterns. 
Plinthite changes irreversibly to an ironstone 
hardpan or to irregular aggregates on repeated 
wetting and drying, especially if it is exposed also to 
heat from the sun. In a moist soil, plinthite can be 
cut with a spade. It is a form of laterite. 

Plowpan. A compacted layer formed in the soil directly 
below the plowed layer. 

Ponding. Standing water on soils in closed depressions. 
Unless the soils are artificially drained, the water can 
be removed only by percolation or 
evapotranspiration. 

Poor filter (in tables). Because of rapid permeability, the 
soil may not adequately filter effluent from a waste 
disposal system. 

Poor outlets (in tables). In these areas, surface or 
subsurface drainage outlets are difficult or expensive 
to install. 

Productivity, soil. The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under 
specific management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of the acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


pH 
Extremely ACIC........cesssseesessseseneersseenseereetees below 4.5 
Very strongly ACid........... ce csssssecesseserersssseeenes 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid............. wee 1 to 5.5 
Medium aid... cee seesseseeeceressseeseseeneeseeaes 5.6 to 6.0 
Slightly acid...... 6.1 to 6.5 
1-10] 0: | een 6.6 to 7.3 
Mildly alkaline...... . 7.4 to 7.8 
Moderately alkaline...... 7.9 to 8.4 
Strongly alkaline... cece eeseeeeeeerets 8.5 to 9.0 


Very strongly alkaline..........scssscerersee 9.1 and higher 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channels from an area. The water that flows off the 
surface of the land without sinking into the soil is 
called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Salty water (in tables.) Water is too salty for 
consumption by livestock. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments. from, 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
diameter. Most sand grains. consist of quartz. As a 
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soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sapric soil material (muck). The most highly 
decomposed of all organic soil material. Muck has 
the least amount of plant fiber, the highest bulk 
density, and the lowest water content at saturation 
of all organic soil material. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through the 
soil adversely affects the specified use. 

Sequum. A sequence consisting of an illuvial horizon 
and the overlying eluvial horizon. (See Eluviation.) 

Series, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material. All the 
soils of a series have horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Shrink-sweil. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slow refill (in tables). The slow filling of ponds, resulting 
from restricted permeability in the soil. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 
time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between 
specified size limits. The names and sizes of 
separates recognized in the United States are as 


follows: 
Millime- 
ters 

VETY COAISE SANG... cece eesessetseeeseseereee® 2.0 to 1.0 
Coarse sand.......... 1.0 to 0.5 
Medium SANGL.........cecccssescessesescacsesssseseaneesees 0.5 to 0.25 
FINE SANGS bo iesccntircuistadca coca vecsctotavereast 0.25 to 0.10 
Very fine sand... ....0.10 to 0.05 
Siltsses caeave vee veh cc norton lsc’ 0.05 to 0.002 
Clay inate aien2ail aie. cates ead less than 0.002 
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Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in soil consists of the A, E, and B 
horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the 
material in these horizons are unlike those of the 
underlying material. The living roots and plant and 
animal activities are largely confined to the solum. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particles or aggregates. The 
principal forms of soil structure are—p/aty 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), cof/umnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are either single grained 
(each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive 
(the particles adhering without any regular cleavage, 
as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Substratum. The part of the soil below the solum. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally 
refers to a leached horizon lighter in color and lower 
in organic matter content than the overlying surface 
layer. 

Surface layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). Frequently 
designated as the “plow layer,” or the “Ap horizon.” 

Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series 
recognized in the classification system. Such soils 
are named for a series they strongly resemble and 
are designated as taxadjuncts to that series 
because they differ in ways too small to be of 
consequence in interpreting their use and behavior. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 
clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying ‘‘coarse,” ‘‘fine,”’ or “very 
fine.” 

Thin layer (in tables). An otherwise suitable soil material 
that is too thin for the specified use. 

Tilth, soil. The physical condition of the soil as related 
to tillage, seedbed preparation, seedling emergence, 
and root penetration. 

Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Trace elements. Chemical elements, such as zinc, 
cobalt, manganese, copper, and iron, are in soils in 
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extremely small amounts. They are essential to plant 
growth. 

Unstable fill (in tables). There is a risk of caving or 
sloughing on banks of fill material. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, 
than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above 
the lowlands along streams. 
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Weathering. All physical and chemical changes 
produced by atmospheric agents in rocks ‘or other 
deposits at or near the earth’s surface. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 


Tables 
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TABLE 1.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 


(Data recorded in the period 1951-81 at Summerville, South Carolina] 


Temperature Precipitation 
i 
T T y 2 years in T t TZ years in 16! T 


10 will have-- | 


will have-- | 
Average j | 


| 

| 

{ 

| 

H | 
| Averace ! 

Month laverage 

{ 

| 

| 

| 


l i | 
; | | 
l average !Average T number of !Average! T jnumber of !Average 
dally | daily daily j Maximum | Minimum growing | Less | More joays with| snowéal1] 
maiaun minimus, jRenpes ature tesperature| deqree | peparessy ehene =| 0230 inch] 
| j higher | lower | days* j | | j or more j 
than-- than-- 
| | bee | | | | | i 
ioe eee eee ee ee a a a 
| Op | op | op | oF Cr ts omnits tir | om In | In 
t at pom 1 ~ I = a7 i) Sore ve == 1 pas aT are 
January--- | 57.9 | 34.4 | 46.2 | 79 | 14 | 11 3.36 | 1.68 4.a1 7 | .0 
| 
February---| 60.7 36.3 | 48.5 al | 17 105 4.51 1.791 5.01 7 | 5 
March--=--- 67.9 | 43.2 | 55.6 | 87 24 | 220 | 4.24 | 2.04 6.14 7 | .0 
Aprils<e<s= 76.4 | 51.1 63.8 91 | 32 | 414 | 2.78 29! 4.321 5 | .0 
May-ce-oo se | 82.9 { 59.5 1.2 | 96 41 | 657 | 4.40 | 2.50/ 6.07| 7 | .0 
June-=-----! 97.6 | 66.6 | 77.1 | 99—Cd! 52 | 913 | 5.79! 2.80! 8.36! s | .0 
| | | | | | | { | \ | 
Iuly----==- 1 g9.9 ! 70.1! 80.0! 9 ~—CliS! so | 930 | 6.73! 3.sal o.sol 1 | 0 
ee a | fa al ae 
August-===-| 89.4 69.7 19.6 | 98 so { sie | 6.43 | 3.531 8.991 9 .0 
Septender--| 85.0 | 65.1 75.1 95 | 49 | 753 | 4.75 | 1.431 6.77| 6 .0 
October=--=| 16.9 | 52.5 64.7 | 91 30 456 2.72 | ou 4.21 | .0 
November---| 68.6 | 42.4! 55.5 | a4 2 | ies |! 2.13 | 1.00! 3.10! 2 | 0 
| i | | | | } | | | | 
December---! 60.4! 35.7! 48.1 | so 3 + aor! 3.19! 1.77! 4caal 6 | of 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
ee 
Y ly: 
aS EOE TOS | | Sed oa | 
ae! 75, 52.2 | 63.8 en zee = Sesek wecuel ~eei ey oct ade 
RSA: ase | | | | | | 
Extrene--! a | — | ae | 101 13 = aes | =e es | ar eas 
! 
Totale---| ne | nee i wee | | eet 5,666 | 50.03 | 40.98! 58.65! 80 | 16 
| | I i l l | | | 


* A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. It can be calculated by adding the 
maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 
growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (50 “F). 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 


[Data recorded in the period 1951-81 
at Summerville, South Carolina] 


t 

| Temperature 

oo 
Probability 1 24 OF 29°F | 32 OF 

i or lower | oF lower or lower 


Last freezing 
temperature 
in spring: 


1 year in 10 


later than-~ March 12 April 1 April 16 


2 years in 10 


later than-- March 4 March 23 April 9 


5 years in 10 


later than-- February 17 March 7 March 27 


First freezing 
temperature 
in fall: 


1 year in 10 


earlier than-- November 16 November 1 October 24 


2 years in 10 


earlier than-- November 22 November 7 October 29 
5 years in 10 


earlier than-- December 3 November 17 November 7 
a a EFS 


| 
t 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON 
[Data recorded in the period 1951-81 
at Summerville, South Carolina] 


Daily minimum temperature 
during qrowing season 


Probability Higher Higher H Higher 
than | than | than 
t 
24°F j 28°F | 32 OF 
Days Days Days 
9 years in 10 | a > en 
t ) 
8 years in 10 267 234 207 
5 years in 10 288 | 255 | 224 
2 years in 10 | 309 275 | 241 
1 year in 10 | 320 286 250 
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TABLE 4.-~ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


SS ee eS ee ee ee 
Map | Soi] name | Acres |percent 


synbol | 


H | i 
AbA iAtbany fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopessocrwnennnnereroneennnsernnnernccnecanae| 7,500 2.1 
ApB jAlpin fine sand, 0 to 6 percent Slopesrrere rr tenn rrr rrr tern nner nnn nnn Sasa | 1,200 0.3 
BIA jo ianten fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopeseceeren--9= meseenesee Pee ee 3,000 | 0.8 
BIB pelenron fine sand, 2 to 6 percent s] Opesmrrmm rn nnn nnn nnn nnn nner nnn mmm nnn Senase eo 2,500 j 0.7 
BoA jponmeau fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopesecew-eer---= Sseeense=— Se=c<= Jee nag | 6,700 | 1.8 
BoB jbonneeit fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes---~ | 2,200 | 0.6 
Br jBrookman clay loam, frequently flooded------ | 20,500 | 5.6 
Ca jcapers silty clay loamesseferess--s<crnnes Sane sor rnc Srna errrs Tas r ee Se 1,100 | 0.3 
ChA jChipley sand, 0 to 2 percent 8lopes~ae<-nens eee nore en enna ne moron weerenesewnenenn= 8,000 | 2.2 
CoB jhisoim fine sand, 0 to 6 percent Blopes a a a a 2,000 j 0.6 
Cs joosaw loamy fine sandw--erweeceerrecsrsecrnnn ia a aa aaa Saco neon see = 6,000 i 1.6 
Cx jEOeNTIIe loamss=s=eSesse cr saassertlersssecasrr sess sas s-= SSearntsce== Ssicrse= aaa 4,100 i 1.1 
Da justevi lle $1] t loamqe<-----<sesesrenssenccerore ac eax a las eosnercsrestsccss<= | 11,000 | 3.0 
Ec Echaw fine sand------- Besar senesneccenrean cSt s=== Sieecen<essor= ===>, cas aia Bee | 5,100 | 1.4 
Eo {131 loree loamy fine sand, occasionally flooded-=----- eeitaserereeesosecrressesseen== "| 3,800 | 1.0 
EpB jEmporta loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes=cersswern-- Sesas-=<r = Sase=== Sercre “| 3,000 j 0.8 
EuA jBulonta fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes-----~ s=s<5= Reser sSs==; caeSKdenseon == | 2,100 | 0.6 
EuB jEulonia fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes----=-- <ssee= Seewsesescen eS<Sareceen, == 1,000 | 0,3 
FoA Foreston loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopese--erte------- SasSa taser Sser tater aa= 1,500 j 0.4 
FxB Foxworth fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes----~ Sencs=s SaenrseH= SEnereen aoa 1,800 | 0.5 
GoA jo debore loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent. Slopeserererrerse sen nnenn n= Ssesmaaererrs<<SS2> | 31,400 8.6 
Gr jGrifton fine sandy POEM frequen tly Plogded SShaSsereera== = Sanccress enreeesee Sec 24,200 | 6.7 
Hb jHandebore MUCK sssesessseeesoreses<<seee—= suseesseccsreress—eas= eresareaer esas aaa | 200 | 0.1 
Hp jap] aquents, MOAMly 22s 28esaseqSenashennsshecsa=seceee= bates Sseresqoesee= See=scaees "| 2,300 | 0.6 
T2A jeradera silt loam, 0 to 2 percent Slopesteess-----<-~ Ses=c> Sacevsss"aer Kress neSSe—= j 8,700 | 2.4 
zB | tzagora silt loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes---------e-e" seence Seeencesrecsresrs= na r===, j 200 | 0.1 
Jd jledbura loame---= Sasen= extparr Sennsarsteancacrasrssesee== See Sassernsssrssesrrasa-<Ss> i 15,300 | 4.2 
JoA Johns loamy sand, 0 to 2 Bereent slopes=seresSerseere=sess= qdecccseanaseasssree= nae 1,700 0.5 
Le Ineon sand--~---== SSScerNSer se cecsswsecn=@ Soeere eaorressess a Secor sens —seesseess=see | 2,300 | 0.6 
Ln {Gumbee fine sandy loam, Secasional iy floodede--e-eeceenn-= eosseo wowcenssesoressce -| 4,500 | 1.2 
Ln j-ynchburg loamy Sand-osesoternarerrnernnn SSestexarescanessesraasseccser= sss rss 23,300 6.5 
Ly juynn Haven fine sand---~--<--~eee7= platted Saaers errses Serres Sens asenaeaesemsa seas ' 1,000 0.3 
Mo IMouz.on fine sandy loam, occasionally f100ded---~-----------------~-nnnnn anne nnn n n= | 45,200 12.6 
Na jNentue fine sandy loam-~----- Sececeress== Soe etras ee tam meer States sernnesnasceenes~= | 2,500 | 0.7 
NoA jobore loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopeseeerr-se--=-- aaa aan ad | 15,400 4.2 
OcA jOcilla sand, 0 to 2 percent Slopesene cement een ne nc ee ne nenen= mee eeccenecenn weeeeeene= 6,400 1.8 
Og j Ogeechee fine sandy: loan=--<-s-escos<sesenerserenmasewensesscensessssersrassersnss= 7,000 | 1.9 
Os jOsier loamy fine sand, frequently pleaded SSansaarens= seessoneneen Saaceesiccsasseese= 11,600 3.2 
Pa jpantego Sandy 1oamesc sas seere ar anemnerrr sas nesereseserse rie Senta tet Sser asses A j 5,600 | 1.5 
Pe peel nen Sand=sses<Fscersssese==s= aap tag Saetrerrssscrrs tres ee TTS Tso SSS j 7,300 2.0 
Pr j Plumer loamy Sand-onwererrernwncenser enn Saeceererescsesrestw rena rselrerearersasee | 2,200 | 0.6 
Ra jRains sandy loam—-~---+<-se=-" Sascerscetnaseaasasaseer==: seeransscss Ssmorhessesses= . 23,400 6.5 
Ru levee loamy fine sand, frequently eee 4,100 | 1.1 
Se i> Seagate sand------------ Ssnesnese sae ssrrr rset ess 1,500 0.4 
Wa joanee fine sandy loam=e-----~- Soreer Sseer= Soren Sesr esa wera te Sere ee ae 8,700 | 2.4 
YaA | Yauhannah loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes-eerseren-= Sor esesessor= sasconasse j 3,400 j 0.9 
Ye | emacs sce. fine sandy loam=----- aaa sac ahaa aha Ser | 7,400 | 2.0 

| Water-----92--2= aecenes Saares Sacer stares sorersssens= Seen Sacre Hscees senas= aia, 2,500 | 0.7 

| Total---~---- mecenenecen= wecns= weeerrnecne= ween nen ecenenennnecen weeeeen sooo 364,000 | 100.0 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


{Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. Absence of a yield indicates that the 
soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil] 


qrass 


Improved 
bermuda- 


i | 
Oats iBahiagrass | 


Soybeans 


| 
i 
i 


Corn 


Land 
capability 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


=| © o ° 3) ] i oO oO o (=) oO an wn =) wn Q oO o (=) 
test ° ° ° . ' ‘ ° ° ° ° ° . . ° ° ° ° ° ° 
ol ad fo) foe) ~ ' 1 -<) [s) oO ao co ~ io oO oO [2] on) ~ oO 
ce ec re 
= an ° w oO ' i] wo oO oO Cc oO wo 8) i=) wo oO o wm o 
. ’ e O ' i e * . . . ry ‘ . * . e . o 
ee} 0 é ie) foo) ’ 1 ~ fo) oo oa foe) ~ io a a oa oO o a 
' ' 4 t i a ' O° fo} O° 4 i] 1 4 wn (=) 1 1 1 
-] 1 1 ' HN ’ i t wn re) i 1 i 1 1 é i 1 ‘ ! 
(va) 1 ' ’ ’ 1 ! i ' i 1 a 1 1 i 
i) 1 1 1 1 1 t 4 1 [~) 1 i 1 5 1 t 1 1 [a 
Z| | ' 1 ' 1 i t 1 i vs) ' 1 i] in 1 t i] ‘ o 
(sa) ‘ ' ' t 1 i t 1 i t ' ( t) ni 1 1 
(2) o (=) [=] S o 
on) 4 ° Oo 1 f) o t ' ! i] 1 1 {=} ' i 1 1 So 
Mg) ot ' o ive) 1 i °o i ‘ 1 1 ' 1 a 1 t 1 1 °o 
— - '’ - ~ f) ' . 1 ' t f) t f] . 1 ‘i ' ‘ . 
N NN N N N isa 
rvs] i wn 3) ’ 1 c wn °o wn wn °Q 1 wn ° wn wn [=] wn 
-] 1 nN Nn ' ' a “ ~m mm mn “ 1 m + a) a) “N a 
[<a] t 1 ' 1 
w ’ oO wy t i] oO w o io) oO oO i] (o) °o oO (eo) wy i's) 
2 ite) ‘ ve} toa] ! 4 wo io¥4 a oO {=} ~ i] Oo oO fon) oO —s N 
im ‘ t ' a ta) 1 a al et Cal 
= nH a = = un n 
_ n La wn = 2 i an a ‘aad me far | 4 a = a = e Ko 
lanl > nm Lam nal nH H Lad He L sa e Ll Ll Lal L onl i ad e Lol 
oH e a) me > 5 al H BH al H ton) > al eH tol al nm oH 
i t 1 1 f] a 1 1 ] 1 ' ’ 1 1 1 ' ' 1 1 
1 t 1 ' 4 r] 1 t i t ' ‘ 1 ' ' ' ' ! 1 
i t i] i 1 ‘ 1 1 ’ t 1 t 1 ' ' 1 ' ‘ ‘ 
1 1 1 1 ‘ i ' t t ‘ ' ' 1 t a 1 a ‘ 1 
‘ ‘1 ' 1 1 i ‘ ‘ ' ‘ ' 1 1 ‘ 1 1 ‘ t 1 
1 ‘ 1 ‘ 1 ‘ 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 i ‘ t i 
a 1 t ' ‘ i 1 1 3 ' to 1 1 1 1 ' ' 1 io 
i t ' 1 1s t ' 1 1 oa to 1 1 1 te 1s ik 
' ‘ mae ms to ' tp (Ee i tal tro 1 a an) ia a) 19 tw 106 
| =a 0 om) 1 ae) 1a to ‘es ie ie ‘ ia iw tia tr bw eh 2 
ais tc mye ma aoe ah te to 1 ial tb i: Dh bob is is to on) in 
i) tea i= S ae) oe) 1a in toa i> 1@ 9 a?) to ie) 10 an) a ae) 
1a ia bak) -¢£ 'o 1a Dot tw io x ie 1s tr ime Le te LM 1 Le 
2 $2 Se $2 L& 48 86 BE HS BE eA ES BR BE ZA BA SE BE $8 
a C4 [ea] [ol] a oO 1S) oO 1S) oO a | Lest L<s] 8 a ion &, o 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


Improved 
bermuda- 


Tass 


9.0 
9.0 
9.0 
7.0 
8.0 
9.0 
8.5 


ee i a a ie a ne i i ae rm ee ee ee ee re ee rs ee ee ee ee er ee ne ee es ee ee eee ne ee te ees a ee ee ee ee 


7.5 
9.0 
7.5 
9.0 


SE ee ee ar hs ND SD nl A A TS AD EY RT NS a NN a A I SS TS 


| 


Land 
capability 


| Soybeans 


Corn 


eu 
30 


as 
800 
700 
800 
000 
600 


ju 


110 
115 
115 
100 


SO a PD EE RS ND SE A ES SS A RY SY SS SS A SS A A SN SR a SG SS NE SE SS PR I ED a me 


Map symbo] and 
soll] name 


Grifton 
Handsboro 
Haplaquents 
Izagora 

Izagora 
Jedburg 

Leon 

Lumbee 
Lynchburg 

Lynn Haven 
Mouzon 

Nakina 

Noboco 
OcAqserecesene=- 
Ociila 
Ogrennonseeesene 
Ogeechee 
Oseectenccnnnsce 
Osier 
Parr nro scenenece 
Pantego 
Pesrereresasenen= 
Pelham 
Pywn enn eee 
Plummer 


Naweoorrenene wee 
Nohewennscnen one 


Greene nec neesen 
Phen nnn nnn nnnne 
Hpeerscceserecne= 
IzAeeewensooces= 
TzBeceeneeenecce 
Jdeoscocesnroncen 
JOAene nner esen= 
Johns 
Lennnnnnnnnne nn 
Lis eceresesccees= 
Lneestane nnn ee 
Lys<<s<-sssesee=. 
Moecercerescesa= 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 5.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE~-Cont inued 
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a ae ee a Ce ag hens Qj aes gra ws =. oo ew o fan 0h vw es. Awan sos uso 


Map symbol and Land | 
soil name poaDeD tity Corn 


| 


i Soybeans 


Tobacco 


Wheat 


i 
| 
i 


Oats 


Bahiagrass 


Improved 
bermuda- 


t 
a ae ee 
Bu Bu Lbs Bu Bu AUM AUM 


1 
i | 
Rarcee--=------- ILIw 110 
Rains i 
{ 
Ru-------+------ Wwe Pate 
Rutlege } | 
Se-------------- | tw | 75 
Seagate 
Wac-vacnnnnnnn== TIw | 110 
Wahee | | 
Yah==-----=----~ {ow + 125 
Yauhannah 
Yeccnneonnee---- Iw |! 120 
Yemassee | 


* Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one 
horse, one mule, five sheep, or five qoats for 30 days. 


40 


25 


45 


2,300 


70 


10.0 


8.0 


8.0 


8.0 
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TABLE 6.--CAPABILITY CLASSES AND SUBCLASSES 


(Miscellaneous areas are excluded. 
entry indicates no acreage) 


Absence of an 


t 
i] 
| acreage | Erosion H Wetness | problem 
| | | i 
——_+_} 2 +, + - 
| | cres | cres | cres 
| | i i 
1 | 15,400! --- | --- | a+ 
{ | i { 
1 118,600! 4,200 103,500 10,900 
IIT 94,600| Sis | 74,200 | 20,400 
IV 4,500| Soe 3,300 | 1,200 
v | 13,8001 a | 13,800 | = 
VI | 113,300] eee | 113,300 | ae 
aici cis well “wea ued 
| | l l 
VIII | 1,300| ot | 1,300 | woe 
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Dorchester County, South Carolina 


{Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. 


that information was not available] 


Map symbol and | 


p- 
soil name pero ion ment | seed ing 
prox tale 


paren | 


anagement concerns 


limita- 


otentia roductiv 
| Plant | Common trees | 
joompeti- | jindex 


TABLE 7.-=WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


Site | Produc= 
tivity 


Absence of an entry indicates 


plant 


tion it tion 


ARASetncecewtwe Istight 
Albany | 
Agnescttweeecees Istight 
i 
Alpin 


BIA, BlBew-e--~='Slight 
Bianton 


BoA, BoBew-<222-!S) ight 
Bonneau 
fveerstee seocoo-|slight 
Brookman | 
fo eee |stight 
Chipley | 
{ 
| 
| 
Copesteeien et ~-|stight 
Chisoim | 
| 
| 
Gedcetsteswen ite Istignt 
Coosaw | 
| 
| 
peetewatice tice |s1ight 
Coxville | 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
{ 
Hasesenwceebtcn Istight 
Daleville 


See footnote at end of table. 


Moderate 


| (beng leat pine------ - 


| 
woderate| Moderate |Lob1011y pine-----"-| 
| 
| 


Moderate|Moderate|s1 ight iLoblolly pinec«-r--- | 


Longleaf pine------- 


jblack jack ra 


{ 

Ip { 
OSt Oakeooeerenennee 

{ i | 

jPiuesack oak----- “| 


Noderate|Moderate| Moderate |Loblol 1y pines--r--- i 


| 
1 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
|noderate Moderate|Loblo} ly pine------~| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
1 
| 


{Longleaf pine-------| 
jbluejack Oak---<-=- naa 


ISouthern red oak=---- 


lnive Oakecoenceennee 


jLongleaf pine------- 


Severe | swamp tupeloceree--- 


Moderate |Loblolly pine------- 
jpongiest pine------- 
yest Oak-wen nan enene 
joarkey oak=<e==--= w= 
pplack Jack, Oakerre<-= 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
lHLckory we we weneerone 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


jLongleat pine------+| 
| peoutbern red oak---~| 
| jfickery=s=" oneesocnn 


Longleaf pine------- 


Moderate Moderate| Moderate |Lob1o1 1y pinecos--<- | 


Moderate !Severe ILobiol1y pine---~--- | 


jhoogieat eR | 

| jSweetqum a Sane 

| jblackour pag laos | 

j joater Oakreweeweene "| 

| jeiliow Oakerresesece | 
Water tupelo-------- 

| Wee eee eaecees | 

i Hickory eneaess aae---! 

| | | 

| { 

| 

| 

i 

{ 

ry 


Moderate|Lob1o!1y pines--=--= 
joreetaun worenenen= co 
Water oak-<<ce-<ecr-- 


lttiow Oakewnronenn= 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
longleaf pine. 


Sweetgqum, water 
tupelo. 


Loblolly pine. 


Longleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
sweetqun. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


| Management concerns Y Potential productivit | 
Map symbo] and | aauipe | | | | 
soil] name pBros ton ment joccal ing, Plant | Common trees poike jeredue™ | Trees to 
jnarare dimitar mer cele competi=| pencen, EIVALY | plant 
tion ity tion pelass* 
| | | | i { | | 
Eccreemenececcn= Isiight Moderate |S1ight Noderate|Longleaf Ppine---err- { 68 71 |nongleat pine, 
Echaw j | | j jboblolly pine------- j 85 114 | loblolly pine. 
Barrer e rene ronan istight severe {severe |Severe {Loblolly pine------- | 90 129 |Lob101 1y pine, 
Elloree | j pomectqua= SSessncenes Geen aims nae sweet gum, 
Yellow pop] ar------- bac == yellow poplar. 
| | lRea Maplecn-eereene= | <6 S=< | 
Water oak----------- Sse aa 
| | | | | | | { 
Bphasecaeseeeces Istight Is) ight |Moderate| Moderate Loblolly pine------- 75 | 100 | Lob101 1 pine, 
Empor la j | | pooutnern red alee 70 | 57 | sweetqum. 
{ 
EuA, EuBec------ Isiight Ioderate|Moderate| Moderate | Loblo! ly pine------ -| 90 | 129 loblolly pine, 
Eulonia \ j | | jheter 0.) aletaaiatetateteataad | 90 j reisias | Amer ican 
i | | joseetquness© sonccece | 90 j 100 | sycamore, 
j | | joleekqum Sees esese er poo yres. 4 sweetgum, 
| | | j jeoutnern red ce Roe == | tasted j yellow poplar. 
| | iLongleat pine------- | 85 | 114 | 
Hickoryewsessenccoe= oo =e 
| | | | z a | 
FoAwsevenscnsena Ist ight lNoderate|siight lModerate|toblol1y pine----- "| 90 129 |Lob1o1ly pine. 
Foreston | | | | jongieat DINER SRA=Es 75 | 86 | 
FPXBer re nnn nnn Istight lNoderate|moderate|Noderate| Longleaf pine------- | 65 | 71 l Longleaf pine. 
Foxworth Turkey Oakewrenwseen) an -- | 
| | | | Rea enema ame ietooh asia a 
| | | | lOnet gakseseucecsess ewe |b ened 
| | |Bluejack Oakenenneen | aa | == | 
Flowering doqwood=--| --- oon 
| | | | i | | | 
GoA-------<---=- |s1 ight INoderate!si ight |\Moderate| Loblolly pine------- | 90 129 |Lob1ol ty pine, 
Goldsboro { | | | jeongiest pine------- | 77 | 100 | yellow poplar, 
j | | etubarba lac jesneras=-= “=| 90; 100 | Amer ican 
jSouthern red oak----| --- “"7 | sycamore, 
White oak----- acerea (ase a sweetqum. 
| \water Oakennnn nnn on | baba === | 
Red maplesesess--en<) s=- =< 
| | | | ere 1" | | 
Gr-~--r------=-=181 ight Isevere \Severe |severe lnoblol ly pineewcerr- | 89 129 |noblolly pine, 
Grifton | | | } | | sweetgqum, 
water tupelo, 
| | | | | | i l asieeican 
Poa as. We 4 ) | | Beit 
water oak. 
| | | | | | | | 
IzA, TuBeren- ---|stight lModerate|s} ight |Moderate| Lob 01 1y pine------- 90 | 129 |Lob1011y pine, 
Izaqora | | | joweet oo ae em oo an an em aw ar ow j 90 i 100 | sweetgum, 
| | | pee poplar------- | 100 | 114 | yellow poplar, 
| jWater oro alalciaiais 90 | oe | water oak, 
Tdnaanenessesec= Is1 ight |severe \s1 ight |Severe |tob1011y pinettqwoxes | 90! 129 Inoblelly pine. 
Jedburg j | | j jSweetqum Paesso=s4S-= , 777 --- 
Sopot ieee |stight Moderate|si ight |Moderate|Lob1011y pine------- 86 | 129 Inoblolly pine. 
Johns | | Sweet qun-~=~=---=-== {| 90} 100 | 
| t t f) | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


| Management concerns T Potential productivit 
Map symbo] and T Equipe | j | | 
soil name lErosion | ment jSeedling; Plant | Common trees Site Proguce Trees to 
yhazerd | Timtte~ mor bel~ jeoupet i=: | index/ tivity | plant 
tion ity tion class* 


| 
Isiight 


l | 
Lecrrrercnescen= Moderate Moderate! Moderate |Longleaf pine------~ | 71 loblolly pine. 
ae | | ; 4 | 
| | | | | 1 | | 
Litre rere ecr none = Is1ight Isevere Isevere Isevere [Loblolly pine------- | 94 | 129 |Lob1o11y pine, 
Lumbee : Pond pine-------=--- --- --- | water tupelo, 
| { | | | i | | 
| j | | \eater tupelo~-<<<----< | === | oon | sweetqum. 
| | | | Pale aan Doenl es | 
| | [pene ees a aa | 
LneSssSs<ees=se= Istight IModerate!s1ight \Severe loblolly pine------- | 86 129 lnoblolly pine 
| { | | | | | | 
Lynchburg | | | ( pponglest pinereee--- | 74 | 86 | Amer ican 
Yellow poplar------- 92 86 sycanore, 
| 1 | oe beahatententententetetied | 90 j 100 j sweetgum, 
| j | jecue herd red ee | oon j --- 
| | Vase er eee bce Ws eee aI 
| | | [oer ers an ace ahaa! 
Lyrorr nro crr nnn Is1 ight Moderate |Moderate|Moderatel Loblolly pine------~ | 80 | 114 loblolly pine. 
Lynn Haven | | i jbengieat pine------- | 70 | 86 j 
| | | jbord pine----------- 70 | --- | 
Mose-s=<-S5"se5= Is1ight Isevere Isevere lSevere Isweet gum eeesoesoess= 100 143 Isweetqum. 
| | | | | | { | 
Mouzon | j j | Uheagpe SR ald Read glared | pata j <= } 
| | | eaten epee es [poe rs 
Naccewr ern |s14qht Isevere severe |severe Sweet qum Haase s= ---| 90 | 100 sweet um. 
Nakina } | j [Water Oak---eereero- | --- | cen 
NoA--=------- ---|s1 ight {Slight |s1 ight \Moderate| Loblo} ly pine------- | 90 | 129 | Loblolly pine, 
Noboco j H i ihonalest Pineer a et 80). 100 | American 
i | | | peoucer) red oa | ed | etated sycamore, 
i | | | jevcer que Temncerescce | o-- | woe | sweetqum. 
OcA+ orn eH ----= Is14ght Moderate Moderate [Moderate | Lob1o1 ly pinecee---- | 85 | 114 {Loblolly pine. 
Ocilla | j | jhongiset pine------- | 77 100 i 
' 
Ogeornescenncce= |s1 ight jSevere Moderate |Moderate| Liob1o1 ly pine------- | 90 | 129 Loblolly pine, 
Ogeechee j | | | phond pine------ Srar| 70 | —— | sweetqum. 
Osernreeesseren= Is1ight severe Isevere |severe |sweetqum Ctattetaatal sooo | 90 | 100 |sweetqum, 
Osier j j | jfeter tupelorser---- oo | <= | water oak. 
| ' | | iRaldeyprers achalasia s=< -- | 
fiptos eos 2228 Ist ight severe Severe |Severe | Lob101 3 pineste—es- 98 | 129 Loblolly pine, 
Pantego j j j | prone pine----- apa 73 | === sweetgun, 
j j : [pal aerErces coenrese= | = j --- | American 
| j } [eater PupelOt So === | td | sycamore, 
1 j pMater Oakrorrencere= | <en oo | water tupelo. 
Pernn nnn enn neon [slight Isevere Isevere Isevere |Loblol ly plne------- | 90 | 129 loblolly pine. 
Pelham | | ponies’ pine==----- | 80 | 100 | 
j poweetaue wweerenn een 80 j 86 | 
' jBlackqum~=--------"~ j; 80; 14 | 
| | | jWater Oakeoeneeceen= 80 io 
Pmnn nner nnn nn Istight Isevere |severe Isevere |Pona pinew--9-=----- | 60 | 39 
Plummer | | I Baldcypress~-------~ j — | -- j 
Ewamp tupelo--<<-<=-- -—- one 
| | | be 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.-~WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Cont inued 


Soil Survey 


Management concerns T Potential productivit 
Map symbol and po 
soil name |Erosion | ment |Seed)ing| Plant | Common trees Isite lproduc-| Trees to 
phaeard limita~j}mortal- index, tivity | plant 


pope tL? | 


tion ity tion 


usetcehekare ---|s1 ight 
Rains | 
{ 
| 
Rucere enn nnn Istaght 
Rutlege 
Getisce acces isiight 
Seagate | 
Waleceteebetces Isiight 
Wahee | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Gan eseceotstees |stight 
Yauhannah | 
| 
i 
\ 
erent Istight 
Yemassee 


Severe 


Severe 


Moderate 


i 
| 
| 
| 


Severe 


Severe 


Moderate {Moderate | Loblolly pinee-----" 


{ 
Severe lLoblolly pineseer--- 
jeweetoun = mo a a oe a ee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ { 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


Severe sweet gum scounsesenen 
pean Oak@neceereneere 


| jbongteat pine------- 


Moderate|severe {Loblolly pine------- 


Slight 


Slight 


petechGutes seer 
pater Oakenwweceewen 
jovaee chestnut oak-- 
pillow Oak esecsera= 
jeOuEnerD red oak---- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

lNoderate|Loblolly pine------- 
] joveetour woenecnnn= aa 
| jSouthern red oak=---- 
| jets Oakewmececenn- 
| beens poplar------- 
} jponateat pine------- 
{severe Loblolly pine------- 
i joweet gum ee 
| jSouthern red oak=-=-- 
| jebtte oak------<<--- 
| ees poplar--<---- 
| Longleaf pine------~ 
| jBlackquin-------~=--= 
| jHickory em eeee nen nnn= 


129 
100 


Loblolly pine, 
sweetgum, 
American 
sycamore. 


Loblolly pine, 
sweetgqum, 
Amer ican 
sycamore, 
water oak. 


Loblolly pine, 
yellow poplar, 
sweetgqun, 
American 
sycamore. 


Loblolly pine. 
Amer ican 
sycamore, 
yellow poplar. 


* Productivity class is the yield in cubic feet per acre per year calculated at the age of 
culmination of mean annual increment for fully stocked natural stands. 


Dorchester County, South Carolina 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features 
of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


TABLE 8.°-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


are defined in the Glossary. 
Absence of an entry indicates that the soi] was not rated] 


See text for definitions 


ee SSS 
| 


Map symbol and 
soi] name 


{| Camp areas 


| 
{ Picnic areas | Playgrounds | 
t 
I 


} 
Paths and trails| 


Golf fairways 


| i i 
| 


Eulonia 


|severe: 
| wetness. 


1 
jSevere: 
| too sandy. 


ISevere: 
| too sandy. 


|severe: 
| too sandy. 


|severe: 
| too sandy. 


|severe: 
| flooding, 
wetness. 


Isevere: 
flooding, 
ponding, 

| percs slowly. 


|Severe: 
| too sandy. 


Isevere: 
| too sandy. 


Moderate: 
| wetness, 


|severe: 
| wetness. 


|Severe: 

| wetness, 
|severe: 

| too sandy. 


Isevere: 

| flooding, 
; wetness, 
t 


IModerate: 
j percs slowly. 


| 
| 


| Moderate: 

+ peres slowly, 
wetness. 
T 


Severe: 
t 


Se 
too sandy. 
e 

t 


oo sandy. 


S 
00 sandy. 


i 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
Is vere: 
| 
Ise 

t 
| 
|severe: 
} too sandy. 
ISevere: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
ponding, 
excess salt. 


e 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


i] 

I 

q 

t 

i 

| 

| 

i 

| 

{ 

Is vere: 
| 

{ 

! 

t 

| 

| Moderate: 
: wetness, 
1 

Isevere: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


i 

| 

I 

{ 

| 

i 

ry 

| 

Ise vere: 

| wetness, 
| 

I Moderate: 
percs slowly. 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
t 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


too sandy, 
wetness. 


vere: 
oo sandy. 


aro 


slope. 


flooding. 


| 

i 

| 

wetness, 
{ 

: 
ponding, 


evere: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


vere: 
oo sandy. 


oD 


slope, 
small stones, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
percs slowly, 


{ 

{ 

| 

{ 

i 

| 

| 

\ 

H 
Moderate: 
i 

{ 

i 

| 

| 

wetness. 
' 


i 

Isevere: 

too sandy. 
i 

| 

i 

| 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


|Severe: 
| too sandy. 


leagare: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


| 

| 

{ 

ie 

| 
ISevere: 
wetness. 
i 

H 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Severe: 
ponding. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


vere: 
oo sandy. 


wo 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
droughty. 


Severe: 
droughty. 


Moderate: 
droughty. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 

excess salt, 
excess sulfur, 
ponding. 


Severe: 
droughty. 


Moderate: 
droughty. 


Moderate: 
} droughty. 


ISevere: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
droughty. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


ee an a ee, 


| Moderate: 
droughty. 


| 

| 

! 

! 

| 
Moderate: 
} wetness. 
I 

' 
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Map symbol] and 
soil name 


PuBew weno nnn ne nen eenne 


Eulonia 


FoAro-"= eee wmeoroesecs 
Forest:on 


FRBoo eet ee ee eesseece= 


Foxworth 


GoAnneenne nnn nero 


Goldsboro 


Grifton 


ete 


Handsboro 


Hp. 
Haplaquents 


[zheenn--n-sennennn=-- 


Tzagora 


TzBeweernn renner enna 
Izagora 


Lea c et ce ees eesswessor= 


Leon 


Lie eae nc ew nnn eeanen 


Lumbee 


Ln---+--- eeeenn-en---- 


Lenchbare 


Mouz: on 


TABLE 8.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Cont inued 


| 
| Camp areas | Picnic areas 
i} 


| | 

| | 

| Moderate: IModerate: 

percs slowly, wetness, 

| wetness. percs slowly. 

{ | 

Is1ight---------- ISiighteee------- 

t | 

t 

lsevere: [Se vere: 

too sandy. | too sandy. 

| | 

| Moderate: | Moderate: 

| wetness. | wetness. 

Isevere: |severe: 
flooding, | wetness. 
wetness. | 

Severe: |severe: 
flooding, ponding, 
ponding, excess humus, 


excess humus. excess salt. 


Moderate: Moderate: 
wetness. wetness. 
Moderate: Moderate: 
wetness. | wetness. 
| 
Isevere: |severe: 
| wetness. | wetness. 
Iseveres Moderate: 
| flooding. wetness. 
| | 
|severe: |severe: 
wetness, | wetness, 
too sandy. too sandy. 
|severe: Isevere: 
} flooding, } wetness. 
wetness. 1 
' 
|severe: Isevere: 
| wetness. | wetness. 
|severe: Isevere: 
| wetness, | wetness, 
too sandy. | too sandy. 
| Severe: Isevere: 
{ wetness, | wetness. 
| flooding. | 
i] t] 


| Playgrounds 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness, 


percs slowly. 


wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 


excess humus, 


ponding, 
flooding. 


i 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 
-| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
l 
| 
Moderate: 
{ 
j 
| 
i 
| 
\ 
i 
i 
| 
i 
| 
\ 
i 
Moderate: 
wetness. 
Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too sandy, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too sandy, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


i 

i 
Moderate: 
| wetness. 
| 

{ 


| 
| 

\Severe: 

too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
ponding, 


Severe: 


Severe: 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


cer ne eee ee nw cee ee A ee SS a a ES RS I NR SNES SN SR ees 


1$1ight-------- 


excess humus. 


erodes easily. 


erodes easily. 


Soil Survey 


—————S ee eee en 
|Paths and trails| 


Golf fairways 


$$ $$ —_ fr 0€—C Tn ee 


| 

i 
\Moderate: 
| wetness. 
i 

i 


Moderate: 
| droughty. 


Moderate: 
droughty, 
too sandy. 


Slight«---------;| Slight. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 

excess salt, 
excess sulfur, 
pondina. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
droughty. 


wetness, 
droughty. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
; wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
droughty. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
j 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
|severe: 
j 
| 
| 
| 
} 
i 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
flooding. 


Dorchester County, South Carolina 


TABLE 8.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT=-Cont inued 
Ve ee ae On ee ee ae tre ge 8 ee EN eae ee ee Se er a 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Ndvss-sesesssen-S-<-2= |severe: 
Nakina wetness, 
| 
NoA-----~------------- |s1 ight a 
Noboco | 
OCAwn en en n= =sse5 ---|severe: 
Ocilla too sandy. 
{ 
Ogeseasaseemcresec---- Isevere: 
Ogeechee | flooding, 
| wetness. 
OseeremneSeesssecscase |severe: 
Osier | wetness, 
} ponding. 
Parso--n--nenreronen--|Severes 
Pantego | wetness. 
Penecnnnernnnrannannnnl Severe: 
Pelham | wetness, 
too sandy. 
{ 
Plummer | wetness. 
Rac wr rees see enn necccne |severe: 


Rains | wetness, 


Ruceo-------+---------| Severe: 


Rutlege flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 

S@rerre ce rcecnne---- ~-|severe: 

Seagate too sandy. 

Wannnaennonennnnn---=-|Severe: 
Wahee | wetness. 
Yah------<-------- ----|noaerate: 

Yauhannah | wetness. 

| 
Yerrassesssesesss= ----|severe: 
Yemassee 


| wetness. 


| 
|severe: 
| wetness. 


Isevere: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness. 
Severe: 


wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 


wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


re ne re me ma a ca ne et cn A ee a ee ee ee NS Re eh ee ee eee OP ee es 


IS} ighte=--==---- 


i 

|severe: 
j wetness. 
i 


|s1 ight -=----~--- 


lSevere: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too sandy, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


a nc rr ti rn en ee ee ee ee ee 


f 
1 

{ Camp areas | Picnic areas | Playgrounds {Paths and trails 
l 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


a an a ee 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness. 
Severe: 


wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 


wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Slight---------- 


Severe: 
wetness. 


i 
| 
l 
| 
1 
lMoa derate: 
droughty. 
I Moderate: 
wetness, 
Groughty, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
droughty. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
droughty. 


wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
droughty, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
aroughty. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
droughty. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


| 
| 
i 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
{ 
' 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
i 
H 
i 
i 
i 
| 
H 
Iva 
| 
| 
! 
H 
| 
i 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 


Golf fairways 
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116 Soil Survey 


TABLE 9,--WILDLIFE HABITAT 


[See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor.” 


Absence of an entry indicates that the 
soil was not rated! : 


Potential for habitat elements TPotential as habitat for-- 
Map symbo] and | Y Yr wild 7 T : T : 

‘ 

t 


soil name Grain Grasses | herba- | Hardwoc | Conif- \wetand | shat ow |opentand| lod and |wet 1and 
pone seed; and } ceous trees erous | plants | water jwaldlitermiialate wilctite 
crops | equnes plants plants areas 

i i | j } { ' | i | 
AbAereos cere cccccen= irair \ratr lrair lpair \Pair lpair \ Poor lrair lrair \Poor. 
Albany { | 1 { | i { i | } 

\ { | \ | i i i i { 

ApBe-n-- enn noon ne l Poor lratr lratr | poor lratr Ivery Ivery jFair lrair Ivery 
Alpin | | | poor. poor. ' poor. 

i | | | | j | { i | 
BIA, B] Bewtero- m= lPoor lpair |Fatr \rair \ratr lvery Ivery lratr lrair lvery 
Blanton | | | poor. | poor. | | poor. 
BoAy. Bebseaeeseece~ \googd ~—s Igooa~Ssés'Gooa ~=—sIgooa ~—s!Go0ag~—tPoor ~= IPoor = IGood = IGooa ~—s Poor. 
Bonneau i | | | \ | ‘ | i | 

| { \ { | i | ] { { 

Broce cneccceereneees Very |Poor Fair |Poor |Poor |Gooa |Goad \Poor lratr |cood. 
Brookman poor. ! 

i i i i | \ i j H i 
estan heli foc Wee oll ed: Wy apis: dh eden lctons “Negeay: ol! caw pees eae 
capers Poe Gee re eee aN, ee ere cg ET 2 

| | H | i ' i i H i 
ChAnce rence nnees= ~-!Poor pair jFair jratr lrair Ivery Ivery jFair jFatr Ivery 
Chipley ; ! poor. poor. | | poor. 

| | | | 
CoBe n= ese e se ncenne \Gooa | Good | Good |Gooa jGood lvery Ivery IGooa \Gooa |very 
Chisoim | poor. | poor. | | Poor. 
CS orescence nenscene | Poor ipair lGood \Poor \Good Door lPoor \rair \Gooa \Poor. 
aan | 

| | i | \ { | | i | 
Geass seceueseaseees lgeoa  IGood ~=sIcooa~SstGooa = IG00ag~SsIpoor = air = !Good =~ IGooa ~—t Poor. 
a atiie | | | | | 

| { | | i i i | { | 
Darren coer ttaccrsen | Poor \Pair lpair IGood \pair \Good \Good lPatr \Gooa \Gooa. 
Soiceiiic | i 

| \ | \ | | | i | i 
Eto ome ceerencnsceces | poor lratr |Gooa rat lpatr | Poor very lratr lratr ivery 
Echaw | poor. ‘ poor. 

i i { | i | | | i i 
Eocresrcserennnc nen | Poor Irair lrair lrair lrair IGooa lGooa lrair lair lGood. 
Paces } | | | 

{ { | i \ i | | | { 
EpBeoeecennnnccnn= |Gooa |Good | Good Icooa |Good |Poor \very |Gooa |Gooa Ivery 
Emporia | | i { \ | | poor. \ \ | poor. 

1 
BuA, EuBe---------~ iGood IGood IGood \Gooa 'Good | Poor \Poor IGooa \Gooa \Poor. 
Fulonia { | i | | | | i { { 

| | | | | | | 
Pohqoweenereseesern \Gooa {Good \Gooa 'Good lGooa | Poor | Poor \Gooa IGooa lPoor. 
oe | | | | | | | 

| I i | | | i | | i 
PxBoee core stern --- \rair lratr lratr lpair Fair ery Wery lratr Fair Ivery 
Foxworth i; ; | poor. poor, | poor. 

j | i i i i i i | 
Gbhsstieteseeae es Igooa 'Gooa 'cooa  !cood  'Gooa Poor poor Good Good  !Poor. 
Goldsboro i i | \ | \ | | | i 

i { i i i { i { { | 

Grn-nn eee noone een Poor pair pair |Fatr jFair |Goo lreir lrair lrair reir. 
| j | | i i i I i 
! t ' ' t 1 ' ! ' 


Grifton \ 
t 
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TABLE 9.--WILDLIFE HABITAT=-Continued 
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TABLE 9.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Cont inued 


| Potential for habitat elements TPotential as habitat for-- 

Map symbol and T YT Wild | T T T T T 

soll name | Grain Icrasses herba- \Hardvood| Conif- let and Ishallow |Openland |Wood1and| Wet 1and 
pane seed, and | ceous H trees erous | plants | water pelidlice wildiice witeiite 


' ! ' 
i i i | i | i { | 
! ‘ 
Ri wnn en en enenneene 'Very \poor \poor \poor | Poor \rair 'Good \Poor \Poor lPair. 
Rutlege 1 poor. 1 { { { { { i { | 
| i | i | | i i i i 
Se----------------- | poor lpoor lrair lpoor | Poor ! Poor | poor | Poor lPoor | Poor. 
Seagate | I i | | i i | | { 
i | 1 | i | { | | { 
Wa enn n wenn nw nnwene \Gooa IGood IGooa lGooa \Gooa | Poor | Poor lGooa \Gooa lPoor. 
Wahee ! | | { | { i { { { 
1 ! 1 t \ 
t i i | | \ I i i i 
Yaheweenn--- nen nnn lGooa Igood IGooa \Good \Gooa \ Poor l Poor IGooa IGood | Poor. 
Yauhannah 1 | | | | | | | | i 
i | | | | | | { | { 
Yeeorterssncsnerrese lpair | Good \Good lGooa \Gooa \rair \Pair lgooa \Gooa lpair. 
Yemassee | | | | 


Dorchester County, South Carolina 


TABLE 10.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "moderate," and "severe." 


investiqation] 


Map symbol and | 
soil name | 


AbAen--- ne enn n- == |severe: 
Albany | cutbanks 
i wetness. 
ApBeorneecennecree- | Severe: 
Alpin | cutbanks 
BIA+-------------- | severe: 
Blanton | cutbanks 
Bl Besson ereneseenn |Severe: 
Blanton cutbanks 
BoAw--<-----2e-ne-= | severe: 
Bonneau | cutbanks 
\ 
BoBese-nee-= concen jSevere: 
Bonneau | cutbanks 
BYo--e- nee e ene |Severe: 
Brookman | wetness, 
| 
| 
Care ren nn ecnnennee Isevere: 
Capers | ponding. 
{ 
i 
ChAcwe nnn n nnn ane \severe: 
Chipley | cutbanks 
| wetness. 
CoBr were nenenann= -|severe: 
Chisolm ; Cutbanks 
t 
Career ee reennnenece |severe: 
Coosaw i cutbanks 
} wetness. 
CXcr mee reeeeenncnn |severe: 
Coxville } wetness. 
| 
Daren nn --- <n ene severe: 
Daleville | wetness. 
{ 
Ecrrerennncencn nce |Severe: 
Echaw 


j cutbanks 


Bow=ernoneenne--+-| Severe: 
Elloree | wetness, 
i 
1 


Shallow 
excavations 


| 
{ 


Dwellings 
without 
basements 


Severe: 


Cave) wetness. 


cave, 


cave. 


a a a ee ee er ee 


Slight--------- 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding, 
shrink-swel]. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Slight--------- 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


{ Dwellings 
| with 
{ basements 


on 
i) 


vere: 
etness. 


= 


jModerate: 
| wetness. 


Moderate: 
| wetness. 


|\voderate: 
; wetness. 
1 

Moderate: 
wetness. 


Isevere: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| 

i 

| 

| 

jSevere: 

} flooding, 
ponding, 

i shrink-swell. 
i 

| 

i 


Severe: 
wetness. 


\Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
Isevere: 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
\ 
i] 


| Small 
| commercial 
| buildings 


|severe: 
| wetness. 


{ 
| 


Moderate: 
Slope. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


e 
flooding, 
wetness, 


a mr as er ce en a nen te et ce a me i a a ne a ee ee ee ee a ee eee er ee es ee ar. 


Is1ight--------- 


1o9) 
per 
a 
o 
ct 
' 
1 
' 
4 
i] 
' 
1 
’ 
f] 


Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for onsite 


| Local roads 
and streets 


\woderate: |severe: 

wetness. droughty. 

{ | 

Is1ignt SeSSseeq= |severe: 

j ; @roughty. 

Is) 4ght--------- | Severe: 

| droughty. 

|s1ight SeSs<s-= |severe: 

| droughty. 

|s1ight---------|Moderate: 

i | drouchty. 

I 

islight------- --|Moderate: 

| | 

| droughty. 

\severe: Severe: 

| flooding, wetness, 

| wetness, flooding. 

low strength, 

|severe: Isevere: 

| low strength, | excess salt, 

| ponding, | excess sulfur, 

| flooding. | ponding. 

INoderate: |severe: 

j wetness. | droughty. 

i 

Isiight Sdatatatated ~--|noderate: 

| \ droughty. 
ioderate: loderate: 

Im derat | Moa t 

| wetness. | droughty. 

| | 

|Severe: Isevere: 
low strength, wetness. 

| wetness. 

|severe: |Severe: 
low strength, wetness. 

H wetness. | 

Is1 ight--------- Moderate: 

| droughty. 

Severe: l severe: 


wetness, 
{ flooding. 
' 
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See text for definitions of 


The 


Lawns and 
| 


landscaping 


wetness. 
| 
( 
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Map symbol and | Shallow | pire pang 
soil name } excavations } Basements 
| | 
EpB-----= seseccoe= Moderate: {sight coceccon 
Emporia wetness. | 
{ 
Bud--errne renee -|severe: lNoderate: 
Eulonia { wetness. | wetness. 
{ | 
BuBs9seresccesse2 -|severe: |Moderate: 
Eulonia j wetness. j wetness. 
| { 
FoAr-----"--- -----|severe: Ioderate: 
Foreston j cutbanks Caves wetness. 
FyxBeeceron ser ----|severe: Istight Seerseses 
Foxworth | cutbanks eaves | 
| | 
Goheeeree-e= ~-----|severe: lwogerate: 
Goldsboro | wetness. j wetness. 
Gresser secceHssa= Iseveres |severe: 
Grifton j wetness. j flooding, 
| | wetness. 
Hb=+=<<-9r's<<9-="- |severe: Isevere: 
Handsboro | excess humus, j flooding, 
ponding. | ponding, 
| j low strength. 
": | | 
Haplaquerits j | 
TzAjs-s---sossee== severe: Moderate: 
Tzagora | wetness. | wetness. 
TZBesseesercesens” Isevere: |Moderate: 
Izagora | wetness. | wetness. 
| | 
Jdecnenwenn cao haat -|severe: |severe: 
Jedburg | wetness. j wetness. 
JOAT TAS SaSasesses> |Severe: |severes 
Johns | cutbanks caves) flooding. 
} wetness. | 
Less=<2sc5eSr25-=> |Severes severe: 
Leon | cutbanks caves) wetness. 
j wetness. j 
IMeesH Sasi seen ens severe: |severe: 
Lumbee | cutbanks cave, ) flooding, 
j wetness. | wetness. 
Ineccconecercrennn |severe: severe: 
Lynchburg j wetness. | wetness. 
Lyweocorccucecre ~---|Severe: |Severe: 
Lynn Haven | cuthanks Cave y| wetness. 
| wetness. ' 
i) | 


TABLE 10.-~BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT~-Cont inued 


Dwellings 
with 
basements 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding, 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


evere: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ls 
i¢ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Small 
| commercial 
| buildings 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 

| 
Moderate: 
| wetness, 
| slope. 
| 

{ 

| 

| 

| 

1 

| 

| 

| 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding, 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


i 
| 
{ 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
|Severe: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Local roads 
| and streets 


Moderate: 
low strength. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
low strength, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


ee es a a SS A AE A A SS 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
ponding, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
low strength. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 


wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


no 


evere: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


a a ce ee ces ee eS ES eA A ES ET A CE IS 


Slight--------- 


Soil Survey 


Lawns and 
landscaping 


Moderate: 
droughty. 


wetness. 


i 

| 

V4 

| 

| 

Io derate: 

| 

| 

Io derate: 

| wetness. 

| 

\Moderate: 
droughty. 


Moderate: 
| droughty, 
too sandy. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 

excess salt, 
excess sulfur, 
ponding. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
droughty. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
droughty. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
I 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
{ 
| 
t 
| 
| droughty. 
i] 
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Shallow 


Map symbol and | 
excavations 


soil name | 


Moreen n-n naan Henn |Severe: 
Mouzon ; wetness. 
I 
| 
Navcore cern nen-en- |severe: 
Nakina | wetness. 
Nieaaeecueeeececaelneaerate: 
Noboco | wetness, 
10 ol | alt alalattatateetataal lSevere: 
Ocilla cutbanks cave, 


wetness. 


Ogeechee flooding, 
wetness. 
OS er ensaeeenncnnen |severe: 
Osier | cutbanks cave, 
wetness, 
Pareerneo-- seereee | Severe: 
Pantego | wetness. 
Pes sSeeeeseesaas-- |Severe: 
Pelham | cutbanks cave, 
| wetness. 
Paennnnnenn-- n= n- Isevere: 
Plummer j cutbanks cave, 
j ponding. 
Rarnrren-- n= Isevere: 
Rains | wetness. 
Rucereern-= ~ooo--| Severe: 
Rutlege | cutbanks cave, 
wetness. 
S@reenn manne nnn nn - Isevere: 
Seagate ; cutbanks cave, 
j wetness. 
Warrnnn een nn Isevere: 
Wahee | wetness. 
| 
Yahonn orem een - nn severe: 
Yauhannah j wetness, 
| 
Y@ rem ec nrn nnn erene lSevere: 
| 
wetness. 


Yemassee | 


| Dwellings [| Dwellings 
| without | with 
| basements | basements 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
Flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


|Severe: 
ponding. 


lsevere: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
ponding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| Small 
| commercial 
} buildings 


H 

i severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


netnecee 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


wetness. 


Severe: 
ponding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


i 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
' 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
i 
| 
i¢ 
i 
i 
i 
l 
| 
|severes 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
{ 
i 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


Local roads 
| and streets 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


lSlight--------~ 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
ponding. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


ow strength, 
wetness, 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 
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Lawns and 
| landscaping 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
droughty. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
droughty, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
droughty. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 


wetness. 


Severe: 
ponding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


wo 


evere: 
wetness, 

droughty, 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
droughty. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
droughty. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


—_——— Ld 
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[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


"slight," "good," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. 


TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES 


Soil Survey 


See text for definitions of 


The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for 
onsite investigation] 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Septic tank 
absorption 


Sewage lagoon 
' areas 
I 


| Daily cover 
| for landfill 


fields 


BIA, B1Beresr---e2-- 
Blanton 


BOA, BoBew-ee------- 
Bonneau 


Elloree 


|Severe: 
| wetness. 


| 

Is1 ight eebeberoeus 
| 
| 


Moderate: 
| wetness. 


|severe: 
j wetness. 


|severe: 

| flooding, 

j wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| severe: 
flooding, 
ponding, 

} percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
poor filter. 


-| Moderate: 


| wetness. 


H 


|Severe: 
| wetness, 
poor filter. 


| severe: 
| wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| severe: 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


| severe: 
| wetness, 
| poor filter. 


|Severe: 
| flooding, 
| wetness. 
| 
1 


Isevere: 
| seepage, 
| wetness. 


|severe: 
{ seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


<2] 
i) 


vere: 
etness. 


< 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
flooding, 
wetness, 


i 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
i 
Isevere: 
s 
| 
| 
| 
! 
i 
t 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
i} 


Trench | Area 
} sanitary sanitary 
landfill landfill 

i { 

|severe: |severe: 

1 wetness, | seepage, 

j too sandy. | wetness. 

\severe: |severe: 

{ seepage, } seepage. 

too sandy. | 

Isevere: Isevere: 

| too sandy. | seepage. 

|severe: Isevere: 
wetness. | seepage. 

\Severe: lsevere: 

flooding, | flooding, 

j wetness, | wetness. 

| too clayey. | 

|severe: |severe: 

} flooding, | flooding, 

p pondings | -ponding. 

| too clayey. j 

Isevere: severe: 

| seepage, seepage, 

wetness, | wetness. 

| too sandy. | 

\Severe: |severe: 

| seepage, seepage. 

| wetness. i 

\Severe: |Severe: 

| wetness, | seepage, 

seepage. | wetness. 

|severe: \severe: 

wetness, wetness. 

| too clayey. | 

|Severe: |severe: 

| wetness, j wetness, 

| i 

|Severe: |severe: 

seepage, seepage, 

wetness, wetness. 

| too sandy. | 

\severe: lSevere: 

| seepage, seepage, 

| flooding, | flooding, 

| wetness. | wetness. 

t t 


Poor: 
too sandy, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
too sandy, 
seepage. 


oor: 
too sandy. 


Good. 


too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


Poors 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
ponding. 


Poor: 
too sandy, 
seepage. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
{ 
| 
|Poor 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 


Good. 


Fair: 
wetness, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 


i 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
wetness. 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


or: 
oo sandy. 


aro 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Dorchester County, South Carolina 
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| Daily cover 
| for landfill 


lrairs 
} too clayey, 
wetness. 


\Poor: 
too clayey. 


hin layer. 


Poor: 
seepage, 
too sandy. 


a 
ane) 
re) 
fad 
: 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
ponding, 
excess humus, 
excess salt. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
wetness, 
thin layer. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
seepage, 
too sandy. 


Poor: 
seepage, 
too sandy, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Map symbol and Septic tank Sewage lagoon Trench | Area 
soil name ' absorption | areas i sanitary sanitary 
: fields Jandfill landfill 
| | | | 
EpBe ee sees eeonenennn |Severe: |severe: Moderate: Istight wemeerencee 
Emporia | wetness, + seepage, | wetness, | 
percs slowly. wetness. | too clayey. 
EuA, EuBeweeeeerss-= lsevere: Isevere: Isevere: \severe: 
Eulonia | percs slowly, wetness. wetness, wetness. 
wetness. too clayey. 
| | | | 
Foheqroocescrecesesen lsevere: Isevere: Isevere: Isevere: 
Foreston | wetness. seepage, | wetness. j seepage, 
| wetness. | j wetness. 
PyBeenseneneennnnennn | Moderate: |severe: severe: |severe: 
Foxworth | wetness, | seepage. seepage, | seepage. 
poor filter. wetness, 
too sandy. 
| i | i 
Gohrnrer errr renner n | Severe: |severe: \Severes |severe: 
Goldsboro wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
Grwrecenenerennnnnn= |severe: Isevere: ISevere: Isevere: 
Grifton | wetness, i wetness, Baad | asians 
flooding. seepage wetness. ooding 
e | Fooding. | seepage. 
Hbowren tere reteccccae isevere: \severe: iSevere: \severe: 
Handsboro | flooding, flooding, flooding, flooding, 
ponding. i excess humus, ponding, | ponding. 
onding. excess humus. 
| er | 
Ep. 
Hapiaquenta | | | | 
IZA, [zBeveresen---= | Severe: Isevere: |severe: |severe: 
Tzagora | wetness, | wetness. | wetness, seepage, 
| percs slowly. | | | wetness. 
| | | i 
Jd rcecnennnwenensccn= Isevere: severe: |severe: |severe: 
Jedburg wetness. | wetness. | wetness. wetness. 
JOASSSeesqserenssss= Isevere: |severe: |Severe: Isevere: 
Johns | wetness. seepage, | seepage, } seepage, 
j | flooding, | wetness, | wetness. 
j | wetness. too sandy. j 
Len ann seen econo |severe: severe: Isevere: |severe: 
Leon | wetness, | seepage, | seepage, | seepage, 
| poor filter. | wetness. | wetness, | wetness. 
too sandy. 
| i | | 
Lmsserssetscrescrs== |Severe |severe: |Severe: | severe: 
Lumbee wetness. seepage, seepage, seepage, 
| | flooding, | wetness. wetness. 
| wetness. | i 
Lier rrnrcr nnn cerns |severe: severe: |severe: Isevere: 
Lynchburg j wetness. | wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
1] i) ' 
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TABLE 11.--SANITARY FACILITIES=-Cont inued 


Map symbol and 
1 
‘ 


soil] name absorption 


Septic tank 


Sewage lagoon 
areas 


| Trench 


sanitary 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


Soil Survey 


| Daily cover 
for landfill 


| fields | landfill 


| 
Lyceecee ervenecnnnenlsevere: 

Lynn Haven wetness, 

| poor filter. 
Moswscese== so eeseses= | Severe: 

Mouzon | flooding, 
| wetness, 
| percs slowly. 

Nar-nrenennennn=-=-+/Severe: 

Nakina | wetness. 

| 
NoAnssensccerercccn= |Severe: 

Noboco wetness. 

| 
OcAereceere= wevenoe!severe: 

Ocilla ; wetness. 
I 
| 

Ogqeeeenen---- ~---o+-|Severe: 

Ogeechee | wetness. 

| 
OS rom n meee werner nn- |severe: 

Oster wetness, 
poor filter. 
| 

Pareescnnece= ~------|severe: 

Pantego | wetness. 

| 
PEwrereerenenn --+---|Severe: 

Pelham | wetness. 
\ 
| 

Pr erresssssrssess= -|severe: 

Plummer | ponding, 
| poor filter. 
| 

Ramm mene meer ene ane l Severe: 

Rains wetness. 


| 
{ 
| 
Ryrterrveerennnnnonel Severe: 
Rutlege | flooding, 
wetness, 
| poor filter. 
i 
Serre-- omeweewennn~--! Severe: 
Seagate | wetness, 
poor filter. 


| 

i 
Wahee | wetness, 

| percs slowly. 
{ 
' 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


evere: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
seepade, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
ponding, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
flooding, 
wetness. 


eepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 


| 

| 

i 

i 

lt 

| 

| 

\"¢ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

1 

1 

i 

| 

{ 

| 

i 

| 

| 

H 

| 
\Severe: 
| seepage, 
wetness, 
| too sandy. 
Ig 
iS 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
I" 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


evere: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
ponding, 
too sandy. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
Is 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
{ 
| 
i 
lg 
\" 
| 
| 
I 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
I"¢ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
ponding. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
seepage. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
seepage, 
too sandy, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness, 
thin layer. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
seepage, 
too sandy, 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
wetness, 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 
| 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
{ 
\ 
i 
| 
i 
\ 
| 
i 
| 
{ 
i 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


Poor: 
seepage, 
too sandy, 
ponding. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
seepage, 
too sandy, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
wetness, 
too clayey. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 
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TABLE 1].--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


! 


$ ' 
Map symbol and Septic tank | Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area | Daily cover 
soil name absorption areas sanitary sanitary for landfill 
| fields landfill | —sjanafil] | 
| i j | | 
Yahooeoesccccee- ----lsevere: \Severe: Isevere: |severe: |Pairs 
Yauhannah | wetness. | seepage, | seepage, wetness. wetness. 
| wetness. wetness, i 
Yereeewencee wenerene \severe: Iseveres |severe: severe: |Poor: 
Yemassee wetness. seepage, wetness. seepage, ; wetness. 
| wetness. H 


| wetness, 
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TABLE 12,.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Soil Survey 


{Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 


"good," “fair," and other terms. 


Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soi] condition; it does not eliminate the need for 


onsite investigation] 


soil name 


| 

Map symbol and | Roadfill 
{ 
' 


AbAenn- nnn enna -n- jFeir: 

Albany | wetness. 

ApBeewn ne eeencccnesenn |Gooa Sosceceensesssee soesess= 

Alpin 

BIA, BIB--~--------=-- |Good onan nanan nee e nee 

Blanton | 

BoA, BoBewnrereeece--= |Good----=--=== sewweeen meme me 
Bonneau | 
Breessesesssercqersr== |Poor: 

Brookman | low strength, 

| wetness. 
Cassese ekesasaarsss<r> |Poor: 

Capers low strength, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 

ChA----neeeeee------+= | Fair 

Chipley | wetness. 
CoBe=--r2ene-----==--- Icood nna-n-na-- een nn eee 

Chisoln | 
Cgtanaeteceetnnten sone ! Fair: 

Coosaw | wetness. 
CXsHrecnsestesesssers= |Poor: 

Coxville wetness, 
low strength. 

Das ssrahessearesere=s= |Poor: 
Daleville | low strength, 
wetness. 
Eck Sesecieesseecceecee= Fair 
Echaw wetness. 
Egr escent ccmroerereccs= |Poor: 

Elloree | wetness. 

| 
EpBeewes cnn ncnneeececH rate: 
Emporia | shrink-swell. 
| 
BuA, Eub-------------- reir: 
Eulonia wetness. 
FoAqen----n=-neeenen == Ira ir: 
Foreston | wetness. 


H 
| Sand 
1 
' 


| 
| Topsoil] 
| 


| tmprobabie: lPoor: 
i l 
j thin layer. | too sandy. 
| probable--= HSeneaeaer ra Sa | Poor: 
| too sandy. 
| probable Sseeseecse=25 sse-cee | Poor: 
| | too sandy. 
| improbable: |Poor: 
| excess fines. | too sandy. 
ltmprobable: |Poor: 
excess fines. j too clayey, 
wetness. 
| 
Improbable: | Poor: 
excess fines. | too clayey, 
| 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


excess salt, 
wetness. 


i 

{ 

|Poor: 

j thin layer, 
| wetness. . 
|Poor: 

| wetness. 
| 


thin layer, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
too sandy, 
small stones. 


thin layer. 
irs 
oo sandy. 


| 
| 
| 
1 
l 
| 
l 
| Poor: 
| 
| 
1 
i 
1 


Dorchester County, South Carolina 


Map symbol and 
soil name 


Handsboro 


Hp. 
Haplaquents 


IzA, I2Be-----~-------- 
Izagora 


TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS~-Continued 


{ 
| Roadfill 
' 
\ 


; wetness. 
! 


|Poor: 
wetness. 


lPoor: 
wetness. 


lPoor: 
low strength. 


\Poor: 


wetness. 


lratr: 
| wetness. 


| 
|Poor: 
| wetness. 


| 

|Poor: 

; wetness. 
! 


|Poor: 
| wetness. 


lPoor: 
wetness. 


| Poor: 
wetness. 


| 


|Poor: 
| wetness. 


Fair: 


| wetness. 


Pair: 
| wetness, 


|Poor: 
wetness. 


|Poor: 
i wetness. 


wn 
o 
Ss 
Qa 


|Probable 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 


probable: 
xcess fines, 


ml 
3 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
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H 
| Topsoil 
| 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
excess humus, 
excess salt, 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
| wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
i 
| 


| too sandy, 
| thin layer. 


| Poor: 
| too sandy, 
| wetness. 


| Poor: 
| wetness. 


|Poor : 
| wetness. 


|Poor: 
| too sandy, 
wetness. 


| Poor: 
thin layer, 
wetness. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


a 
too clayey. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


| 

{ 

| 

{ 

| 

| 

lr ir: 
i 

| 

| 

| 
|Poor: 
wetness. 
|Poor: 
wetness. 


t 
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Map symbol and 
soil name 


Yemassee 


TABLE 12.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS~-Cont inued 


| 
| Roadf il} 
' 


| low strength, 
wetness. 


| 
| Sand 
{ 
1 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Soil Survey 


| 
| Topsoil 
] 
' 


| 

| 

i 

| 

|Poor: 

| too sandy, 

| wetness. 

| too sandy, 
wetness. 


| 

| Poor: 

| wetness. 
| 


| 

| 

| Poor: 

too sandy. 
|Poor : 

| 

| 


thin layer, 
wetness. 


pair: 
| too sandy. 


|Poor: 
thin layer. 
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TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


[Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition; it does not eliminate the need for onsite 


investigation] 
| Limitations for-- Features affecting-- 
Map symbol and | Pond | Embankments, Aquifer-fed | H Grassed 
soil name reservoir dikes, and excavated } Drainage j Irrigation | waterways 
areas levees ponds 
: | : | : : 
AbA--------------- jSevere: jSevere: ‘Severe: jCutbanks cave jWetness, jHetness, 
Albany | seepade. seepage, cutbanks Paves j droughty, | droughty. 
iping, ; fast intake. 
ee | | | 
wetness. 
l | i | | i 
ApBeowensscccennre | severe: | Severe: |severe: |Deep to water lproughty , |Droughty. 
Alpin seepage. seepage, no water. soil blowing. 
| i | | | | 
| [eeaPinds | | | 
BIA, Bl Beeer-<92-- |severe: |severe: Isevere: |Deep to water lproughty, |Droughty. 
Blanton | seepage. | seepage. | no water. fast intake, | 
soil blowing. 
| | | | | \ 
BoA, BoBew---<---= |severe: |severe: |severe: |Deep to water |Droughty, |proughty. 
Bonneau | seepage. thin layer. | cutbanks Cates) fast intake, | 
soil blowing. 
i i f | | | 
Breer erennceneccen | Moderate: |severe: Inoderate: | Flooding oe ee | Flooding, |wetness. 
Brookman ! seepage. hard to pack, slow refill. wetness, 
| | | 1 { | 
| wetness. | | | percs slowly. | 
Casqessecseaseee= {slight ata |severe: Isevere: ponding, |Pondina, lWetness, 
Capers } | hard to pack, | slow refill, | percs slowly, | flooding, | excess salt, 
ponding, } salty water. | flooding. excess salt. | percs slowly. 
| excess salt. | } 
ChAv- rn e-------- lSevere: |severe: |severe: |cutbanks cave lWetness, |Droughty. 
Chipley seepage. | seepage. cutbanks Caves | ork ce | 
ast intake. 
| | | | i i 
CoBess--S-Seanekes |severe: |Severe: |severe: |Deep to water lroughty, |Droughty. 
Chisolm | seepage. | seepaade, | cutbanks eaves ' fast intake, | 
piping. slope. 
Csernasssssees<s2< Isevere: |severe: Isevere: | Favorable SsceSe lietness, IDroughty. 
Coosaw 1 seepage. piping. cutbanks cave. @roughty, 
fast intake. 
Cx reer er renee nen ne = Istight ssese= severe: | Severe: Favorable =S==== lwetness sosceae- |Wetness. 
Coxville | ' wetness, } slow refill. | 
Dawerererecencecee Istight wwcewn Isevere: |Severe: !peres slowly---!Wetness, |Wetness, 
Daleville | | wetness, j slow refill. | percs slowly. | erodes easily, 
j | | | | percs slowly. 
1 
EQr cree nnnnaanen= |severe: Isevere: severe: Icutbanks cave jWetness, lproughty. 
Echaw | seepage. | seepage, cutbanks Gave. droughty, | 
| | piping. | fast intake. | 
EOcer ewe seeeeccce= lSevere: |severe: |Severe: |Plooding tetaatetetes lwetness, lWetness, 
Elloree seepage. wetness, cutbanks Cave fast intake, droughty. 
seepage, 
| | i \ 
| i i | 
' t ! 


piping. 


| droughty. 
| 
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TABLE 13.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Cont inued 
| Limitations for-~- T Features affecting--. 
Map symbol and | on Embankments, quifer-fe | | Grassed 
soil name reservoir | dikes, and | excavated Drainage j Irrigation terwa e 
areas levees ponds tie a 
{ { | i | i 
EpBeser nner ecrreern \oderate: |voderate: Isevere: |Deep to water lrast intake, |Droughty, 
Emporia | seepage, | thin layer, | no water. | soil blowing, percs slowly. 
j slope. piping. | slope. | 
1 1 1 
Bubosr ono cerrsseen jHoderate: jModerates sroderates |ravorable gba’ |wetness laketatatateaian Favorable. 
Eulonia seepage. wetness. | deep to water.) | 
EuBecn-ccr rrr enon Moderate: | Moderate: Moderate: |stope sacesesra lwetness, | Favorable. 
Eulonia seepage. wetness. deep to water. soil blowing, 
| | | l | slope. I 
| | | | | 
Fodheroretstcrccren | severe: !Severe: Isevere [Favorable stes= wetness, lproughty. 
Foreston | seepage. | seepage, | cutbanks Cores droughty, | 
| | piping. | | fast intake. 
FuBewn- ce rce cern |Severe Isevere: |severe: IDeep to water proughty, |Droughty. 
Foxworth | seepage. | seepage. | cutbanks Coven | fast intake, j 
j | path lowing 
Godqor renter rrr | Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Favorable cocen lwetness, | Favorable. 
Goldsboro | seepage. j piping, | slow refill, | fast intake. | 
! wetness. ' cutbanks cave. | | 
I \ 
Groowe ro ssescren= Moderate: |severe: | Moderate: |Ftooding wnneen wetness, lwetness. 
Grifton | seepage. | wetness. slow refill. | flooding. 
! ! 1 4 
Hb enw nn ee eee nneen jS1 ight eocercen= Isevere: jSevere: jPonding, |ponéing, jWetness, 
Handsboro | | excess humus, | salty water. | flooding, ' flooding, | excess salt. 
ponding, | excess salt. excess salt. 
excess salt. ' 
| | | | 
Hpsseeatssese=se=> {s1ight eae aa eta lSevere |severe: |peres slowly---|Hietness, ‘Wetness, 
Haplaquents ' ! wetness, slow refill. | percs slowly. | peres slowly. 
i ! piping. | i | { 
| | | i i | 
T2Asase<s<=seeerc= Moderate: Moderate: | Severe: |Favorable pitdt wetness, | Erodes easily. 
Izagora | seepage. piping, slow refill. percs slowly. | 
wetness. 
| | | | i i 
[2Becneorerernnen= Moderate: | Moderate: | severe: |stope cewesenne lwetness, l trodes easily. 
Tzaqora seepage, | piping, | slow refill. | percs slowly, 
| slope. | wetness. | ' | slope. | 
Jdeenrrescannscercn Istight weccercne |Severe: |severe: ravorable cares luetness, lwetness. 
Jedburg | | wetness. | slow refill. soil blowing. | 
Joheornernnesccee= |severe: |severe: |Severe: |cutbanks cave |Wetness, |proughty. 
Johns { seepage. | seepage, | cutbanks caves i droughty, j 
| piping, } | } fast intake. 
! wetness. | 
| | | | i | 
Lesseerssseners=s2 |severe: Isevere: |Severe: Icutbanks cave |Wetness, wetness, 
Leon | seepage. | seepage, | cutbanks cave. | droughty, droughty. 
| piping, fast intake. 
wetness. | 
| | | | | | 
Ime<s-scieseen-=—== |severe: severe: {31 4qnt Seescas== Icutbanks cave | wetness ercccse- lWetness. 
Lumbee seepage. | wetness. | H 
t i] { 
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TABLE 13.°--WATER MANAGEMENT=-Continued 
Limitations for-- i Features affecting-- 
Map symbol and Pond Embankments , Aquifer-fed | Grassed 
soil name | reservoir dikes, and excavated | Drainage Trrigation | waterways 


areas levees ponds 


i 


| i | 
Lneceese== ~-oocon=|Noderate: severe: Moderate: | Favorable SoSs> 
Lynchburg seepage. | piping, } slow refill. 
| wetness. | | 
Ly or ccm enone cen- \severe: Isevere: Isevere: lcutbanks cave 
Lynn Haven seepage. seepage, cutbanks cave. | 
piping, 
| | wetness. | | 
Mo----~ seterencer= |Noderate: Isevere: |severe: |Percs slowly, 
Mouzon | seepage. | hard to pack, slow refill. flooding. 
wetness. 
| i | i 
Naseserese<oss-<s= | Severe: |Severe: |s14qht asseeeene | Favorable-----~ 
Nakina ; seepage. wetness. 
i | | | 
NoAqn---22-------- Moderate: \Moderate: |severe: |\Pavorable acSsos 
Noboco seepage. j piping, | slow refill, 
| | wetness. cutbanks caves 
OCA nen nr nner nnn ne lSevere: \Severe: isevere: lpavorable scses= 
Ocilla | seepage. piping, | cutbanks cave. | 
| wetness. | 
Ogrn--ne nnn enn Hn |Noderate: Isevere: Favorable Sersoe | Favorable ited 
Ogeechee j seepage. | wetness. | { 
Os------ jaasen=s=s Isevere: |severe: Isevere: |cutbanks cave 
Osier seepage. ; seepage, | cutbanks SANE 
1 piping, | 
' | wetness. | 
Parceeesernn naan Moderate: severe: | Moderates \Fevorable =-s=-- 
Pantego | seepage. wetness. j slow refill. 
’ 1 
Peeson- eatgrenta Sevens severe: | severe: j Favorable wecece 
Pelham | seepage. piping, | cutbanks CANE: 
wetness, | 
' 
Pmeonaneee-------- Isevere: jSevere: |severe: |ponding, 
Plummer seepage. seepage, cutbanks cave., cutbanks cave. 
| | Biota” | | 
ponding. 
Rar reer rrr n nce were Moderate: severe: Moderate: |Favorable==---~ 
Rains | seepage. j piping, slow refill. | 
| | wetness. | | 
RUT ort tron e rene |severe: \Severe: \Severe: |Fiooding, 
Rut lege seepage. seepage, cutbanks cave.| cutbanks cave. 
| | eiplngs” | | 
| | wetness. j 
SQrreewe enn neenen= |severe: |severe: | Severe: |cutbanks cave 
Seagate | seepage. | wetness. | cutbanks Caves 
| ! | | 
Wa wa weansenencnnan Slight<-------- | Severe: Severe: Percs slowly--- 
Wahee | | wetness. | slow refill. | 
I 
| | | 


| 
! 


letness, 
| fast intake. 


wetness’, 
droughty, 
fast intake. 
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lWetness, 
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Wetness----re-= 


|Wetness, 
droughty. 
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Ivetness, 
; Groughty, 
fast intake. 


[wetness SH SSarn 


droughty, 
fast intake. 
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|Past intake, 
| wetness. 


Pondina, 
cutbanks cave. 


Wetness“crsee-- 


droughty, 
fast intake. 


Wetness, 
fast intake, 
droughty. 


Wetness, 
soil blowing, 
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Wetness. 


Wetness, 
droughty. 


Wetness. 
percs slowly. 


Wetness. 


Droughty, 
rooting depth. 


Droughty. 


Wetness. 


Wetness, 
@roughty. 


Wetness. 


Wetness. 


Wetness, 
droughty. 


jPeEMESS 


Wetness, 
droughty. 


Droughty. 


Wetness, 
percs slowly. 
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TABLE 13.-“WATER MANAGEMENT--Cont inued 


T Limitations for~~ T Features affecting-- 
Map symbol and Pond | Embankments , | Aquifer-fed | Crassed 
soil name | reservoir dikes, and j excavated Drainage | Trrigation t 
areas levees ponds cbaoaaeds 
| | | 
Yahoorressccscosen jModerate: |severe: |severe: | Favorable ache) |wetness, Iproughty 
Yauhannah | seepage. | piping, | cutbanks Caves) fast intake, | 
| | wetness. | | droughty. 
Yeorrnneennsncccen |Noderate: isevere: Moderate: Favorable SSeS |Wetness, |wetness. 
Yemassee ; seepage. piping, | slow refill. soil blowing. 
' | wetness. 


Dorchester County, South Carolina 


[The symbol < means less than. 


have Unified classifications and USDA textures in addition to those shown. 


TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES 


Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated. 


Classifications and textures are shown] 
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Some soils may 
In general, the dominant. 


| | Classification | Percentage passing | 
Map symbol and | Depth j USDA texture | T | sieve number-- jpiquis pr a8ee 
soil name | | Unified AASHTO 1 | limit pesetty 
4 10 40 200 index 
Tn Pct 
i —- | | I | | \ \ i — | 
Midneccceewucncue | g-54 |Fine ganaeee-22 --|sx, SP-sM la~2-4, anal 100 | 100 l75- 90 110-20 | oe= NP 
Albany | 54-59 !Sandy loame------ i am 2-4 | 100 | 100 75-92 pean 30 | oon | NP 
| 59-75 Isandy clay loam, |sc, sM, A-2-4, A-4|97-100|95-100} 70-100 20-50 | <40|NP-17 
sandy loan, Fine) SM-SC | A-6 } } } } j 
sandy loam. 
| | 3 | | | | | | | | 
Aph-ssetesecsaake | 0-7 lrine gand-------- |SP-Sé, SM la-3, a-2-4195- ~100/90-100|60-100| 5-20 | See | NP 
Alpin | 7-54 |Fine sand, sand |sP-sm 1n~3, A-2-4{95-100/90-100|60-100/ 5-20 | --- | NP 
| 54-85 [Fine sand, sand |SP-SM, SM |A-2-4 |95-100)90-100|60-100|11-20 | --- | NP 
BIA, Bi pesesea=2e | 0-44 lrine gandese=-ese \sp- SM, SM la-3, A-2- al 100 |s0-100|65- 100| 5-20 | ats NP 
Blanton | 44-80 |Sandy clay loam, |SC, SN-SC, |A~ 4, | 100 |95-100]69-96 [25-50 | 16-45 | 3-22 
| | sendy loam, fine, SM A-2-4, | | | 1 
sandy loam. A-2-6, ! 
| i i Aeé | { | | i | 
| i | 1 | i | \ | | 
BoA, BoBs<----=== | 0-27 lrine gande-ssaeu= isu, SP-SM {a-2, A=3 100 100 leo-95 8-20 | ae | NP 
Bonneau | 27-80 jooney loan, sandy |SC, SM-SC jAr2, A-6, 100 100 (60°10) 20720 21-40 | 4-21 
j clay loam, fine j A-4 | | | | i 
sandy loam. 
jon | | | i | 
See 0-8 Ictay igameeceeaee let, ML, \a- 6, A-4 100 |95-100| 75-100] 51-81 | 25-40 | 4-19 
Brookman CL-ML | | | | | | } 
| 8-49 |Sendy clay, ik be ch {a-7, a-6 | 100 |98-100}85-100|55-91 | 37-65 {18-41 
clay loam. 
| 49-76 |sandy clay, clay, |CL, cH, scla-6, A-7 | 100 | 90-1001 70-100] 43-90 | 25-55 111-35 
| sandy clay loam. 
i | | i | | | | i | 
Cateckivencseudce 0-21 isiity clay loam He la-7-5 100 | 100 180-100|70-100| 50-81 115-40 
Capers | 21-80 |clay, silty clay {m1 {n~7-5 | 100 | 100 85-100] 75-100| 52-80 | 6-40 
Ghiesscesteatesss | 0-7 Isang eencheeeee =e |sp-sw [A= As 2-41 100 | 100 |20-100} 6-12 | ees | NP 
Chipley 7°75 jSand, coarse sand peered bees aad | 100 | 100 pre 6-12 | Ea NP 
CoR---=2-nnnn---= | 0-30 = sand-------- lam SM [ar2-4, 2 -3| 100 |og-100175-98 5-27 | _ NP 
Chisolm | 30-58 peandy clay loam, ee sc, SC) A= 4, A j 100 12B= 100, 75238 [a6 55 20-35 j 4-15 
sandy loam, fine! CL, CLM ' 
| | sandy loam. { | | \ \ | { 
| 58-80 [Sandy loam, fine {St ses thor, A+4, 100 lo8-100165-98 125-50 | 16-35 | 2-15 
| | aera crap tases pre ea at | 
san cla oam. 
| | ees j | | | | | | | 
(Cgetebwnecscesses 0-26 | oamy fine sand is SM la-2-4 100 | 100 Is0- 100115~ 30 a NP 
Coosaw | 26-78 jSandy clay loam, j SM, SC, gens A- 4) 100 je neo 80- 100) 255 50 | 16-39 | 2-17 
| fine sandy Joame | SM-SC | A~6 | | | | | i 
' sandy loam. 
proces | | | | | | | 
Cx--------------- 1 o-11 Loam peices \su, ML, [Ac4, a-6, | 100 | 100 le5-97 la6-75 | 20-46 | 3-15 
Coxville | ie | co Chi an? { | 
11-80 [Clay mee sandy j;CL, C A-6, A-? 100 100 {85-98 lsq-25 30-55 412-35 
ee eee: ore len| eee ee) 
rT 
Dare-wen22---+--- | 9-26 ISL1t loane=----%- [i CL-ML las | 100 100 |85- 100|60-90 | <30 |np-7 
Daleville 26~80 jClay loam, loam, he A-6 100 | 100 pron seO es 80 | 28-38 jit-20 
silty clay loam. 
l | | | | | | | 
! f) 1 i] 1 f] H t 


| 
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61-80 


TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES--Cont inued 


sandy clay loam, 
clay loam, 
Var lable----~---- 


Soil Survey 


T | | Classification | Percentage passing | | 
Map symbol and i Depth | USDA texture | | sieve number-- iLiquid |Plas- 
soil name ! ' Unified AASHTO } | | ! limit Iticity 
| | 4 10 4o_ | 200 } index 
(ec | | | | | | ; | 
E¢ren-ren------= | o-7 {Fine sand-------- Isp, SP-SM |n-3 | 100 | 100 |50-A0 | 4-10 | He | NP 
Echaw | 7-45 'Loamy sand, fine (si I-2-4, Ae3} 100 { 100 {50-75 | 5-30 | --- | NP 
| sand, loamy fine| | \ \ 
sand. 1 
| 45-80 |Fine sand, loamy isu, SP-SM la-2, A-3 | 100 {| 100 {50-70 5-20 = NP 
a 
| sand, loamy fine ' H 
ee ae ae 
( 
Poseesenceecetnes | 0-20 'Loamy fine sand Isu la-2 100 |98-100| 70-90 115-35 £25 INP-4 
Elloree 1 90-23 Isana, Fine sand, |sP-sm, sm 1-2, a-3 | 100 |98-100/65-90 | 9-27 | --- | NP 
| loamy sand. { i | | | 
' 23+72 l Sandy loan, sandy jSN, SEES a are 100 pees 100 60-20 paaee | €30 INErLe 
' clay loam. | sc | | 
| 72-80 jUOany sand, sandy |S, SM-SC,|A-2, A-4, | 100 frend e028 ae | <40 NESTE 
loam, sandy clay, SC | A-6 | ' 
eee 
' 
| t i] 
fpbessecesesessce | 0-14 |toany fine sand {sM, SMSC In-2, AL, |s0-1001 80-100! 40-85 lis-4o | «is |NP=7 
Emporia t A-4 ‘ 
| 14-41 lsanay clay loam, ISC, CL la~2, A-4, 90-100] 80-100] 45-95 125-70 20-50 | 8-30 
! | sandy loam, clay! | A-6, A~7 | ; H { 
| team. | i \ \ \ | | 
| 43-54 |sandy clay Yoam, Isc, Ch, CHIA~2, And, 130-1001 80-100145-95 130-80 | 25-55 | 8-30 
clay loan, eaney.s A-6, Aw-7 H } } j | 
clay. 
| sans Istratified sandy isu, SC, la-1, A-2, |70-100]55-100! 30-90 |20~60 <40 Inp25 
{ loam to clay ML, CL | A-4, A-6 
ee ae a a ee 
I t 
uA, Bubesssoeee< | 0-11 lFine sandy loam !sm, sc, |a-2, a-4 | 100 !95-100!60-98 !30-50 | «30 |np-10 
| { i i | i | | | i 
Fulonia | { su-sc | | | | | | 
11-27 |sanay clay, clay,|sc, CL |ac6, a-7, | 100 |95-100|70-99 Jas-a0 | 25-45 | 8-20 
{ sandy clay loam. | A-4 | | | 
| 27-49 sandy clay loam, lsc, Sw, |a=2, Aed, | 100 |90-100/60-100/18-50 | 16-35 | 3-15 
| sandy loan. lsu-sc | A-6 | | | | 
49-80 |variable--------- oe oy pra ee ees Sues Ui hee 
| geal eae | | | 
Poneweasechceee | 0-13 |Loany fine sand lex ln~2 | 100 100 160-100115~30 | ae | NP 
Foreston | 13-32 |sandy loam, fine {SI [A-2 | 100 | 100 |7o-100j18-35 | <25 |NP~4 
Veeeeg! canbe | | 
| 32-53 |Loamy fine sand, |SP-SM, SM [A-2, A-3_ | 100 { 100 [50-98 | 6-25 | --- | NP 
} | loamy sand, fie) | | | } | | | 
sand. 
| 53-80 |Fine sandy loam, Isc, SM-SC,1A-2, Ax4, 100 100 155-90 |n5-49 1 cas Inp-25 
sandy clay loam. | SM A-6, A-7 | | 
FyxBone-seeeennoee 0-14 |Fine sand-------- | sp-su la-3, a-2-al 100 100 !60-100| 5-12 aah | NP 
Foxworth | 14-25 |sana, fine sand |SP, SP-SM /A-3, A-2-4/ 100 | 100 [50-100) 1-12 | --- | NP 
GoA-+------------ | 0-14 |Loany sand------- | cu ta-2 |95-100195-100|50-95 113-30 20 | NP 
Goldsboro | 14-62 |Sandy clay loan, |s¥-sc, SC,{A-2, A-4, |98-100/95-100)60-100|25-55 | 16-37 | 4-18 
| sandy loam. j CL=-ML, fe A-6 | | } 
62-80 |Varilable-----<-<-<-- oon ooo o-- =< -—- --- -——- --- 
| | | | | i | | | | 
Gpeceseseseceeaee |! 0-10 |Fine sandy loam lsu, SM-SC {a-2, An4 | 100 195-100/.60-1001 20-45 £30 inp-7 
Grifton | 10-61 |Fine sandy loan, |SC, CL — |A-4, A~6 | 98+100/95-100160-100/31-60 | 20-35 | 8-15 
{ 
| \ \ | I 
| { i e i | 
| | | | i 
1 ‘ t ! t 


| 
| 
| 


9 
| 
i 
| 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES=~Cont inued 
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| | \ ass cation | ercentage passing | | 
Map symbol] and Depth USDA texture | { sieve number--~ jhiquid plese 
soil name j | Unified | AASHTO | | j | limit pticity 
4 10 | 40 | 200 index 
In t t Pct 
;— | | | \ | | \ { — | 
| { l | i | { l { | 
aa (oe A Ose | cena scone (reg | cig aecssaly a 
Handsboro | 48-80 pocratiticd sapric) Pr rae ieee Maa Cia eccaa inarians Rea 
and mineral | | } | | } j | 
material. 
- fo eb ie 
Hp. 
faplagacees: | | | | | | | 
| l i | i | | { { { 
IzA, IzBeee---+-~ | 0-13 !si1t 1oam-------- lon, CL-ML,/a-4 195-100!95-100!85-100!60-90 | <30 |np-10 
se cae cots, jog t00 [907200 | 837100) 60-90%) | 
} 13-41 lLoam, clay loam, let la=4, A-6, |95~100|95~100|85~100| 60-95 | 25-45 | 825 
| | silty clay loam. | A-7 | | | | j 
41-80 Iclay loam, silty lcn, co !a-6, a-7_ !95-100!95-100!90-100! 70-95 | 35-60 20-40 
eae | fpertee ee-t0G | 20-100 70-785) | 
i | i | j | i | | | 
Jd-onnnennnnnnn=- 0-15 ILoem nena n nee isu, SM-SC la~4 100 195-100160-95 |40-75 | <30 0-10 
Jedburg | 15-75 loam, silt loam, {ct laa, A-é | 100 {95-100/85-100] 70-95 | 25-40 | 9-20 
clay loam. 
| 75-80 Iclay loam, sandy !sc, chp !a-6, a-7-6! 100 !95-100!80-100! 40-80 | 30-50 !10-25 
| t clag loam | | | | | | | i 
| | | { i | i | | I 
Joh-=--ween-n--=- 0-6 |Loamy sand--~---- Icu la-2, An4 | 100 195-100160~90 {1545 --- NP 
Johns | 6-31 jSandy clay loam, |SC, SM-Sc,|A~2, An4, | 100 {95-100160-98 {30-65 | 20-45 | 5-25 
| | sandy loam. | CL, Soest A~6, A-7 | j | j j 
| 31-80 |sand, loamy sand,|sm,SP-sM,{A~2, A~3_ |95-100195-100)51-90 | 4-25 | --- | Np 
coarse sand, sP ‘ 
| | j | \ \ \ \ | | 
Lereeeenennnene+- 0-17 Isand ------+------ Isp, SP-SM la-3, a~2~4| 100 100 130-100} 2-12 --- | NP 
Leon | 17-65 |Sand, coarse —_|sm, sp-su,la~3, A-2-4) 100 | 100 |70-100/ 3-20 | --- | NP 
| sand, loamy sand; SP | ; | j | | | 
} 65-80 jSand, coarse sand SFr SP-SM jAv3, Reas 100 | 100 p 70-200) 2-12 meee NP 
Ly------~---=---~ | 0-5 |rine sandy loan !sm, su-sc |a-2, a-d | 100 |\25-100165-98 | 15-45 | <20_ |NP-7 
Lumbee | 5-37 jSandy clay loam, |SC, CL ala A-6, i 100 pae2leoiso=s8 36-60 | 19-45 | 7=25 
sandy loam, clay A-7 i H H 
baa | | ie ek geen ae 
| 37-70 |Loany sand, sand, |SP, sm, !a-2, a-3 {s0-100|85-100| 50-90 | 4-25 | --- | NP 
coarse sand. SP-SM H | 
\ | \ | | | \ | | | 
[neaneeseeune anne | 0-7 I oamy sand------- Io, SP-SM Ia~2 192-100!90-100160-100/ 12-35 625 InP 
Lynchburg | 7-80 |Sandy clay loam, |SM=SC, SC,|A-2, A~4, |92-100{90-100}70-100/ 25-67 | 16-40 | 4-18 
sandy loam, clay; CL, CL-ML| A~6 
kes | | ee ee en 
| | l { { { i { i | 
Lysneeonnnenee eee | 0-19 IFine sand-------- Isp, sp-su,la-3, a-2-4! 100 | 100 !so-100! 2-14 | --- | wp 
Lynn Haven "su | ; i i | 
“49 Sand, fine sand, » SP*SM |A-3, A-2~4) 100 100 =| 70-100; 5-20 pies 
| 19-49 |sana, 1 Iw sp-su |a-3, A=2 al 0 NP 
| | loamy fine sand. | | j j | | 
| 49-75 |Sand, fine sand |sp, sp-su |a~3, a-2-4| 100 | 100 |ao-100} 2-12 | --- | wp 
Mowsenn-n-n------ i o-8 !Fine sandy loam !sm, sm-sc,!a-4 1 100 !90-100!65-90 !4o-70 | «32 Inp-7 
ae jue | 100 |90-100}65-90 | 40-70 | 
| g-61 !sandy clay loam, !sc, cL la-6 ! 100 !90-100!70-90 !30-75 | 30-40 | 7-21 
| pane Sly ee | p20 |] 20-400) 70-20) | 20a5 | 
| 61-68 lsandy loam, sandy!cr-mt, sc,la-4, a6 | 100 !o0-100!60-85 !35-50 ! 20-40 | 3-21 
jpepar en ie re ee Lae aaa | 
| Waviabie-<e | | | | 
68-80 !Variable--------- = a a ee ee en ee 
| { | | | | | | | 
Na--------+------ 0-18 Fine sandy loam \su, ML |a-2-4 100 ! 100 |!85-100!20-60 | «30 Inp-7 
Nakina | 18-61 |sanay clay loam, {sm ln-4, 2-6, | 100 | 100 190-100 28-45 | 28-40 | 9-18 
| fine sandy loan. | | a-2 | | i 
61-80 !Variable--------- aoe _ eee. ee aces bee Ws capes feos 
pe ee ee at oe ee ae da 
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TABLE 14.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES~-Continued 


Soil Survey 


| | | ass ca on | ercentage passing | | 
Map symbol and | Depth | USDA texture | | | sieve number-- juiquid pera 
soil name | | Unified AASHTO } | | limit jeheity 
4 10 40 200 index 
ie | | | | | ree 
Ce ee ee 0-14 lLoamy sand------ ~ {su In-2 195-1001 92-1001 50-95 113-30 | £20 | NP 
Noboco | 14-80 |sancy loam, sandy|su-sc, sc,|A-2, A~4, 195-100/95-100| 70-96 |30-63 | 20-38 | 4-15 
clay loam, clay | CL, CL-ML, A-6 
| oer | a eee ee | 
| i i ! i i i i i | 
OcA-----see--2-- 0-23 Isand---------- ---|sM, sp-sm la-2, A-3 | 100 195-100! 70-100| 8-35 | “-- NP 
Ocilla | 23-80 {sandy Joam, sandy|SM, CL, |A-2, A-4, | 100 |95-100/80-100) 20-55 | 20-40 |np-18 
clay loam. sc, ML A-6 
i | | | i { l { { H 
Og------= Seenwewet! 0210 Fine sandy loam | su la-2 | 100 195-1001 48-70 {15-25 | <30 |NP-5 
Ogeechee | 12-57 |sandy clay Joam, |sc, cL {ave | 100 }95-100165-85 |40-55 | 32-40 16-23 
i Clay loam. 
| 57-65 !Sandy clay Joam, !sc ta-6, a-2_ | 100 !o0-100!s0-65 !25-45 | 30-40 115-25 
ei | Ge feta ke ca 
| l l { i i | { | | 
ee | |Loamy fine sand low la-2 | 100 |98-1001 70-90 {13-25 | we- | NP 
Oster 3-80 |Coarse sand, ISP, SP-SM |A-1-6, A-3| 100 |90-100|40-60 | 2-10 | -=- | NP 
sand, fine sand. Aw2-4 
| | { | i i | i i i 
Paq-o-+<-=-- wonne| 0-18 |Sandy Joam==-----|sM, sw-sc,!A-2, Aq4 100 195-100|60-95 {25-75 | <35 |NP~10 
Pantego 1 CL, ML | i | | 
18-37 |sendy clay loan, |S, CL, |A~4, Av6, | 100 {95-100/80-100/30-80 | 20-40 | 4-16 
{ sandy loam, clay} SM-SC, A-2 
| t aoan, 1 cL-ML | | | | | | i 
| 37-80 {sandy loam, sandy |CL, SC lace, AH7 | 100 195-100|90-100|36-80 25-49 {11-24 
clay, sandy clay 
j slay. poe ee 
| | i 1 \ I \ \ | { 
Pesceuseesuscezc= | 0-35 |Sand=-------- ----loy, sP-sM {a2 100 195-1001 75-90 !1o~25 Ses lye 
Pelham | 35-80 |Sandy clay loam, |SM, SC, [A-2, Ard, | 100 {95-100|65-90 127-50 | 16-30 | 2-12 
| | sandy loam. | SM-SC ' A-6 | | | | | 
Pa-cnceceeseeetee 0-9 |Loany sand=----- -|su, SP-SM la-2-4, a-3| 100 100 |75~96 5-26 | --- | wp 
Plummer 9-58 !Sand, fine sand, |SM, SP-SM {A~2-4, A-3; 100 100 75-96 5-26 ace || NP 
| loamy sand, | | f i | | | | 
| 58-75 lsanay loam, sandy |sm, sc, la-2-4, a-al 100 197-1001 76-96 {20-48 1 430° Inp-10 
| | clay loam, fine | SM-SC j j | | | | 
sandy loam. 
| jones | i | { { | | 
Raeonewer cmaccaae | 0-9 |sanay loam-==-=-- Is, ML la-2, A-4 | 100 195-1001 50-85 |25~56 «35 INP-10 
Rains | 9-42 [Sandy clay loam, {SC, SM-Sc,|A-2, A-4, | 100 |95-100)55-98 [30-70 | 18-40 | 4-20 
| clay loam. CL, CL*ML! A-6 | 
| 42-56 |sendy clay loan, |sC, SH-SC,{A~4, A-6, | 100 198-100/60-98 |36-72 | 18-45 | g-28 
| clay loam, sandy) CL, CL-MLj A~7 | | | 
clay. 
| 56-80 /sandy loam, sandy |SM, sc, la-2, A-4, 100 195-100|60-95 l3o-60 | 16-40 ! 3-18 
{ clay loam, sandy); ML, CL A-6 | H 
pas | ee eee ee | 
{ | | { { i l i i { 
Rurnnennnennen nee | 0-21 | Loamy fine sand lsu, SP~SM ln-2, A-3 |95-100195-100/ 50-80 | se35 | <25 | Np 
Rut lege 21-75 |Sand, loamy sand,!Sp-sM, SP,!a-2, a-3 !95-100!95-100!50-80 | 2-25 | <20 | we 
| fine sand, SM | | | | | | 
| | { { | i { i i | 
Becscncsas wonenen 0-14 |sana weeoweene ~---|sM, SP-SM la-2, Av3 | 100 | 100 | 90-100 5-20 | --- | wp 
Seagate 14-18 'Fine sand, loamy |SM, SP-SM {;A~-2 100 100) «=190-100!10-25 b> paste NP 
{ sand, sand. | { | | { I | | 
| 18-32 |Fine sand, sand isu, SP-SM la-2, As3 100 ! 100 !90-100! s-20 | --- | wp 
| 32-79 |Pine sandy loam, |sm, su-sc {a-2, a-4 | 100 | 100 {a5-100/ 20-45 1 <30 Iwp-7 
sandy clay loam. | | | 
| | | | | | { | | | 
Rasceoecesenoeses | 0-10 !Fine sandy loam {SM, SM-SC la-2, And | 100 195-1001 50-98 {30-50 | 428 Inp-7 
Wahee | 10-80 jClay, clay loom. }ct, cH — [a~6, A-7_| 100 | 100 {a5-100/51-90 | 38-70 {16-42 
1 ! 1 i] t 
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t T T Classification T Percentage passing T T 


Map symbol and ! Depth | USDA texture | T | sieve number-- lLigquia Ipias- 
soil name | | | Unified | AASHTO \ T T T ) yimit lticity 
| | 14 4 10 1 40 | 200 | | index 
rT t t ier t ae agp 73 ce a 
[eed | | | =. 4 
Yaleoeseceennn--> | o-1e |Loany fine sand !sM la-2-4 100 100 175-100115~35 £25 |np-a 
Yauhannah | 18-52 peony clay loan, pecs CL, jAq2e A-4, 100 [opraon pon: OC a ane <35 pers 
| clay loam, fine ie A-6 i 
sandy loam. L=ML ' 
| 52-76 |Fine sandy loam, lou, sm-sc, !a-2, A-4 100 195-1001 75-1001 25-50 25-50 Inp-25 
sandy loam, sc } | 
j | sandy clay joan | | | | j | 
} 76780 jraney loan, doany )S8, SM-SC,)A-2, A~4 | 100 100 prentee a OnAs } €28 phere 
{ | fine sand, fine | SP=-SM | | | \ 
t sand. H 
{ { i l { { i i { i 
Yer-------------- | 0-15 |Fine sandy loam | su la-2, A-4 | 100 | 100 |75-100125-50 | £30 |NP-7 
Yemassee | 15-48 jeaney clay loam, jche sc, iA-2, A-4, | 100 100 je esige 20-70 | 16=38 4-18 
clay loam, fine oa! A-6 j } } 
} ; sandy loam. <S t 
| 48-80 |Sandy clay loan, Isc, sm, |ac2, And, | 100 100 175-100125-55 | <35 INp-15 
sandy loam, CL=ML, A-6 
sandy clay. | SM-SC | | | | 
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TABLE 15.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS 


Entries under "Erosion factors~-T" apply to the entire 


Entries under "Wind erodibility group” and "Organic matter" apply only to the surface layer. 


Absence of an entry indicates that data were not available or were not estimated] 


[The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
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TABLE 15.°~PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 
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TABLE 16.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


("Flooding” and "water table” and terms such as "rare," "brief," "apparent," and "perched" are explained in 
the text. The symbol > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that the feature is not a 
concern or that data were not estimated] 


| Flooding i High water table Y Risk of corrosion 
Map symbol and Hydrologic | | | 
soil name group | Frequency | Duration j Months Depth Kind jeans junceated JCONEFETE 
——<—$<<$— <<< <p ir? cr 
| | \ | tte Tel | | i 
AbA---~20-ee-nnnn- Cc | None-------- 1 nee [na 11 0-2.5! apparent !Dec-Mar!High creee lHigh. 
Ribany | | | | | | 
| i I i | | | | i 
i | | I \ | | 1 | 
ApBrwerennrcene enn A None-------- --- <= >6.0 ad oss Low-----~ High. 
aipia | | | | | 
\ | | 1 \ | | i t 
BIA, B1B---------- {| a, Inone-------- [ sae | ee 5 046.0! Perched !Dec-Mar!High-----! High. 
Blanton | | ' | \ i i i i 
| i | | | | i | | 
BoA, BoB=-------~ A iNone-----~=- — | sos 13 .5-5.0lapparent |Dec-Nar! Low sencee lHigh. 
SaCeee | | | | | | | | 
| | | | | | i | | 
Browsers rernn eee D lPrequent=-<--!Long foatetatated | Nov-Apr { 0-1.0! Apparent INov-May!Moderate lModerate. 
Brooknan | | | | i | | i l 
{ | i i i 1 | | i 
Caesssossseeseecee D | prequent----!Very prief! Jan-Dec | +1-1.0 apparent !Jan-Dec! High ara: lHigh. 
Caner | | | | 
| | \ i | | | i | 
ChAwennnseeecnnen= | Cc lone thaliana Pane =a, 15 .0-3.0l Apparent !Dec-Apr! Low phot watch lWigh. 
Chipley | | | | | | | 
| i i | | i | i | 
CoBressrereresssss } A lNone----=-== — — 13.5+5.0lApparent ! Jan-Mar! Low sesse= \High. 
aa | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | 
Cssqecesenessees= ' D \None----==-~ bone ons |>.0+3.0lapparent Dec-Mar ! Moderate | High. 
Ciaaee | | | | | 
i i | | | i i i | 
Cynsmeseserccsssa= D |None-------- | es- | === | 0-1.5 Apparent !Nov-apr!tigh Secor lHigh. 
pe ie | | | | | 
| | | | | | 
Darren nnnaneennnn- D |None-------- | see [0 sen 0-1.0 Apparent lNov-May!High ooeen | High. 
Daleville | | | | ! 
| | { | | { | | | 
EgerSsceesrseescer | B \None~-=--=-- i — |>.5-5.0lapparent !Nov-Apr ! Low => lHigh. 
Echaw | | | | | 
\ 1 i ' | ' \ H ' 
Eoetcsssectsersare | D loccasional \Longe----- | Dec-Apr | 0-1.0lApparent !Nov-Apr!High etutateted \Moderate. 
fines | | | | 
{ | i I | | | i | 
EpB-==------------ | ¢ — tNone-------- fo --- 4 - — '3,0-4.5!Perchea INov-apriModerate |Hich. 
Tapers | | | | | | | 
i 
i \ i { | i | | i 
EuA, EuB---------- c {None oes ao es See — 11.5-3.5 apparent !Dec-May ! Moderate lHigh. 
Bionia | | 
i 1 { i | | | i | 
Folks~"ssesess=<s== | c INone era sseo= } oe | ane |2.0-3.5 apparent !Dec-Apr! Moderate lHigh. 
COE | | | | | | 
| | \ | | | | 
PXBrnen nner rn annnen A \None----=--- | oes os 13 .5-6.0lapparent |gun-oct ! Low atlas lHigh. 
Foieceh | | | | | | | | 
| i | { | | t | 
GoArerewesercrnnnn— B INone irate ates i a |>.0-3.0! Apparent Dec-Apr! Moderate lHigh. 
Goldsboro | { i | | | | | | 
| | | | j | | | | 
Greseeesassasss-s5 D |Prequent-~--|Brief s==es Dec-May 1o.5-1.0l apparent |Dec-May| High <--== |Low. 
i i i i 
1 ' t ' 


i 
Grifton | 
i | t) 
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TABLE 16.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 


Rutlece 


Y | FYooding High water table Risk of corrosion 
Map symbol] and |tyarolegic | i | | | 
soi] name i group | Frequency | Duration | Months Depth } Kind jMenthe aoerg jeoncrete 
stee 
| | | | | | | | | 
Hbecenseenn= <<oe= | D | Prequent----! Long Sseson: | Jan-Dec | Poe peeener! creme oes nesses lHigh. 
Handsboro | | | | | 
"; a ee 
Hapiatents | | | | | | | 
IZA, InBeeeres-ee~ H Cc lNone See S= H -- H <<< Hae 5- -2.5lapparent !pec-Mar !Moderate lHigh. 
ns eee a a ee a a 
{ 
Jdennee een nonnnenn c |None sesecee= s<s | --- lo.5- 1. 5| apparent |Nov-apr | High remem |High. 
oma | | | | | | | | 
deleneweesceesce. | c rare a lprief o--- wee {1.5- 3.0] Apparent |Dec~Apr Moderate |igh. 
Johns 
| | { | | | | | 
t 
Loreen ecweeornnan | B/D INone italia -| = -— 0-1. of apparent | Jun-Feb|tigh----~| High. 
Leon 
| | I | | \ | | | 
pee seatesasucwese | B/D loccas ional lpriet ovens | Dec-Apr 0-1.5 lapparent |Nov-Apr |High-=--- | High. 
ie | | | | 
Inen renee nnnnnnnnn | c {None aeeeacee | a | bales lo.5- 1.5] Apparent |Nov-Apr [High Satatatatal |Bigh. 
Peres | | | | | | | | | 
Ly ter mnecesencccen | B/D INone Hnenne se | nee a | 01.0] Apparent | Jun-Feb|Hitah iad lian. 
ay | | | | | | | 
Mosseescee satus D loccasional lLong---=--| Dec-Apr O-1. 0| Apparent |Nov-Apr |High~~--~|Moderate. 
Mouzon 
| i \ | | | | | | 
Nacccs tcc reen een | B/D rare Sa pe tan lariet “s<<— | Jan-Mar 01.0] apparent |Nov-Apr [High voeee Moderate. 
ae | | | | | | 
NoAnnnseesenreenee B Ione sesacaes cael | =e 12.5 4.0] Apparent |Dec-Mar |Moderate High. 
Noboca 
| | } | | | | | | 
OCAnasssesen<cnen Cc INone-------n! <oe | cbt 11.0" 2.5]apparent |Dec-apr |Hiigh uae |Noderate. 
Ocilla 
H | { | ! I | { | 
Ogern nec nnen nnn | B/D lRare Sesees=5 |Briet aesee | Jan-Mar 0-0.5| Apparent |Dec-May |High relat lnigh. 
Ogeechee | | | | | 1 | ' H 
I 
OS corres ees e ene ree | A/D lFrequent-- ~|riet so=e= | Dec-Apr 0-1.0} Apparent |Nov-Mar |High coors litah. 
Sante | | | | | | 
Parnane naan en enna | B/D jNone ttatatatatatad | Saad | --- | 0-1.5] apparent |Dec-May |High aiaaiaiad |Hitgh. 
Betrea | | | | | | 
Pernn nt eesennecenn B/D Ione eaeess== =" | <2 lo. 5- 1.5]apparent | Jan-Apr |Hiiah scot {High 
eer | | | | | | | 
Prlenwes ewewccrnnn | B/D INone Ses ---| aes a +2-1. 5| apparent |Dec-Ju1 {Moderate |High. 
eee | | | | | | | | | 
RaSasaneeeseesons | B/D INone aera ached 72> 0-1.0] apparent | Nov-Apr [itch ==45- |High. 
Rains 
i { | | | | | | | 
Risceeeecsat oe Se | B/D lrrequent----|Brief-----| Dec-May | 0-1.01 Apparent |Dec-ttay |High — lath. 
| | | i 
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TABLE 16.--SOIL AND WATER FEATURES--Continued 


: H High water table Risk of corrosion 


Flooding 


| puration | 


' 
soil name group Frequency j Months ! Depth Kind \Months lincoated lconcrete 
' steel 
: Ft 
| | | | 1 | | | | 
Sesssaeencasa--s25 A/D lone Satta ar | == a 11.5-2.S/apparent |Nov-Apr|High women |High. 
Seagate ' : : i i 
{ i i i | | i | | 
Wa=ssassssss<crs5 | D \None asses se= Le. Sees bees 10.5-1.5! apparent !pec-mar !High Sem = lHigh. 
panes | | | | | | | | 
| 1 | 1 j 4 { i] I 
! ' H ! 1 
Yahooceenn rene ncn= | B lNone sSeseer= be tees | =e2 11.5-2.5lapparent [Dec-Mar |Moderate lWigh. 
Yauhannah | } | } : i ! | \ 
| | | 
Yertesstcsssesi=oe | c \None-------- baee tee 11.0-1.5!apparent !Dec-Mar |High-----!High. 
Yemassee |! | | | | 
' \ ‘ 


i a 
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(Dashes indicate data not available. 


Soil name, report 
number, horizon, and 
depth (in inches) 


TABLE 17,.--ENGINEERING INDEX TEST DATA 


Classification Graine-size distribution 
T Percentage | Percentage 


| 

| 

AASHTO lunitied 
| { 


NP means nonplastic] 


iLiquia 
| 1imit 


assing sleve-- smaller than-- | 
No. ) No. ! No. [ No. 02 1.005 1.002 


Soil Survey 
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1/ 13.0 miles southwest of Summerville at the intersection of South Carolina Highway 165 


and County Road 317, about 4.5 miles east on County Road 317, and 500 feet north of road. 


2/ 12.5 miles southwest of Summerville on South Carolina Highway 165, 3.75 miles northwest 
on South Carolina Highway 84, 500 feet southwest on South Carolina Highway 163, and 150 feet 


southeast of road. 


3/ Sample site is the same as that of the series typical pedon given in "Soil Series and 


Their Morphology." 


4/ 2 miles southeast of Grover, 1.5 miles east of U.S. Highway 15, 4,000 feet south of 


South Carolina Highway 280, and 3,200 feet north of the Edisto River. 


This soil is a taxadjunct 


to the Osier series because the pedon has more coarse sand in the upper part of the profile than 
is typcial for the series. 
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TABLE 18.°--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


eS ———  —— 
Soil name Family or higher taxonomic class 


—_ | ————  — - OO OoOowOOOwml 


Albany-------------------- | Loamy, siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Paleudults 
Al Dinerrsesccc crest rensecen | Thermic, coated Typic Quartzipsamments 
Blanton-wrer nner renter een n= j Loamy, siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Paleudults 
BONNeaUt ete ewe ewer en cesn= | Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Paleudults 
Brookman~-~--=------------ j Fine, mixed, thermic Typic Umbraqualfs 
Capersrererssnescnenesene- | Fine, mixed, nonacid, thermic Typic Sulfaquents 
®Chipley~~o os eee en nn ecenen- Thermic, coated Aquic Quartzipsamments 

ChLISO] Mme nn rr erence crea | Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Hapludults 
CoosaW~nnn-- an ee rn Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Hapludults 
Coxv1] leceeenn ene nn nennen Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Paleaquults 
Dalevi) leqn-eeeneene------ | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleaquults 
Echaweseose+--=- mmenncnnn=! Sandy, siliceous, thermic Entic Haplohumods 
*El] loree---2------------- = | Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Ochraqualfs 
Empor laceeceeseesncceeeene } Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Bulontlaqre nnn ener enn Clayey, mixed, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
Forestonesers rset eeenceree |! Coarse-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudults 
Foxwor th------9-9-- 2-2 en | Thermic, coated Typic Quartzipsamments 

Gol dShorons=eer rere neceene | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudults 
Gr1Lf toneoro wm en nme n en nn nnn Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Ochraqualfs 
*Handsborocrececteseee ere ee-- H Euic, thermic Typic Sulfihemists 
Haplaquentser-we-- eee eennn= Haplaquents 

Tzaqoraceereseeneen--= wwe='t Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Paleudults 
Jedbur grrr rrr nen | Pine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aeric Paleaquults 
Johns--++<<== falar Fine-loamy over sandy or sandy«-skeletal, siliceous, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
FLEON reer ree eeeenennn- Sandy, siliceous, thermic Aeric Haplaquods 

LUMD CO mmm meee neem enn e mene Fine~loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, siliceous, thermic Typic Ochraquults 
Lynchbur gerncensccenenncee Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aeric Paleaquults 
Lynn Haven | Sandy, siliceous, thermic Typic Haplaquods 

Mouz onews esos en j Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Albaqualfs 
Nakinac---- t ealentenhatataatertatehateated z Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Umbraqualfs 
Nobocores+seee--- eoneerene j Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
OCL1] larweese nnn reer nnn en= j Loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Arenic Paleudults 
Ogeechee------- aa Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Ochraquults 
Osler------ Reno e= aaa Siliceous, thermic Typic Psammaquents 

Panteqore wernt ec ewesewenee | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Umbric Paleaquults 
Pelhanrcr reser ece nn neesen= Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Paleaquults 
Plummer -cnren-erecesen ence | Loamy, siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Paleaquults 
Rainsercecssssesene-o= ame | Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleaquults 
Rut legernn none erennnnccnee Sandy, siliceous, thermic Typic Humaquepts 
*Seaqatere~ noon neem ene Real Sandy over loamy, siliceous, thermic Ultic Haplohumods 
Wahee conn een ereecnenccece | Clayey, mixed, thermic Aeric Ochraquults 
Yavhannah---e~ecrrennnenne | Fine~loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Hapludults 
Yemassee-o+ cone nese ene en= Fine-loamy, siliceous, thermic Aeric Ochraquults 


nt rrr nn 


* The soil is a taxadjunct to the series. See text for description of those characteristics of the 
soil that are outside the range of the series. 
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Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural Resources 
Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information accessible to all 
of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility issues and need 
assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at (800) 457-3642 or by e-mail at 
ServiceDesk-F TC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with publications that include maps, 
graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also wish to contact our State or local 
office. You can locate the correct office and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov. 
usda.gov/locator/app. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


Nondiscrimination Policy 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination against its 
customers, employees, and applicants for employment on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, age, disability, sex, gender identity, religion, reprisal, and where 
applicable, political beliefs, marital status, familial or parental status, sexual orientation, 
whether all or part of an individual’s income is derived from any public assistance 
program, or protected genetic information. The Department prohibits discrimination in 
employment or in any program or activity conducted or funded by the Department. (Not 
all prohibited bases apply to all programs and/or employment activities. ) 


To File an Employment Complaint 


If you wish to file an employment complaint, you must contact your agency’s EEO 
Counselor (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33081.wba) within 45 days of the date of 
the alleged discriminatory act, event, or personnel action. Additional information can be 
found online at http:/Awww.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing_file.html. 


To File a Program Complaint 


If you wish to file a Civil Rights program complaint of discrimination, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, found online at http://www.ascr.usda. 
gov/complaint_filing_cust.html or at any USDA office, or call (866) 632-9992 to request 
the form. You may also write a letter containing all of the information requested in 
the form. Send your completed complaint form or letter by mail to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; Director, Office of Adjudication; 1400 Independence Avenue, S.W.; 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9419; by fax to (202) 690-7442; or by email to program. 
intake@usda.gov. 


Persons with Disabilities 


If you are deaf, are hard of hearing, or have speech disabilities and you wish to file 
either an EEO or program complaint, please contact USDA through the Federal Relay 
Service at (800) 877-8339 or (800) 845-6136 (in Spanish). 

If you have other disabilities and wish to file a program complaint, please see the 
contact information above. If you require alternative means of communication for 


program information (e.g., Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.), please contact USDA's 
TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). 


Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 


For additional information dealing with Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program 
(SNAP) issues, call either the USDA SNAP Hotline Number at (800) 221-5689, which 
is also in Spanish, or the State Information/Hotline Numbers (http://directives.sc.egov. 


usda.gov/33085.wba). 
All Other Inquiries 
For information not pertaining to civil rights, please refer to the listing of the USDA 


Agencies and Offices (http://directives.sc.egov.usda.gov/33086.wba). 
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Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 


LEGEND 


DOMINANTLY NEARLY LEVEL OR GENTLY SLOPING SOILS ON UPLAND 
TERRACES OR SMALL RIDGES 


Albany-Bonneau-Osier: Somewhat poorly drained, well drained, and poorly 
drained soils that have a thick, sandy surface layer and a loamy subsoil or that 
are sandy throughout 


Bonneau-Ocilla-Blanton: Well drained, somewhat poorly drained, and somewhat 
excessively drained soils that have a thick, sandy surface layer and a loamy sub- 
soil 


Echaw-Leon-Lynn Haven: Moderately well drained, poorly drained, and very 
poorly drained soils that are sandy throughout 


Coosaw-Yemassee-Chisolm: Somewhat poorly drained and well drained soils 
that have a sandy or loamy surface layer and a loamy subsoil 


Goldsboro-Rains-Lynchburg: Moderately well drained to poorly drained soils 
that have a sandy or loamy surface layer and a thick, loamy subsoil 


Jedburg-Daleville-lIzagora: Moderately well drained to poorly drained soils that 
have a loamy surface layer and a thick, loamy subsoil that has a high silt content 


DOMINANTLY NEARLY LEVEL SOILS IN MAJOR SWAMPS OR ON LOW 
STREAM TERRACES 


Grifton-Mouzon: Poorly drained soils that have a loamy surface layer and a 
loamy subsoil 


Mouzon-Brookman-Wahee: Somewhat poorly drained to very poorly drained 
soils that have a loamy surface layer and a loamy and clayey subsoil 


DOMINANTLY NEARLY LEVEL SOILS ON THE EDISTO RIVER FLOOD PLAIN 


Chipley-Osier-Lumbee: Moderately well drained and poorly drained soils that 
are sandy throughout or that have a thin, loamy surface layer and subsoil under- 
lain by a sandy substratum 


DOMINANTLY NEARLY LEVEL SOILS THAT ARE FLOODED DAILY BY SEA 
WATER 


Capers-Handsboro: Very poorly drained soils that have a loamy surface layer 
and a clayey substratum or that have a mucky surface layer underlain by a 
clayey substratum 


COMPILED 1987 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
SOUTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
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GENERAL SOIL MAP 
DORCHESTER COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Scale 1:253,440 
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DORCHESTER COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


SOIL LEGEND 


The map symbols recommended for publication are alphabetic. The 
first capital letter is the initial one of the soil name. The second letter 
is a lower case and is used to identify mapping units that have the 
same initial capital letter. The third letter, if used, is a capital and 
connotes slope class. Symbols without a slope letter are nearly level 
soils. 


SYMBOL NAME 


AbA Albany fine sand, O to 2 percent slopes 
ApB Alpin fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 


BIA Blanton fine sand, O to 2 percent slopes 
BIB Blanton fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
BoA Bonneau fine sand, O to 2 percent slopes 
BoB Bonneau fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 
Br Brookman clay loam, frequently flooded 


Ca Capers silty clay loam 

ChA Chipley sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
CoB Chisolm fine sand, 0 to 6 percent slopes 
Cs Coosaw loamy fine sand 

Cx Coxville loam 


Da Daleville silt loam 


Ec Echaw fine sand 

Eo Elloree loamy fine sand, occasionally flooded 

EpB Emporia loamy fine sand, 2 to 6 percent slopes 

EuA Eulonia fine sandy loam, O to 2 percent slopes 
Eulonia fine sandy loam, 2 to 6 percent slopes 


Foreston loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Foxworth fine sand, O to 6 percent slopes 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, 
and cooperating agencies. Base maps are prepared from 1979 aerial photography. Coordinate grid 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, 
and cooperating agencies. Base maps are prepared from 1979 aerial photography. Coordinate grid 


ticks and land division corners, if shown, are approximately positioned. 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U. S, Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, 
and cooperating agencies. Base maps are prepared from 1979 aerial photography. Coordinate grid 


ticks and land division corners, if shown, are approximately positioned. 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, 
and cooperating agencies. Base maps are prepared from 1979 aerial photography. Coordinate grid 


ticks and land division corners, if shown, are approximately positioned. 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, 


and cooperating agencies. Base maps are prepared from 1979 aerial photography. Coord 


ticks and land division corners, if shown, are approximately positioned. 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, 
and cooperating agencies. Base maps are prepared from 1979 aerial photography. Coordinate grid 


ticks and land division corners, if shown, are approximately positioned. 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, 
and cooperating agencies. Base maps are prepared from 1979 aerial photography. Coordinate grid 


ticks and land division corners, if shown, are approximately positioned. 
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This soil survey map was compiled by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, 
and cooperating agencies. Base maps are prepared from 1979 aerial photography. Coordinate grid 


ticks and land division corners, if shown, are approximately positioned. 


